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His Highly Efteem'd Friend 


George Pitt Jumor, 
of Stratfield-Sea, Elq; 


\ WP 7 + | 
His hath bad the good Foy- 
tune to wait on you ſo of- 


ten, that it muſt now be 

grown ſomewhat familiar and acquaint= 
ed, Which will excuſe you from a 
conſiderable part of the trouble of 
(a2*) being 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. f 
being told what it &s , and why it | 

preſumes on your Protedtion. A4nd 
certainly, Sir , y0# had been Whdl- 
ly freed , if it were not pleaſant, 
now 1 am ſafe on Shore , to look 
back, and ſmile at the impotent Mas 
lice of that Sea that toſk me, and 
eratefully acknowledge bis Groiinefs to 
whom 1 ſtand principally indebted for 
my Safety. Envy, Sir, accordins to 
the uſual deſcription, bears a very 
frightful Figure ; Thin, Pale, Mea- 
ger is her Face, and Whips and 
Snakes her Ornaments; ſuch the 
Painters draw, ſuch the Tragedians 
repreſent ber ; and who thin, Sir, 
would be acquainted with ja gaſtly a 
Vice ? who in love with Deformity it 
felf 2 No, we muſt gueſs from ber | 
general influerce on Mankind, that 
this Pifture fhews but one ſide, the 
other ws ſmooth and gay, ſmiling 


an 


UMI 


! The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

and as well dreſt as Flattery. As 
| it carries the Poyſon of a Serpent, 
ſo it bath the ſhining of its Scales, 
and creeps with as little Noiſe. 1 
could pornt out ſome , were it ſafe, 
whom 10u muſt ackrowledge fate for 
this very Draught, who threw a 
Snak? or two to envenom every Line, 
and then cryd out agamſt t as 
noxious im it ſelf, and full of it's 
own Poyſon ; but that deſign fall- 
ing, a thouſand little Stories came 
abroad , and innumerable perſonal Ree 
fleftions ; each Man clapt togetber 
what be thought was wor, and 
made a more ridiculous Compoſure 
than Horace's Painter could have 
contriv'd from all the -vartous Parts 
of the Creation : So that when 1 
leok'd upon my ſelf os 1 came from 
ther Hands, Heavens ! How much 
Was I chang'd from your old Ace 
quain- 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
quaintance ! Some ſhould* be menti- } 
on'd, could T perpetuate their Folly 
without injury to my ſelf ; but there 
is ſo cloſe a Connexion, that I can- 
not venture them but in ſach pris 
ovate Entertainments as you are pleas'd 
wow and then to divert your ſelf 
withal : Theſe were pretty ſure 
Cards , but they wanted Art to Play 
the Game , and therefore the other 
Face was turnd, and all ſeemd 
fair and pleaſant to look upon : 
Fame attended me forſooth , and 
my flying Daphne was preſently 
chanz'd into a Laurel; And this, 
Sir, bad almoſt inticd me to a 
Precipice ; till your Judgment diſ- 
coverd, and your Kindneſs ſhew'd 
me the Danger 3 till 1 receiv'd In- 
ftrufions how to avoid the preſent and 
prevent future Practices 3 till You were 


pleasd, to innumerable others, to 
add 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


«dd this Obligation of my ſafety , 
and preſerve me in condition to be 


intirely, 


Wadham College, 
Auguſt the 12th, 1683. 


Your Humble Servant. 


Thomas Creech. 
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LUCRET ITS 


HE preſent defign doth not require an 
exact (earch into the riſe of Phzloſ0- 
phy, nor a nice Enquiry, whether it 
began amongſt the Brachmans, and thence 
| (as * Lucianranks the Countrys) viſited E-* m Fugi- 
. thiopia, Egypt, Scythia, Thrace and Greece ;#% 
or whether Curio/ty or Neceſſity was the Pa- 
rent ; the advantageouſneſs of the Plains in- 
| vited the Caldeans to Aſtronomy, and the 0- 
| verflowing of N/le, forc'd the Egyptzans to be 
curious in the Properties of Figures : Bur I 
ſhall rake ir for granred, that it came from 
the Eaſt; and This (not to mention F Lucrt/7 +5 Preys, 
his weak oppoſitions) the Travels of 7hales, 
and Pythagoras,of Democritus, Plato,and others 
{ufficiently evince : And the Egyptians affirm 
Theſe Mens ſeveral Methods of Philoſophy to 
be their notions diſguiſed, dreſt after a Greek 
| (A) faſhion, 


* Fiſt. 


Alart. 


The LIFE of 


 faſhion,and in tharGarb propoſed to their Ad- 


mirers : And thus tis probable Democritus re- 
ceivd hisNotions from the Phenician Moſcus, 
or the Prieſts of Fgypt, whoſe Ambition for 
Antiquity made them embrace. ſome of thoſe 


_ ablurd Opinions, or if he travelled further 


he might haye learnt the whole Syſtem of his 
Calotophy, the Fortuitus beginning of the 
World, and the Orizzue of Man, from the /-- 
dians, That being now the Opinion of the 
Principal Philolophers ia * Chzza, whether 

the learning of all 7-dia long ago retired ; 

This /7ypothejrs,tho commended to men as the 


*{trongeſt Expedient againſt Cares, and the ex- 


atteſt Method for obtaining Tranquillity,yet 
found not many Admircrs, till picurus by in- 
finite Volums endeavoured to illuſtrate, and 
commend it, adding Declination to an Atom, 

that being (as Pluarch aſſures) the only im- 
provement he made in the /7ypotheſts : What 
this Man was in his Mora!s is hard to imagin ; 
for ſometimes he ſcems to be ſo Temperate 
and Modeſt, that S-xeca often uſes his Senten- 
ces as Ornaments in his moſt {crious Epiltles: 

Sometimes hisBooks declare him a moſt loole 


+4tenzus and diſlolute Voluptuary, and + 7u/ly makes 


PF. 12.c. 12, 
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*{uch a confident appeal to Mankind for the 
fincerity of his quorations,that we cannot but 
be amazed at the unſertled humour of theMan. 
Buy 
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Titus Lucretius Cars. | 


ButHe dying,though in hisWill he made great 


proviſion for the perpetuity of his Sect, His 


Opinions were bur coldly receiv'd, and the 
School decayed, till C. Memmius,a Man of an 
Ancient Nobility, reſtored rhe Garden,. and 
deſign'd to raiſe a public*Building for the ad- 
vancement of Epicuriſm : His fame and autho- 
rity drew. many after him, and we find regi- 
ſtred at once as famous, Veleius, Patro,and Lu- 
cretius;of this man Antiquity hath left us very 
few Memoires,perhaps for the ſame reaſon that 
+£1;an refuleth to make mention of Dzagoras 
Oz0:s5 3» TALL Ate egs, x 4 wot nNop &mhTA& op 
wig curd - Putin his own teſtimony aſſures 
usHc was aRoman,and hisName directs us ro 
the noble and ancicnt Family of the Lacretzz, 
waich being divided into a great many bran- 
ches,gave Rome Conſuls,Tribunes,and Pretors, 
grcatSupportsandOrnaments of theCommon 
wealth:? Tis uncertain from which branch our 
Lucretiusſprang,and the time of hisBirth is al- 
molt as doubtful,fome placing him in one year, 


ſome in another,and in this,as in moſtThings 


el{e,making good that inverted taunt of *Se- 
neca:Citius inter FTerologia quam Authores con» 


veniet : Euſcbius brings him forth in the 17x 


Olympiad. Domitius Ahenebarbus,and Caſſius 
Eonginus then Conſuls Y. C. 657., Lydiat 
leayes it doubtful, whether theſe were Con- 

(A 2) {ls 
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piſt. Lib, 
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ſuls the firſt year of che 871,or,the fourth of 

170 Olympaid, but Yofius makes bim born 

in the ſecond year of the 171, whilſt others 

place him in the 172 : So that difference 

15 not very great, and his Age certain ; we 
therefore ſuppoſing him to be nobly 
{ccnded,and a Man of a fprightly Wit it is an 

caſy inference,that he receiv'd a fuitable Edu- 

cation, that he ſtudied at Athens, and heard 

Zeno the Maſter of the Gardens:And how he 

{pcnt his Time, how ſtudiouſly improved it 

let this Book ſpeak. Thus fitted for the beſt 

* Cor. N*- Company, He grew intimate with* Powponius 
vt At 4tticus;annMemwmius,and no doubt with7 u/y 
and his Brother, who made {uch honourable 
mention of him : And if we look into his 
Morals we ſhall find him aMan ſuitableto the 
Fyicurean Principles, diſſolved in Eaſe and 
Plcaſure, flying publick Imployment, as a de- 
rogation to Wiſdom,and a diſturber of Peace 
Quietneſs ; avoiding thoſe diſtrattive 
- carcs Which he imagined would make /Zeaven 
it ſelf uncaly : As moſt of the other Poets, He 
had his ſhare in ſenſual Pleaſures;nor can the 
poorExcule of Cazallas,make me think better 
of him when TI view his fourth Book : And 
the account ſome give of his Death ſtreng- 
thens this Opinion;for as Zuſeb:us relates it, 
he dyed by his own Hands in the Fourty 


Fourth 


de- 


Titus Lucretinus Carus. 


Fourth year of his Age,bcing dementated by 
a Philtrum given by his Miſtrels, tho others 
place his Death in the Twenty Sixth year, 
and believe his madeſs, proceeded from the 
Cares and Melancholy, that oppreſt him af- - 
ter the Baniſhment of his beloved Memmins - 
The only remains this great Wit hath left us 
are his Six Books of the Nature of Things ; 
an exact Syſtem of the Epicurean Philoſophy, 
read and admircd by the Ancients ; and if 
Ovid could preſage, 
Carmina ſublimis tunc ſunt peritura Lucreti 
Exit terras cum dabit una dies : © | 
Theſe were written, as Exſebias declares, in 
his lucid Intervals, when the ſtrength of Na- 
ture had thrown oft all the diſturbing Parti- 
cles and his mind(as'tis oblerv'd of Mad men) 
was ſprightly and vigorous: Then in a Poeti- 
cal rapture he could fly with his Epicurus be- 
ond the flaming limits of this World, frame 
and diſfolve Seas and Heavens in an inſtant, 
and by ſome unuſual fallies, be the Grongeſt 
argument of his own opinion; for it ſeems im- 
poſſible that ſome things which he delivers, 
ſhould procced from Reaſon and Fudgment,or 
any Cauſe but Chance, and unthinking For- 
tune. Tully (for Lambine brings but very weak 
reaſons againſt the aſſertion of Euſehins) cor- 


reed theſe writings. Yirgi eagerly ſhudicd 
them, 


The LIFE of, &c. 


them,as Macrobius and Gellius witneſs ;the lat 
ter alſo calling him Poetam ingenio & facundia 

ellentem:And Cornelius Nepos hath placed 
him zuter Elegantiſiimos Poetas, Wherefore if 
fore great Divines have given him the ill 
Name of Cans, it was not for any rudneſs 
in his Verſe, but due rather to his Grecias 
Maſter : The Eternity of Matter, and thelike 
abſurd Afſertions, corrupting moſt of the 
Philoſophies of Athens. 
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| interpres Chrechi,caſtuſq;piuſq; 
Et Caroquicquid carius eſſe poteſt 2 

Ut nocet ingeniis non doQi mos Epicuri, 
Vita tui vatis morſque inhoneſta probant. 


E. Bernardus. 


he 


T ©. 
Mr. CR EEC H. 


On His accurate Verſion of Lucretzus. 


'T'Ts trur, perſwaded that there was rich Orc, 

I boldly Launch'd,& would newWorlds explore * 
Deep Mines I ſaw, and hidden Wealth to lie 
In Rosky Entrails, and in Sierras high : 


4 


T ſaw a fruitful Soil, by none yet trod, 
Reſerv'd for Hero's, or ſome Demy-God ; 
And urg'd my Fortune on ;— 
*Till rugged Billows, and a danz rous Coaft 

My vent'rous Bark, and raſh Attempt had Croft; 
When Landing unknown Paths,and bard Acceſs, 
Made me deſpond of Pre-conceiv'd ſucceſs ; 3 
T turnd my Prow, and the Diſcov'ry made, 


But was too Weak, 1) "301 my ſclf 10 Trade, 
Mach leſs to make «4 _nvguelt and Subdy T 
That glorious Enterpri/- 21 (of for You, 
Columbus thus, only dij:« ' 1nd, 


But it was Won by Great Co's hand : 
As with rich $poils of goodly K11.doms fraught, 
The immenſe Treafure to \becia Brought ; 

So You the rich Lucretius (unknows 

7o th Engliſhworld(bravely have made! our Own, | 
And by juſt Title, Tou deſerve the Crown. 


J. Evelin, 


White-Hall 
Decemb. 15. 
32, 
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To Mr. CREECH upon his 


Fr Tranſlation of Lucretins 
"ro[2- : 

al into Engliſh. 
ce 3 


{ FT YOw happy had ourEngliſhTongue been made 
H Were bur our Wir induſtrious as our Trade? 
4, | Wou'd wefrom hence todiſtant Countries go? 
* What Greece or Rome e're yields in England ſow c 
* Andreach th' Unlearned what the Learned know. 
In this the French Excel, but we take Care 
Not what they write, but only whar they wear; 
* Vain thothey be, in them leſs Care we find 
{ To dreſs the Body than adorn the Mind. 
| There, to know all, you only French ſhall nged ; 
And the World's Learning in one Language read. 
Why ſhould our Ifle be by her Sons deny'd ; 
Whar if obrain'd, wou'd prove her greateſt Pride? 
Shou'd ſome Object our Language will not bear, 
(B) Let 


Thou above all ſeem'ſt for this Task defign'd ; 
Charming thy Pen, and Marchleſs is thy Mind ; 
With all youth's Fire, and Ages judgment blcſt, 
Learning ir ſelf is ſeated in thy Breaſt : 

Thou haſt Lucretius Engliſht — — 

Nor has it ſuffcr'd by the Change of Tongue, 
We read, and find Lucretizs all along. 

,Thee ſure the God of Poets did inſpire, 

And warm'd thy Breaſt with his peculiar Fire; 
Pickt from his ſevcral Sons thy happier Hand 
To bleſs with Foreign Wit thy Native Land. 
Thy Pen might make 7heocr2/us appear 

In Englijh Dreſs, and Wound the lif'ning Ear. 
The Heavenly Yirgil here has ſuffer d Wrong, 
Taughtby unskilful Hands the Engliſh "Tongue - 
He begs thy Aid, for him the Land beſide, 
Can all theſe ask, and can they be denid : 
Horace we have in Paraphraſtick Dreſs, 

(They who enlarge his Poems, make 'em lcls 
Tho baulkrt before wou'd fee us once agen, 

Ang Courts th' Aſſiſtance of thy juſter Pen : 


On 


Let 'em but read thy Book, "tis A»ſwer'd there, 
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On theſe, and ſuch as theſe, if ſuch there are, 


Imploy thoſe hours Convenience lers thee ſpare. 


For tnis in Wadham's peaceful Walls refide; 
Books be thy Pleaſure, To do well thy Pride: 
Believe me, Youth, for | am read in Cares, 

And bend bencarh the weighr of Fifty Years ; 

Dear-bought Experience told me what was true, 

And Friendſhip bids me tell thoſe Truths to you, 
Quit not for publick Cares thy Colledge Life, 


# Nor take, that fort of Settlement, a Wife. 
| Truſt not the glittering Court, or noifte Town 


Hang not on this Fool's Laugh, nor that Knaves 
But as thou art, Lord of thy ſelf appear, (Frown. 


2 Thy hours thy own,not clogg'd with hopes or fear. 
Z Thus we may every Year expett to ſee 


Things we ſhall wonder at, and worthy Thee, 


London, Jar: 
25, LOS28 
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To his Ingenious FRIEND | 
Mr. CREECH : On his Excellent Tran- 


(lation of Lucretiys. 


|J' Vas Bold for Touth Luctetius 77eights to ſtorm, 
But Touth alone had Vigour to Perform. 
The lately Fabrick ſtood by all admir'd, 
But none to Copy the vaſt Frame aſpir 'd : 
| All own'd ſome ſacred Power the Work did guide, 
| Aids which our Author to the World deny d. 
| What to attempt did ſo much Wonder raiſe, 
Perform'd fo well muSt challenge greater Praije : 

| With thine thy Country's Fame thou here doft ſhow, © 
| What Britiſh Wit aud Britiſh Speech can do. E 
Lucretius Engliſht\ Tis fo rich a Prize, 4 
We gaze upon't and ſcarce believe our Eyes. 
We read, aud ſee the Reman Genius ſþ7ne, 
Without allay in each Bright Page of thine ; 
Then pauſe, and doubting ſtill, again repair, 
Again we jind the Learn'd Lucretius there. 
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Thy pains oblige us on a double ſcore, 
True to thy Author, to Religzon more. 

Whilſt Learnedly his Errors thou doff note, 

And for his Poyſon bring,$t an Antidote. 

From Epicurus Walks thus weeding Vice, 

No more the Garden but a Paradiſe. 

—_ " - ky | N . Tate, 


29. 82, 


To Mr. CREE CZ. 


Upon his Tranſlation of Lucretius. 


S1R, 

WW your Book the firſt time came abroad, 
I muſt confeſs I ſtood amaz'd and aw'd ; 

For, as to ſome good Nature I pretend, 

I feard to read-left 1 ſhould not commend, 

Lucretius Engliſht | *ewas a Work might ſhake 

The powr of Engliſh Verſe to undertake. 

This all Men thought, but you are born, we find, 

T* out-do the ExpeQations of Mankind ; 

Since you've ſo well the noble Task perform'd, 

Envy's appeas'd and prejudice difarm'd : 


For 


Secure great injur'd Haro from the wrong 


For when the rich Original we petuſe, 
And by it try the Metal you produce ; 

Tho there indecd the pureſt Ore we find, 

Yer ſtill in you it ſomething ſeems refin'd : 

Thus when the Great Lucrerius gives a looſe, 

And laſhes to her fpecd his fiery Muſe ; 

Still with him you maintain an equal pace, 

And bear full Stretch upon him all the Race ; 

But when in rugged way we fand hin rein 

His Verſe, and nor ſo ſmooth a Stroak maintain ; 
There the Advantage lic receives is found, 

By you taught Temper, and to chooſe his ground; 
Next his Philoſophy you've ſo expreſt 

In genuine Terms, {o plain, yet neatly dreſt, 
Thoſe Murd'rers that now mangle it ail day ? 
In Schools, may learn from you the catic way 

To let us know what they would mean and fay : ; 
If Arifotle's Friends will ſhew the Grace : 
To wave for one their Statute in that Caſe. þ 
Go on then, Sir, and fince you could alpire, 5 
And reach this Heighr, aim yer at Laurels higher : 
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He unredeem'd his labour'd with ſo long, 
In ZZo{boarn Rhyme, and leſt che Book ſhould fail, 
Expos'd with Pictures to promote the Sale ; 

So Tapſters ſer out Signs, for muddy Ale, 

Your'e only able ro retrive his Doom, 

And make him here as tam'c. as once at Rome : 

For {ure when Jalzzs firſt this Ile fubdu'd, 

Your Anceſtors then mijxt with Roman Blood ; 
Some near Ally'd to that whence Ov:d came, 
Virgil and Horace, thoſe three Sons of Fame ; 
Since to their Memory it is fo true, 

And ſhews their Poetry ſo much in You. 

Go on in Pity to this wretched Ile, 

Which ignorant Poctaſiers do defile, 

With Joufe Madrizals for Lyrick Verle ; 

inſtead of Comedy with naſty Farce. 

Would Plaztas, Terence e're have been fo lewd 

1” have dreſt Jackpudding up to catch the Crowd 2 
Or Sophecles five tedious Aﬀts have made ? 
To ſhew a whining Fool in Love betray'd 

By ſome falle Friend or ſlippery Chambermaid, , 
Then ere he hangs hiniſelf bemoan his F all 

In 
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In a dull Speech, and that fine Language cal! 2 
No, fince we live in ſuch a fulſom &Agc, (Stage 
When Nonſenſ: Loads the Preis, and Choaks the 


- When Block-heads will claim Wit in Nature's {pighr, 


And every Dunce, that ſtarves, preſumes to write, 
Exert your fſelf, defend the Muſes Caule, 

Proclaim their Right, and to maintain their Laws 
Make the dead Ancients ſpeak the Britiſh Tongue ; 
That ſo each chattering Daw who aims ar Song, 

In his own Mother-Tongue may humbly read ? 
What Engins yct are wanting in his Head 

To make him equal to rhe mighty Dead. 

For of all Natures Works we molt ſhould ſcorn 

The thing who thinks himſelf a Poet born, 

Unbred, Untaught he Rhymes, yet hardly ſpells, 
And ſenfſleſly, as Squirrels Jangle Bells, 

Such things, .Sir, here abound, May therefore you 
Be ever to your Friends, the Mules, true: 3 
May our Defe&s be by your Powers ſupply'd, 3 
'Till as our Envy now, you grow our Pride. 3 


?*Till by your Pen reſtor'd, .in Triumph born 


The Majeſty of Poetry return. 
—_— T ho. Otway. 


Jan. 10,82. 
To 


= to. ol 
, Mr. CREEC H, 


ws | Immediatley after the Second Edition of His 
ue ; Lucretius, occaſioned by two of the foregoing Copies, 


] Y”= you Right will my own Credit raiſe, 
Q # Tyget my ſelf, but add not to your Praiſe ; 
of As ſome to Wit, have put in their Pretence, 
KK From keeping Company with Men of Senſe. 
Tet, Sir, believe me; no ſuch mean Deſigns 


s, # Drew from my haſty Pen ſuch worthleſs Lines, 
From Cham the ſharers of your Sacred Flame, 
on 3 Had made their generous Preſents ts your Fame, 


Their Verſe ſo Noble; and ſo brave their Love, 
All but their boundleſs Theme they ſoar d abgve. 
This made that willing Fool, my Mule, aſpire 
(Tho unacquainted with an equal Fire,) 
To pay the Tribute ſhe preſum'd was due 
In common Gratitude to Them and You. 
Think not, Learn'd Touths, we lov'd or honour'd leſs ; 
Becauſe none here their Sentiments expreſs ; 
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Or that pofſeFF of unexhauſted Store, 
Like Indians made by uſeleſs Riches Poor, 

We knew not how to prize the Noble Ore. 

We lov'd his Judgment, we admir d his Heat, 
And knew the endleſs Treaſures of his Wit. 

But the mu$5F now to double Value riſe, 

With new Attraftions pieaſe our wondring Eyes, 
Since to their Charms our Town indebted ſtands, 
For the ſweet Touches of your Maſter Hands. 
And he may quit thoſe Sums our wart did owe, 
So Nobly lent from a Vafi Fund by You. 


S. John's Oxon, "NS Hoy. 
Feb. 22. 16$3. | 


Rn i ma en ne ie eee ned 


To Mr. CRE EC H on His Lucretins. 


Thers, dear Friend, more early might appear 
FJ Thy Pompous Train of Fancy's Robes to bear ; 
They firft did bear the Trumpet of thy Fame, 
And therefore firit to theſe thy Triupmbs came ; 
7 was made Thine, not by Reporr, or Noiſe ; 

But by weigh d Judgment, and deliberate Choice: | 
Much 


\ | Mach more 7 beard than 7 could well beligne ; 


But more 1 ſaw than Fame it ſelf conld give, 
Than een a Friends beft thought might own; much leſs 
Theſe ſcanty Verſes perfetly expreſs : 

Thy Work, thy Fir? born Work, thy earlier piece 
As Carus dear, and lovely as Lucrece : 
This &en thy Foes admire, but lewdly feign 
That Thou art not fo charming as thy Strein : 
As if but once, by chance thou wert Tor, 
And thy whole Self not much to be defir'd : 
Believe me, Sir, tho little elſe I boaf?, 
My Senſe is not in exvious Mazes loft: 

I cannot ſcorn : nay, rather much admire 
Een Cottages to which the God's retire ; 
E'en filent Oaks, or rough unpoliſh'd Wood, 
On which the Deity of Wit hath ſtood : 
But tho'rt not ſo (tho ſo T once had heard) 
I'm by thy Self, as by thy Verſe, endear'd : 

My Creech as ſmooth as Love, or Wit, or Wine, 
As ſweet as rapturons thoughts, or Joys Divine. - 
From all that's weak, or mean, or trivial, free; 


As Whigs from Senſe, or Faith, er Loyalty ; 


_ 


Great as the proud Man's Hopes, or Fools pretence : 

And full of Sacred Art, and ſolid Senſe: 

Witneſs theſe Ears of mine, which Fate would have 

Deaf to the Foppiſh, Fooliſh, and the Granwe ; 

When they their uſual Bars with eaſe remov'd, 

And gladly heard the charming Voice they low'd : 
But if this Book. not perfetlly comments, 

. Nor Envy ſhews thy Worth, nor we thy Friends, 

Then haft my Creech, and all thy Glories ſhow, 

Encreaſe thoſe Debts the Learn'd already owe ; 

' And like bold SCipio daunt the Guilty Bar, 

Tranſmitting to thy Fudges all thy Fear : 

And ſay, —— My gentle Criticks, hold your peace, 

This Day Pre conquer d Italy and Greece ; 

And you, my Friends, accompany my Call, 

Whilſt Glorious I aſcend the Starry Capitol. 


Cambriage, Tuly Jo. Barnes, Fellow of 7 
20th, 1683. Emannel College. #3 In 
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To the unknown Dapbnis on his 
Excelleat Travſilation of Lucretius: 


\Fou Great 7 oung-nian permit among the Croud 
Of thoſe that Sing thy mighty Praiſes Loud, 
| | My humller Muſe to bring her Tribute too ; 
, Taſpir'd by thy vaſt Flights of V erſe 
Methinks I ſhould ſome wondrous thing Rehearſe 
Worthy Divine Lucretius, and Diviner Tou / 
But T of feebler Seeds defraud, 
tVhile the flow moving Atoms flrove 
py With careleſs Heed to form my Mind, 
1 - Compos'd it all of ſofter Love : 
xe. * In Gentle Numbers all my Songs are dreſt ; 
; And when I would Thy Glories Sing, 
What in Strong Manly Verſe ſhould be expreſt 
| Turns all to Womani(h Tenderneſs within 
' Whilſt that which Admiration does Inſpire 
' In other Souls, kindles in Mine a Fire: 
To. 


(C) 


Let them Admire thee ow———whilſt I this newer __ 
Pay thee yet more than They, 
Foy more T owe, fince thou haſt taught Me more 
Than all the Mighty Bards that went before. 
Others long fince have pall'd the vaft Delight, 
ta Duller Greek and Latin ſatufy d the Appetite - | 
But IT untearn'd in Schools diſdain that Mine | 
Should treated be at any Feaſt but Thine. 
Titl now T curff my Sex and Education, 
2nd more the ſcanted Cuſtoms of the Nation, 
Permitting not the Female Sex to tread 
The Mighty Paths of Learned Heroes Dead: 
The Godlike Virgil and great Homer's Muſe 
Like Divine Myſteries are conceal from us ; 
We are forbid all grateful Themes, 
No raviſhing Thoughts approach our Ear ; 
The Fulſome Gingle of the Times 
Ts all we are allow'd to Underſtand, or Hear. 


But as of old when Mew Unthinking lay, k 
E're Gods were worſhip't, or &re Laws were fram'd © F 
The wiſer Bard that taught 'em fir? t obey, 

Was next to what he taught Ador'd and Fam'd ; 
Gentler 
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Geptler they grew,their Words aud Manners chang'd: 
And Salvage now no more the Woods they rang'd ; 


| $o Thon by this Tranflation dos advance 
Our Knowlenge from the State of Tanorance ; 
"> And Equal'ſt Us to Man \ O how fhall We 


| Enough Adore, or Sacrifice enough ts Thee! 
The myſtick Terms of rough Philoſophy 
Thou doF# fo plain and eafily Expreſ, 
Tet Deck'st 'em in ſo ſoft and gay a Drefo, 
8o Intelligent to each Capacity, 
That they at once inffruft and charm the Senſe 
With heights of Fancy, heights of Eloquence z 
And Reaſon over all unfetter'd Plays, 
Wanton and undiſturb'd as Summers Breeze 
That gliding murmurs 0r8 the Trees, 
And no hard Notion meets, or flops it's ways ; 
It Pierees, Conquers aud Compels 
As ſtrong as Faith refiſHeſs Qracles, 
£ Faith the Religious Sonts content, 
* 7 Faith the ſecure Retreat of Routed Argument. 
: FHail Sacred Wadham! Whom the Muſes Grace, 
"And from the reft of all the Reverend Pile | 
(C2) of 


Of Noble Palaces, deſign'd thy Space 
Where they in ſoft retreat might Dwell. 
They Bleſt thy Fabrick, and they ſaid ——A0 7 hou 
Our Dareing Sons contain ;; 
We Thee our Sacred Nurſery ordain, 
They ſaid, aud Ble?, and it was fo, 4 
And if of old the Fanes of Sylvian Gods : 
Were worſhip't as Divine Abodes ; 
If Courts are held as Sacred Things, 
For being the Awful Seats of Kings : 
What YVeneration ſhould be paid 
To thee that baft ſuch wanderous Poets made? 
To God's for fear Devotion was defign'd, 
And ſafely made us bow to Majeſty : 
Poets by Nature Aw, and Charm the Mind, 
Are born, not made or by Religzon, or Neceſſity. 
The Learned Thirſis did to thee belong, 
VYho Athens Plague has ſo divinely Sung ; 
Thirſis to wit, a Sacred Friendſhip trus L 
Paid mighty Cawley's memory it's due. y 4 
Thirſis, who while a greater Plague did reign * B, 
Than that which Athens did depopulate 
Scattering 


uv 
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Scattering Rebellious Fury ore the Plain, 
; That Threatned Ruine to the Church and{ State, 
02s Unmov'd He food and fear d no Threats of Fate ; 
That Loyal Champion for the Church and Crawa 
Still did his Sovereign's Cauſe eſpouſe, 

And was above the Thanks of the mad Senate-FHouſe. 
Strephon the Great, whom laf? you ſent abroad, 
PVhoWrit, aud Lov'd, and look d like any God. 
For whom the Muſes mourn, the Lovesſick Maids 
Are languiſhing in Melancholy, ſhades , 

The Cupids flag their VVings, their Bows unty, 
And uſeleſS Quivers hang neglefed by ; 
And ſcatter d Arrows all around them ty : 

By murmuring Brooks the Careleſs Deittes are latd, 

Weeping their Rifled Power now noble Strephon's Dead. 
Ab Sacred Wadham ! Could/t thou never own 
But this Delight of all Mankind aud thine, 

For Ages palt of Dulneſs this alone, 
Thu charming Hero would atone, 
And make thee glorious to ſucceeding time. 
* But thou like Nature's ſelf diſdain? to be 
3 Stinted to fingularit Ye | 


As faſt ay ſhe, thou deſt-produce, 
And over all the ſacred Myſtery doſft infuſe. 
No ſooner was fam'd Strephon's Glory fet, 
Strephon the fofe, the Lovely, Gay and Great, 
But Daphnis riſes like the Horning Star, 
That guides the wandring Traveller from afar ; 
Daphnis, whom every Grace and Muſe inſpires, 
Scarce Strephon's raviſhing Poetick Fires 
So kindly Warm, or ſo divinely Cheer. 
Advance Toung Daphnis as thou haf# begun, 
So let thy mighty Race be run; 
T hou in thy large Poetick Chace 
Begin'ſt whereothers end the Race, 
If now thy grateful Numbers are fo ſtrong, 
If they fo Early can ſuch Graces ſhow 
Like Beauty, ſo ſurprizing, whilſt fo Young : 
What Daphnis, will thy riper Judgment do, 
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When thy unbounded Perſe in their own Streams ſhall 4 
What wonders will they not produce, (fow ? 
When thy immortal fancy's looſe, 4 

 Unfetter'd, Unconfin'd by any other Muſe ? 

Advance Toung Daphnis then, aud maiſt thou prove * 
Still happy in thy Poetry and Love. 


May 


May all the Groves, with Daphnis Songs be Bleſt, 
Whilf every Bark, i with thy Difticks dreft : 
May timorous Maids, learn how to love from thence, 
And the Glad Shepherd Arts of Eloguence - 
: And when to Solitudes thou wouldſt retreat, 
May their tun'd Pipes, thy Welcomt celebrate ; 
Whilf all the Nymphs /trow Garlands at thy Feet, 
May all the purling Streams, that murmaring paſs 
The ſhady Groves, and Banks of Flowers, 
The low repoſing Beds of Graſs, 
Contribate to thy ſoftef# Hours, 
Maiſt thou thy Muſe and Miſtreſs there Careſs, 
And may one heighten # others happineſs ; 
And whilft thou thus Divinely deſt converſe, 
* Wearecontent to know, and to admire thee inthy Perſe. 


* London, Fan. 
= 25. 1682, 


A, Behn. 
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To Mr. CREECH on his 


Tranſlation of Lucretzius. 


W 


Ccept this Praiſe, and ſo much more your Due, | An 
From one that envies and admires you roo. | Tc 


I thought indeed before I heard your Fame, Al 
No Layrels grew but on the Batiks of Cham x Le 
Where Chaucer was by ſacred Fury fir'd, | Ar 
And everlaſting Cowley lay inſpir'd. Rc 
Where Milton firſt his wondrous Viſion law, * An 
And Marvel! taught the Painter how to Drav : 8 W 
Beſides an Iſſue which we Bluſh to own, 3 An 
Moſt of the Scriblers that infeſt rhe Town, s Ar 
Lay at our Doors expos'd ; tho' after Times Y Bu 
Shall have the Pleaſure not to hear their Rhimes. K Yc 
Burt now niy pious Error 1 condemn, $ Bu 


A Propher's Born out of Jeruſalem. ;- 
And yer I wiſh Learn'd Youth, I wiſh thee ours, # 
Your vain Antiquity, your boaſted Tow'rs, 1 
Your ſtately Walls that Shel/den's Pomp expreſs, 
Nay, Podley's facred Offerings move me leſs : 


Hail 


(| 


4 
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All Hail, 


ws 


Hail wonderous Poet full of excellence, 


{ That read'ſt in every Language, Wit, and Senſe ; 


Thou great Lacretius ; how Im pleas'd to ſee, 
That ſo corrupt an Age can reliſh thee > 

And thou his equal, greater Friend to Truth, . 
Who kindly doſt inſtru& our lazy Youth, 
And tak'{t this eaſielt way their Souls to fire, 
To make 'em underſtand, and yet admire, 


— 


Let me at leaſt thy Piety commend, 


| And own a kindneſs that yo've done my Friend, 


Z Reviv'd anew ; ſo when I've met before 
* An old Acquaintance on a forcign ſhore, 


Wirh pleaſing doubt, his Perſon I review, 
And ſcarce belieye my Senſes tell me true ! 


# Arc you then he whom I fo dearly lov'd ? 

E But, Lord, how much you're chang'd, how much im- 
S Your Native Roughneſs allis left behind, (prov'd - 
Z Bur till rhe ſame good Man tho more refind. 
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Here then our former friendſhip we reſtore, 
And talk of wonders that we did before. 


Kings Coll. Camb. F A 


Jan. 1. 16982. 
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To Mr. CREECH on his 


Tanllation of Lucretios. 


Hat to begin would have been madnc\s 
thought, < 
Excceds our Praiſe when to perfection brought : 
Who could believe Lucretius lofty Song 
Could have been reach'd by any modern Tongue * 
'Of all the Suitors to immortal Fame 
That by Tranſlations ſtrove to raiſc a Name, 
This was the Teſt, this the Uiyſes Bow, 
Too Tough by any to be bent bur you. 
Caras himſelf of the hard Task complains 
To fetter Grecian thoughts in Roman Chains, 


Much harder thine. in an unlearned Tongue d 
To hold in Bonds, ſo eaſic yer ſo ſtrong, 
The Greek Philoſophy and Latin Song. - ( 


If then he boaſts-that round his ſacred head 
Freſh Girlands grow,and branching Lawrels ſpread, 
Such as not all the mighty Njze before 

Ee gave, or any of their Darlings wore, 


What 


| What Lawrels ſhould be thine, what Crowns thy 
Due, : 
What Garlands, Mighty Poer, ſhou'd be grac'd by 
you ? 
Tho deep, tho wondrous deep his Senſe does flow, 
8 Thy ſhining ſtile does all its Riches ſhow ; 
s So clear the Stream, that thro it we deſcry 
Ail che bright Gems that at the botrom lie, 
Here you the troublers of our-Peace remoye, 
[znoble Fear, and more TIgnoble Love : 
5 H-re we are caught how firſt our race began, 
And by whar ſteps our Fathers climbd ro Man; 
To Man as now he is---wich Knowledge filld Y 
In Arts of Peace and War, in Manners skilld, 
Equal beforeto his fellow Grazers of the field. 
Natures firſt tate, which well tranſpos'd;and own d,) 
(For Owners in alt Ages have been found) 


, Has made a Modern Wit fo much renown'd, 
When Thee we read, we find ro be no more 
( Than what was Sung a Thouſamd Years before. 


% 


Thou only tor this Noble Task werr fit, 

d;, -3 To ſhame thy Age roa jult Senſe of Wir, 
By thewing how the Learned Romays writ, 
(D 2) "0 


To teach fat heavy Clowns to know their Trade, 
And not turn Wits, who were for Porters made, 
But quit falſe Claims to the Poetick Rage, 

For Squibs and Crackers, and a Smithfield Stage, 
Had Providence ere meant that in defpighr 

Of Art and Nature, fuch dull Clods thou'd write, 
Bawvius and Mezvius had been ſav'd by fate 

For Settle and for Shadwel to Tranſlate, 

As it ſo many Ages has for Thee 

Preſerv'd the mighty Work that now wegee. 


© 


Cambridge, 
Decemb: 
18.1682. 
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ToM CREECH 


Tranſlation of Lucretins. 


WW Hat all Men wiſht, tho few cou 'd hope to ſee, 
We are now Bleft with, and oblig'd by Thee: 
Thou from the Ancient Learned Latin Store, 


Gio ſt us one Author, and we hope for more. 

May they enjoy thy Thoughts----let not the Stage 
The Idjt Moment of thy hours engage. 

Each Tear that Place ſome wond'rous MouFter breeds, 
And the Wits Gardenis overrun with Weeds. 

There Farce i Comedy, Bombast call d Stroug, 

Soft words, with nothing in 'em, make a Song. 

'Tws bard to ſay they fteal'em now adaies, 

For ſure the Ancients never wrote ſuch Plays. 

Theſe ſcribling Tnfefts have what they deferve, 

Not Plenty, nor the Glory for to Starve. 

That Spencer knew, that Taſlo felt before, 

And Death found ſurly Ben. exceeding poor. 
Heaven turn the Omen from their Image here, 

May he with Foy the well plac d Lawrel wear : 

Great Virgil's happier fortune may he find, 

And be our Czar, like Auguſtus, kind. 
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But let not this diſturb Thy tuneful head, 
Thou writ'#t for thy Delight, and not for Bread, 
Thou art not cur to write th by Verſe with care, . 
But art above what other Poets fear. 

What may we not expect from ſuch a Hand, 

That has, with Books, Flimſelf at free Command : 


Thou know'lt in Touth, what Age has ſought *in Vain, 


And bring ſt forth Sous without a Mothers Pain : 
So eafie u thy Senſe, thy Verſe fo ſweet, 

Thy words ſo proper, and Thy Phraſe ſo fit, 

Fe read, and real again, aud ſtill admire 


Whence came this] oath, and whence this wonderous fir E. 


Pardon this Rapture, Sir, But who can be 
Cold and unmov'd, yet have his thoughts on Thee ? 
Thy goodueſs may My ſeveral faults forgive, 

And by your help theſe wretched Lines way live - 
But if when view'd by your ſeverer ſight, 

They ſeem unworthy to &e40ld the Light ; 

Let 'em with ſpeed in deſerv'd flames be thrown, 
They | ſend no fighs, nor murmur out a groan, 
But dying filently Tour Jult ice own. 


London, Feb. 6. 


Ad Thomam Creech, De verſtone Lacretis. 


[1 
FT nos dum legimns Lucre!i nobile Carmen 
LI Angltaco ſermone, ftupemus ! 
Ut dum Roma ſum yatat ſcelerata Poetam 
Sancta ſuum mary Anglia Jatat ! 
Fe/1x! By Falix Advieſcens divite vena 
Ac tudo cuſtiſſime Vatum ! 
aud Te Vulgus mers Scriptorum rohore junfto 
Pro merit” lautare valemus, 


12, 


Cui Terre-motus, cus Voce Trnitrua {eva, 
Cui Fulmen, n:c Tnane profundum 

Pegaſeum remorentur iter, maznoque Britannani 
Avertant molumine Muſam, 

Infinitum intras ſpatium, © Cimabula rerum 
Scrutars, Vacuumg, Artomoſq, 

Mente pia citus inſpetas, & millia diffi- 
cu'tatum quam plurima penn 

Scandens etheres, jam tandem errors aperta 
Diſpells ratione tengbreas : 

Metrum, Le*tor, habes Adamante perennins ipfo, 
Dalce Metrum, © ſublimius Aſtre. 


De Calle Equin9 
1 'PÞ 4 
Aug 30. 16872. 
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To Mr. CREEC H on his Tranſlation gf 
Lucretius into Engliſh Veple. 


Here's ſcarce a Paultry Dawber in the Town, «© 
(So much like Apes we doat on whar's our own). 
But will pretend i expreſs the Air, and Grace | 
Of each great Monarch and Admired Facg, x 
See how the dull neglefted Trifles lie. 

And ſcarce can gain a glance from paſſers by : 

Unleſs we reckon the unthinking Fry 

Who glare in Shoals at gawdy drapery ; 

But when with charming Stroaks and Powerful Lines 
Some curious T'itian the great work defs 91s , 

The lively Figures all our Paſſions move, 

And as if Real, we obey, and love: 

The Envious, pleas d on force, here gazing ſtands 

FP hilft. all erue Artiſts wondering clap their Hand ; 
Each Novice may the hheneſs profly hit, 

He only Paints with Gentgs and with Vat, 

That finds, or mak's all Beautifu! that fi, 

No Scar, or Fauits of Nature do appear, 

Tet ſomething that reſembles them u there, 

Strangely by wmndrcus Art inade tempting fair, 
Such # the G:nius, Creech, ſuch u thy Art, 

We have Laicrorics like im every Part, 

Tee no decays of Age, no rounbneſi ſhown, 

Is Maſterly, and Great, the Beauty's all thy Orrn, 


”. 
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LUCRETIUS:, 
THE FIRST BOOK. 


yy >” IND Vu, Glory of the beſt Abodes, 
{x Parent of Rome, and joy of: Men and Gods ; 
| Delight of all, comfort of Sea and Earth ; 
To whoſe kind Powers all Creatures owe their Birth. - 
At thy approach, Great Goddeſs, ſtreight remove 
Whar e're are rough, and Enemies to Love ; 
The Clouds diſperie, the Winds do ſwiftly walk, 
And reverently in Murmurs breath their laſt : 
The Earth with various Art (for thy warm Powers 
That dull Maſs feels) puts forth their gawdy Flowers : 
For Thee doth ſubtle Luxury prepare 
The choiceſt ſtores of Earth, of Sea and Air 
To welcome Thee ſhe comgs profuſely D-eit 
With all the Spices of the wanton Eaſt 
To pleaſure Thee een lazy Luxury toils ; | 
The roughelt Sca puts on ſmooth Looks, and Smiles : 
The well pleas'd Heaven aſſumes a brighter Ray 
At thy approach, and makes a double Day. 

When firſt the gentle Spring begins tinſpire 
Melting Thoughts, foft Wiſhes, gay Dye, 
And warm Favonius fans the Amorous fire”, 
Firſt thro the Birds the Active Flame doth move; 


Who with their Mates fit down, and Sing, and Love ;* 
4 A They 


"0 Lycretius. Book I, # Þ 


[They gratefully their tuneful Voice imploy X F, 
At thy approach, the Author of their Joy. O 
Each Beaſt forgets iis Rage, and entertains &@ 1 
A ſofter Fury, thro the flowery Plains, | vv 
Thro rapid Streams, thro Woods and filent Grove T 
With wanton Play they run co meet their Loves. © 
Whole Nature yields unto your Charms : The ways At 
You lead, ſhe follows, and eagerly obeys. Ri 
Acted by thoſe kind Principles You infufe Li 
Fach Bird and Beaſt endeavours to produce -_ Be 


His kind, and the decaying World renews, 
Thee, Nature's powerful Ruler, withour whom T 
Nothing that's lovely, nothing gay can come 


From darkfom Chaos deep and ugly Womb ; T 
Thee, now I ſing of Nature, I muſt chooſe Tl 
A Patron to my Verſe, be thou my Myſe ; ; Br 
And make my Lines, whilft I to Memmius write, p 2 
Thy choice, , thy moſt deſerving Favorite : Ol 
Inſpire my Breaſt with an unuſual Flame, Cz 
Sprightly as his Wit, immortal as hzs Fame: W 
Let Wars tumultuous noiſe and Jabours ceaſe, 

Let Earth andSea enjoy a folid Peace : In 
Peace is thy Gift alone ;- For furious Mars, Ne 
The only Governour and God ok» Wars, Su 
Tired with heat and toil doth oft reſort N 
To taſte the pleaſures.of the Paphian Court ; | Nt 
Where on thy Boſom he ſupinely lies, | 

And greedily drinks Love at both his Eyes ; - Rt 
Till quite o'recome he ſnatches an eager kiſs, W 
And haſtily goes on to greater Bliſs. Ar 
Then'midft b& tri embraces claſp thine Arms At 
About his Negk, and call forth allthy Charms; F 
Careſs with all thy ſubtile Arts, become By 
& Flatterer, and beg a Peace for Rome: 8 Tc 


For 


* 


TL # Bookl. Lacreting. $ 
For midſt rough Wars how can Verſe ſttioothly flow, 
Or midft ſuch Seorms the learned Laurel grow ? 
How can my Methmius have time to read, 
Who by his Aticeſtors fam'd Glory led 
To noble Actions muſt efpouſe the Cauſe 
Ot his dear Country's Liberties and Laws ? 
And you my Memmius, free from other cares, 
Receive right Reafon's Voice with well purg'd Ears, 
Leſt what I write and ſend you for your Good, 
Be ſcorn'd and damn'd, before well underſtood, 
I trear of things abftruſe, che Derry, 
The vaſt and fleddy Motions of the Sky 3 
The riſe of Things, how curious Nature joytis | The Subjel8 
The Various Seed, and in otie Maſs combities Aha Do: 
The jarring Principles : What riew {uppties, 
Bring Nouriſhment and Strength : How ſhe unties 
The Gordian knot, and the Poor Compound dies : 
Of what ſhe makes, to what ſhe breaks che frame, 
CalFd Seeds or Principles ; tho eithet Name 
We uſe promiſcuoutly, che Thing's the ſame. 

For whatſoever's Divine tnuſt five in Peace, | 
In undiſturb'd and everlaſting Eale : \ 
Not care for Ute, from fears and dangers free, 
Sufficient fo it's own Felicity :  ) 
Nought here below, Nought in our Powet it fieeds';; - 
Ne're ſmiles at good, fie're frowns at wicked Deeds. 

Long time Men lay oppreft with flavifh Fear, 
Religion's Tyranny did domineer, ' 
Which being plac'd in Heaven lock'd proudly down, 
And frighted abjedt Spirits with het Frown. 

At length 4 mighty one of Greece began 

T'aflerr rhe natural Libefry of Man, 

By ſenſeleſs Terrors arid vain Fancies led 

| To flavery y freight the conquer'd Fantons fied 

or a3 .- Not 
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Not the fam'd ſtories of the Deity, 

Nor all the Thunder of the threatning Sky 
Could ſtop his rifing Soul ; thro all he paſt 
The ſtrongeſt Bounds that powerful Nature caſt 

His vigorous and aCtive Mind was burl'd 

Beyond the flaming ljmits of «64 Werld 

Into the mighty Space, and there did ſee 

How things begin, what can, what cannot be 

How all muſt die, all yie!d to fatal force, 
What ſteddy limits bound their natural courſe; : 

He ſaw all this and brought it back to us. 
Wherefore by his ſucceſs our Right we gain, 
Religion is oar Subje&t and we Reign. 

If you ſhall bo at theſe bold Truths, and fly 
Theſe Lines as Maxims of Impiety, 

Conſider, that Religion did, and will 

Contrive, promote and Act the greateſt 1!), 

By that, Diana's cruel Altar flow'd 

With innocent and Royal Virgins Blood. 

Unhappy Maid ! With Sacred Ribbands bound, 
{Religion's Pride,) and boly Garlands crown 4, 

'To meet an undeſerv'd untimely Fate, 

Led by the Greciau Chiets in Pomp and State ; 

She ſaw her Father by, whoſe Tears did flow | 

In ſtreams, the only pity he could ſhow: 

She ſaw the crafty Prielt conceal the Knife 

From him, bleis'd and prepar'd againſt her Lite; 
She ſaw her Cirizers with weeping Eyes 
Unwillingly atrend the Sacrifice : 

Then dumb with Grief her Tears did pity crave, 
Bur. 'twas beyond her Father's power to fave; 

In vain did Innocence, Youth and Beauty plead, 

In vain the firſt Pledge of his Nuprial Bed ; 
She fell, e en now ou ripe for Nuptial j JJ's 
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To bribe the Gods, and buy a Wind for Try : 
S dy'd the. innocent, the harmleſs Maid, 
Such Diveliſh Afts Religion could. perſwade ) 
But ſtill ſome frightful Tales ſome furious Threats 

By Poets form'd, thoſe grave and holy Cheats, 
May biaſs thee ; Een I could eafily 6nd 
A thoufand Stories to diſtract thy Mind ; 

Invert new Fears, whoſe horrid looks ſhould Fright, 
And damp thy Thoughts, when eager on Delight. 

| And reaſon good. But if it once appear 

Thar after Death, there's neither Hope nor Fear, 
Then Men might freely T'riumph, then Diſdain 
The Poets Tales, and ſcorn their fanſted Pain - 

But now we muſt ſubmir, Gnce Pains we fear 
Eternal after Death, we know not where. « « 
We know not yer, how our Soul is produc'd, ** ;. 
Whether by Body Born, or elſe Infus'd ; 29 
Whether in Death breath'd our into the Air, 
She doth confus'dly mix and periſh there ; 
Or thro vaſt Shades, and horrid Silence go 
To viſit Brimftone-caves, and Pools below, 
Or into Beaſts retires 
As our fatn'd Ernius Sivgs, upon whoſe Brow p, 
The firſt and freſheſt Crowns of Laurel grow, a 
That ever Learned I:aly could ſhow ; 
Tho' he in laſting numbers doch expreſs 
The ſtately Acherufian Palaces, 
Which neither Soul nor Body e're invades, * 
But certain pal and melancholy Shades, 
From whence he ſaw old Homer's Gholt ariſe, 
An Auguſt Shade, down from whoſe reverend Eyes, 
Whilſt his learn'd Tongue Nature's great ſecrets 

told, . 

Whole ſtreams of Tears in mighty numbers roll'd. ; 
: | | oy There- 


| Lacretias 
Therefore I'll ſing, to cute theſe wanton Fears, 


_ Why Sun and Moon meet out the circling Years, 
How Bodzes farſt begin z but chiefly this, 


The iffieut 
FY. | 


Wh hence comes the Soul, and whar her Nature is: 

What ah her waking Thoughts, what cheats her 
|  Lyes, 

When. {leeping.or diſcas'd the thinks ſhe ſpies 

Thin Glioſts in various ſhapes abour her Bed, 

And'feems to heat the Voices of the Dead. 

_ Fa fenfible the Latin is too out 
To equal the vaſt rich Grecian ſtore : 
New mitter. vatious Nature ſtill affords, 

And-new. Conceptions do require new Words: 

Yet for reſpe&t of You with great delight 

I meet theſe dangers,  atid I wake all Night, 
Labouring fit Numbers and fir Words to find, 
To make Things plain, and to inſtruct your Mind, 


\ And teach her £0 dire here curious Eye 


 Intogy Nature greateſt Privacy. 


| (Souls 
Theſe Feats, that Darkneſs that o'reſpreads our 
Day can't diſperſe, but thoſe Erernal Rules 
Which from firm Premiſes true Reaſon draws, 
And a deep wp in into Nature's Laws. 
Well then, fer this as the firſt Rye be laid, 
Nothing Was by the Gods of Nothing made. 
For hence proceeds alt cur diſtruſt and fear, 
That many things in Earch and Heaven appear, 
Whoſe Cauſes far retnore and hidden lg, 
Beyond the kert of vulgar Reaſon's eye, 
Therefore aſcrib'd unto the Deity. 
But this once prov'd, it gives ati open way 
To Nature's Secrets and we walk in Day : 
How things are made, and how preſerv'd we'll prove 
Without the rrouble of the Powers above ; 
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[f Nothing can be fertile, what Law binds. 

All Beings (till to generate their own kjnds? _ 
Why do not all things variouſly. proceed  - 
From every Thing ? What ul of {imilar Seed 2 


' Why do not Birds and Fiſhes riſe from Earth ? 


And Men and Trees from Water take their Birth 2. 
Why do not Herd: and Flocks drop down from 4vr ? 
Wild Creatures and untam'd ipring every where? 


The ſame Tree would not Riſe from the ſame Root, IT 


The Cherry would not bluſh in the ſame Fruit ; 
Nought fixt and conſtant be, but every Year 5 
Whole Nature change, and All things All things bear. | 
For did not proper Seeds on all things wait, - .. - 
How chen could cs thing ill ariſe from that 2 
Bur now ſince conſtant Nature all things Breeds . 
From Matter htly joyn'd with proper Seeds, 
Their various Shapes, their different Properties, 
[5 the plain cauſe why All from all can't riſe, 
Belides, why isripe Cornin Summer found 2? 
Why not bald Winter with freſh Roſes Crown'd? 
Why not his Cups o'reflow with new-preſs'd Wine, 
But ſweaty Autumn only treads the Vine ? | 
But becauſe Seeds to vital Union caſt 
Spring and appear bur whillt the Seaſons laſt ; ——OO _. 
Whilſt Mother Earth hath warmth and ſtrength to bear, 
And can ſafely truſt her Intant-fruits to the mild Air. 
Things made of Nothing would at once appear, 
At any time and Quarter of the Year ; | 
Since there's no Sced whoſe Nature might remit, 


| And check their growth uatil che Seaſon's ft, 


Belide, no need of time for things to grow, 


| For that would be a meaſure &en toe flow $ 
{ Butin one inſtant, if from Nought began, 


A Shrub might be @ Tree, a Boy a Man. 


Bur 
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But this is falfe ; each mean Obſerver ſees 
Things grow from certain Seeds by juſt degrees, 
And growing keep their kind; and hence we know * 
That Things from proper Matter riſe, and grow 
By proper Matter Fed, and Nouriſh'd too. 

Apain ; the Earth puts forth no gawdy Flowers, 
Unleſs impregnated with timely ſhowers; 

And living Creatures too, that ſcarce receive 
Supplies of Foud, nor can Beget, nor Live: 
Wherefore *tis better to conciude there are 

Many ft common Bodies every where, 

W hich joyn'd, as Letters Words, do Things Compoſe; 
Than that from Nothing any Thing aroſe. 

Beſides, why doth weak Nature make ſuch ſmall, 
Suck Puny Things for Men ? Why not ſo Tall, 
That while they wade through Seas and ſwelling Tides; 
Th aſpiring Waves ſhould bardly reach their Sides ? 
Why not {o ſtrong, that they with eaſe might tear 
The hardeſt Rocks; and throw them thro' the Air ? 
Why cannot ſhe preſerve themrin their Prime, 

Above the power of devouring Time ? 

Why wanton Childhood ends in Youthtul rage; 
And Youth falls ſwittly into doting Ape ? 

Bur becauſe Things on certain Seeds depend 
For their Beginning, Continuance, and End. 
Therefore unfruitful Nothing, nothing breeds, 
Since all things owe their Life to proper Seeds. 

Beſides, Experience tells us, that wild Roots, 
Better'd by Art and So1l, bear noble Fruits : 
Whence we conclude, that Seeds of Bodies lie 
In Earth's cold Womb, which ſer at liberty 
By breaking of the Clods in which they lurk, 
Spring briskly up and do their proper Work. 
For were there none, tho we no help zftord, 
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Book I. Lucretius. 
Things would be better'd of their own actord. | 

Beſides, as Nothing Nature's power creates, 

So Death Dilſolves, but nat Apnibilates : 

For could the Subſtances 'of Bodies die, 

They preſently; would vaniſh from our Eye 
And without torce diflolving periſhall, 

And fitently into their Nothing fall : 

But now (ince 'Things from Seeds eternal riſe, . 
Their parts well joyn'd and fitted, Nothing dies 
Unleſs ſome force break oft the natural ties. 

Beſides, if o'er whatever Years prevail, 
Should wholly periſh, and it's Matter fatl, _ 
How could the Powers of al-kind Venus breed 
A conſtanr Race of Animals to fucceed ? 

Or how the Earth eternally ſupply 

With proper Food each their neceffity ? 

How. could the Springs and Rivers run ſo tar, 
And fill a Sea ? How the Air feed each Star ? 
For whatſoe*re could into Nothing wat, 
That infinite ſpace of Time already paſt 

Had quite conſum'd 
Bur if thoſe Bodies which compoſe this 4/1 
Could for ſo many Apes palt endure, 

They are Immortal, and trom Death ſecure, 
And therefore cannot into Nocbing fall. 

Again, the ſame force every thing would break, 
Were not the Union made more ſtrong or weak 
By the Inmortal Seeds; nay, more than that, 
One ſingle touch would be the ſtroke of Fate 5 


| For. things, where no Eternal Seeds are found, 


— 


Would ftreight diſſolve, and die with avy Wound : 


But ſince the Seed's Eternal, and the frame, 

Of Bodies and their Union not the ſame, 

Things may ſcoure and free from Danger ſtand, 
B 


Until 


_— 
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Unril ſome force, driven by an envious hand, 
Proportion'd to the Texture, breaks the band : 
Thus Death diffolves alone, ſhe breaks the Chain, 
And ſcatters Things to their firſt Seeds again. 

Laſtly, when Father Aber kindly pours 
On fertile Mother Earth his ſeminal ſhowers, 
They ſeem to Periſh there ; but ſtreight new juice 
Ferment, and various Herbs and Trees produce, 
Whoſe _ grow ſtrong, and ſpreading Branches 

gots 
Look freſh and green, and bend beneath their Fruit : 
Theſe nouriſhment ro Man and Beaſt do prove, 
Hence our Towns fill with Youth, with Birds each 
Grove, 

Who fit and ſing, and in a numerous throng 


With new fledg'd Wings clap and applaud their Song: # 


Theſe fat our Cattle, which diſtended lie 
On fertile Banks, their ſprightful Young ones by 


Revelling on Milk, which their ſwoll'n Udders yield, 


Grow gay and brisk, and wanton o're the field: 

And therefore Bodies cannot fall ro Nought, 

Since one thing ſtill is from another brought 

By provident Nature ; who lets Nothing riſe, | 

And Be, unleſs from ſomething elſe that dies. 
Now {ſince we have by various Reaſons taught, 

That nothing riſes from, or falls ro Nought, 

Leſt you diſſent, becauſe theſe Seeds muſt lie 


There ars Beyond the kene'en of the ſharpeſt Eye ; 
Seeds, tho 
undiſcernd, 


Know, there are Bodies which no Eye can ſee, 

But yer from their effets muſt grant to Be. 

For firſt the Winds diſturb the Seas and tear 

The ftouteſt Ships, and chaſe Clouds thro the Air : 
Sometimes thro humble Plains their violent courſe 


They take and bear down Trees with mighty force: 


Some | 


hes 
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Sometimes they riſe ſo high, their ſtrength ſo great, 
With furious Storms they lofty Mountains bear, 
Andtear their Woods - 
Theie muſt be Bodies, tho unſeen they be, 

Which thus diſturb Heaven, Earth, Air and Sea; 
Which hardeſt Oaks and Rocks, and all things tear, 
And ſnatch them up in whirlings thro the Air : 

They all ruſh on as headlong Rivers flow, 

Swoln big with falling ſhowers, or melting Snow ; 
Thoſe Rocks and "Trees o'return, and weighty Beams, 
And whirl their conquer'd Prey in rapid ftreams: 

No Bridge can check, no force the ſtream controle, 

It grows more wild and fierce, and beats the Mole : 
Ruine and Noiſe attend where e're it flows, 


| It rowls great Stones, and breaks what dare oppoſe: 
| Soruſh the Blaſts of #/5nd, which like a Flood, - 


Which way ſo e're they tend, drive Rocks and Wood, 
And All before them ; ſometimes upwards bear 
In rapid turns, and whirl them in the Air - 


E *Tis certain then, theſe Hinds that rudely fight, 


Are Bodies, tho too ſubtle for our ſight ; 


# Since they do work as ſtrong, as furious grow 


As violent Szreams, which all grant Bodies, do. | 
Thoſe numerous Odours roo, whoſe Smells delight 
And pleaſe the Noſe, are all too thin for fight. 


| We view nor Heat, nor ſharpeſt Colds, which wound 


Thetender Nerves, nor can we ſee a Sound. 


Y Yettheſe are Bodies, for they move the Senſe, 


And ſtreight ſweet pleaſures, or quick pains commence ; 


| They ſhake the Nerves : Now whatſoe're doth zouch, 
; Orcanbe zouch'd, that muſt be granted ſuch. 


Belides, freſh Cloths expanded near the Main 
Grow wet, the fame by th' Sun are dry'd again: 
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Yet what Eye ſaw when firſt the Moiſture fate, 


Or when itroſe, and fled before the Heat ? 


Therefore we muſt conclude the Drops t have been 


Diſſolv'd to parts, too ſubtile to be ſeen. 
Beſides, *cis certain, every circling Year, 


The Rings which grace the Hands diminiſh there : 
Drops bollow Stones ; and whilſt we plough, the Share 


Grows lefs ; the Szreets by often treading wear. 
The brazen Statues that our Gates adorn 
Shew their right hands diminiſhed and worn 
By th' touch of thoſe thar viſit or pais by. 
*T'is certain from all theſe ſome parts muſt fly, 
But when thoſe Bodies part, or what they be, 
Envious Nature denies the power, to ſee. 


Laſtly, none, not the ſharpeſt Eye ere ſees 
What parts te make things grow by jult degrees 


Nature doth add, nor what ſhe takes away, 


When Age ſteels ſottly on, and Things decay ; 


Nor whar che Salt, to fet the Waters free, 
Frets from the Recks and beats into the Sea : 


"Tis certain then that much which Nature does, 


She works by Bodies undiſcern'd by us. 
Yet Bodies donot fill up every place: ..- 
For beſides thoſe there is an empty Space, 


A Vaid;, this known, this Notion fram'd aright 
Will bring ro my Diſcourſe new tzength and light, 


And teach you plaineſt Methods to deſcry 
The greateſt {ecrets of Philoſophy. 

A Void is ſpace tntangible : Thus prov'd. 
For were there none, no Body could be mov'd 
Becauſe where e're the preſſing Motion goes, 


Ir till muſt meet with Stops, ſtill meet with Foes, 4x F 


"Tis natural to Bodics to oppoſe. 
$0 that to move would be in vaintotry, 


? 
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Bur all would fixt, ſtubborn and moveleſs lie ; 
Ss Becauſe no yielding Body could be found 
| W hich firſt ſhould move, and give the other ground. 
\ But every one now ſees that things do move 
With various turns in Earth and Heaven above 
Which, were no Void, not only we'd not ſeen, 
are & But th' Bodies too themſelves had never been : 
Ne're generated, for Matter all (ides preſt 
With o:her Matter would for ever reſt. 
Tho' free from Pores, and Solid Things appear, 
Yet many Reaſons prove them t5 be Rare : 
For Drops diſtil, and ſubtle Moiſture creeps 
Thro hardeſt Rocks, and every Marble weeps: 
Juice drawn from Food unto the Head doth climb, 
Then falls to th' Feer, and viſits every Limb : 
Trees grow and at due Seaſons yield their Fruit, 2 


Becauſe the Juice drawn by the labouring Root 
Doth riſe ith? Trunk, and thro the Branches ſhoot : 
Sounds paſs thro well clos'd Rooms and hardeſt Stones, 
And rigorous Winter's Froſts affe&t our Bones, 
This could not be, were there no empty Space, 
Thro which theſe Moveables might treely paſs. 
B:fides, why have not Bodrer equal weight 
With thoſe whoſe Figure 1s but juſt as great ? 
For did as many equal Bodies frame 
Both Y/ool and Lead, their weight would be the fame 
For every part of Matter downward tends, 
By Nature heavy, but no Void deſcends : 
Z Wherefore thoſe lighter Things of cqual f1ze 
Z Doleſsof Marter, more of Void comprize: 
' But by the heavier more of Seeds enjoy d: 
And theſe convincing Reaſons prove a Void. 
But ſome objet, The Floods give Fiſhes way, ObjeF:or. 
Who cut their paſlage chro the yielding Sea, 


Becauſe 
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Becauſe they leave a ſpace where e're they po, 

To which the yielding Warers circling flow ; 

And hence by an Analogy they prove, 

That tho the World was f/, yet things may move : 
Burt this is Weake——— 

For how could Fiſhes ply their Natural Oars ? 

How cut the Sea, and viſit diſtant ſhores, 

Unlefs the Waves gave way ? How thoſe divide, 
Except the Fiſh firit part the yielding Tide? 


Diſcard all motion, and the power to ſhove; 

Or grant a Void, whence things begin to move. 
Let two broad bodies meet and part again, 
The Air muſt fill the ſpace that's left between ; 

Yet tho ſuppos'd it flies as ſwift as thought, 
E'en common ſenſe denies it can be brought 
O're all at once; the neareſt firſt poſſeſt, 
And thence 'tis hurried on, and hills the reſt. 

But now ſhould ſome ſuppoſe theſe Marbles part, 
Made firm by Nature, and polite by Art, 
Becaule the Air'scondens'd; they err: *Tis plain 
That a wide Void is made, and fill'd again : 
Nor can the Air condens'd be thus imploy'd, 

Or it it could, yet not without a Vozd 

Could all the parts contraCt to ſhorter ſpace, 
And be combin'd with a more cloſe imbrace: 
Thus tho you Cavil, yet at laſt orecome, 
You muſt ignobly grant a Vacuum. 

. Nor are theſe all, ren thouſand Reaſons more 
Clear, firm, convincing, yet ne're heard before, 
Might be produc'd : Bur theſe (my Curious Youth) 
Will guide thy ſearching Mind to farther Truth : 
For as Hounds once in trace do beat abour, 
Purſue the Scent, and find the Coverts out ; 


Well then, fight Senſe, deny what that will prove, : | 


Bur to go on Nothing be: 
This Al conſiſts of Body and of Space, {ides Body 


| "This moves, and that affords the Morion pac) _"——_ 


| That Bodzes are, we all from Senſe receive, 
{ Whoſe notice if in this we disbelieve, | 
{ On what can Reaſon fix, on what rely? : 

| What Rule the truth of her deductions try © 
= Ingreater ſecrets of Philoſophy ? 


| No Body could enjoy a Place, or move. 


| Tis Body; if Intangible, 'tis Space : 
{ Or fit to AR, or tobe aCted on, 


Z Now Bodies only ſuffer and a#, and Place 

© Is the peculiar gift of empty Space : 

Well then, a different Third in vaia 15 fought, 
> Andnot to be diſcover'd by ſenſe or thought. 


Go 7 Are the Events or Properties of theſe : 
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So you, my Memmius, may from one thing known 
To hidden Truths ſuccefsfully go on ; 

Purſue coy Truth with an unetring ſenſe 

Inte her cloſe receſs, and force her thence : 

Go bravely on, and in ſuch things as theſe 

Ne're doubt, Vll promiſe Thee deſfery'd ſucceſs : 

And my full Soul is eager to declare ; 
So many ſecrets, that I juſtly fear, © 
E're I ſhall prove but one particular, 

The Reaſons flow in ſuch a numerous throng, 


That Age, or haſty Death, will break the Song, 


Suppoſe no Void, as former Reaſons prove, 


Beſides theſe ewo there is no third degree 
Diſtinct from both ; nought that hath power to Be. 
For if "ris Tangible, and hath a Place, 


Beſides, whatever s, a Power muſt own, - 


Or be a Place in which ſuch things are done. 


For whatſoe're may ſeem of more degrees, 
Which F165 
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Which to explain ; We call thoſe Properties, 
Which never part except the Subject dies: 
So weight to Stones, ſo Moiſture to the Sea, 

So Teuch to Body is, and to be free 

From Touching is to Void, Burt P CACCe, and Wealth, 
War, Concord, Slavery, Liberty and Health, 
Whoſe preſence or whoſe ablence nor prevents, 

Nor brings the Subje&s ruine, are Events. 

Time of it felf is Nothing, but from Thought 
Receives it's riſe, by labouring Fancy wroughc 
From things confider'd, whilſt we think on ſome 
As preſent, (ome as paſt, or yet to come, 

No Thqught can think on Tims, thar's ſtill confeſt, 
Bur chink>n Things in motion, or at reſt. 

Yet whilſt the Sons of Fame their Songs employ 

On Helen's Rape, or mourn the fall of Troy, 

Take heed, nor fancy from fuch Tales as cheſe 
That A&tons are, that they fubfift confeſs : 

Since all choſe whoſe Events they were, War's rage 
Long ſince deſtroy*d, or more devouring Age : 

For Aion, or what ere trom Aion ſprings, 

Is call'd th' Event of Countries or of Things, 
Laſtly, ſuppoſe no Frame, no Seeds had been 

To a theſe Things, nor Space to att them in ; 

No gentle Fire had warm'd kind Pars breaſt, 

No flames from Beauteous Helen's Eyes increaſt, 
And kindled dreadful War ; no teeming Horſe 
Brought forth in one ſhort night ſo great a force 

As ruin'd ſtately Troy : Which plainly ſhow 

That A&ions not ſubliſt, as Bodies do, 

Neither as Void, but as Events alone 

Of Places where, and Things by which they re done. 

Burt farther, Bodies are of different kind, 
Or Principles, or made of thoſe combind ; 
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| The Principles of things no force can break, 


They are too Solid, and all ſtrokes too weak; 
Tho ſuch can hardly be believ'd.; for Voice, 
Or Thunder's Sound, or every louder noiſe, 
Breaks thro our Walls, which yet remain entire. 
So Iron glows, and Rocks diffalve in Fire: 
Strong Flames divide the ſtubborn Gold and Braſs, 
And to a Liquid Subſtance break the Mals: 
Thro Silver Heat and Cold; and each difdains 
And ſcorns a Priſon, tho in precious Chains. 
This Senſe perceives, for hold a Silver Cup, 
And pour ſome Water gently in at top ; (bands, 
Th' impriſon'd Heaz: or Cold ſtreight break thei? 
Grow fierce, fly thro, and warm, or chill the hands, 
Theſe inſtances are ſtrong ; theſe ſeem © explain, 
That Beings in their vaſt extent contain S 
No perfect Solids : Creatures of the Brain. 
Bur yet attend my Myſe ; ſhe briefly ſings, 
(Becauſe right Reaſon, and the Frame of Things 
Such Seeds require) atrend, ſhe ſweetly ſhows, 
And proves, that Things from perfe&& Solids roſe. 
T'wo forts of Beings Reaſon's Eye delcry'd, 
And prov'd before, their difference vaſtly wide 5 PerfefF S0- 


| Body and Void, which never could agree | Has 


In any oge Eflential Property ; 


| For Body, as th Matter, 4 from Place 


DiſtinfF, and Void from Body, as 't Space ;, - 
Both theſe diſtin& ſubſiſt : And thus 'tis prov'd 


That Seeds are Solid, and'from Space remov'd. 


But farther on ; fince Things of Seed compos'd 


"| Hold Void, that Thing by which that Yojid's enclos'd 

+ Is perfect Solid, for what el{e employ'd 

= Can hold a Space, or what contain a Void ? 

* Now what can Senſe, what ſearching Reaſon find, 
C 
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To hold this Void, bur ſolid Seeds combin'd ? 
This ſolid Matter muſt for ever laſt, 
Etcrnally endure, whilſt Compounds waſte. 
So grant no Void, no Spaces unpoſſeſt, 
Then all would ſol:d be, and all at re#. 
And grant no Solids which fill up that Place, 
They do pofleſs, all would be Empty Space. 
Well then, Seeds mixt with Void compole the W hole, 
Not All 4 empty Space, not All u Full : 
And ſolid Seeds exiſt, which fill their Place, 
And make a difference between Ful and Space. 
Seeds Eter- Theſe, as I prov'd before, no aQive Flame. 
Pat. No ſubtle Cold, can pierce and break their Frame, 
Tho every Compound yields; no powerful blow, 
No ſubtle Wedge divide, or break in two. 
For nothing can be ſtruck, no part deſtroy'd 
By powerful blows, or cleft without a Void. 
And thoſe that hoid moſt Void, when ſtrokes do. preſs, 
Or ſubtle wedges enter, yield with eaſe, 
Now if theſe Seeds are So/id, they - muſt endure 
Eternally, from force, from ſtroke Secure. 
Beſides, were Seeds not Eternal, 
All then would riſe from Nought, and All return 
To Nought, Nothing would be both Womb, and Urn. 
But ſince my former Reaſons clearly taught, 
That Nothing riſes from, or finks to Nought ; 
Thoſe various Things eternal Seeds compoſe, 
And Death again diffolyes them into thoſe : 
And thence new things were fram'd, new Creatures 
role ; 
Then Seeds are Suid, elſe how could they laſt ? 
How things repair, ſo many Ages paſt ? 
' When Natwre things divides, did ſhe go on 
Dividing ſtill, and never would have done; - 


The 


hole, 
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| The Matter muſt be firm, the Seeds muſt be 
 Unchangeable, from alteration free. 
For grant the Seeds may change, we could not know 
* What things would be produc'd, or when, or how : 
* How preat their Power would riſe, how far extend, 

Z How long they'd live, or when their a8tions cnd : 
[he | | 
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The Seeds had been fo ſmall, fo much refin'd, 
That nothing could have grown mature, no Maſs (' 
combin'd, 
For things are eafier far difſolv'd than jon'd ; 
Then Nature which thro all thoſe Ages paſt 
Hath broke thoſe Seeds, and ſtill goes on to waſte, 
Could ſcarce contrive, tho numerous years remain, 
To fit, unite, and joyn them cloſe again. 
But now 'tis plain, by firicteſt reaſon try'd, 
That Nature doth not infinitely divide, 
Since Things are made, and certain years endure, 
In which tbey ſpring, grow and become Mature. 
But more : Tho Seeds are hard thro all their frame, Whence 
A Compound may be /oft ; as Water, Flame, Gejrngs. 
What e're it is, or whence ſoe*re it Springs, 
Becauſe we grant a Void commixt with Things : 
But were they ſoft, no reaſon could be ſhown, 
How bardned Iron's fram'd, or harder Stone, 
For Nature: then would want fit Seeds to work 
upon : 
Then ſolid Seeds exiſt, whoſe numerous throng 
Cloſely combin'd, makes Compounds firm and ftrong. 
But more : Since Things have time for life and 
Prefixt, and certain terms are ſct for both: (growth 
Since bounds are ſet, o're which they cannot go, 
And Laws ſpeak what they can, and cannot do: 
Nor things arechang'd, for all the Kinds that flie, 
Are cloath'd with plumes of the ſame curious Dye ; 
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Nature's great Inſtruments, Weight, Motion, Size. 
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Nor ſhould we find the {ame Delights purſy'd, 
Nor Parents Natures in the Yaung renew'd. 

Beſides, thoſe Parzs of Things that utmoſt lie, 
Are ſomething, tho too ſubtle for the Eye ; 

And theſe are Leafts ; They never break the Chain, 
And by themſelves ſubfift, nor ever can: 

For they are Parts, whoſe both Extreams the ſame, 
And /ach like Plac'd in Order Bodies frame. 

Since theſe ſub{Iſt not in a ſeparate State, 

Their Union muſt be ſtrong, too firm for Fate; 
And Stroke and Wedge may try their Strength in vain, 
No forcecan loofe the T'ye, or break the Chain. 
Then Sees.are fimple Solids, their Parts Combin'd 
By ſtrongeſt Bands ; but not of others joyn'd. 
Theſe Nature keeps entire, theſe Seeds ſupply 

For future things, repairing thoſe that die. 

Beſides, ſuppoſe no Leſt, then Seeds refin'd, 
Too ſmall for Senſe, nay ſcarce perceiv'd by Mind, 
Would ftijl be full, till numerous Parts contain, 
No End, no Bound, but Infinite the Train : 

And thus the Greateſt and the Smalleſt Frame 
Would both: be equal7 and their Bounds the ſame ; 
For tho the A!!'be infinzte, each {angle Grain 

And ſmalleſt Seeds as numerous Parts contain. 

But that's abſurd by Reaſon's Laws confeſt, 

And therefore Nature muſt admit a Leaſt, 

Not fram'd'of others, which no Parts can ſhow, 
And that. is So/5d, and Eternal too. 

Beſide, did Nature not reſolve to Leaſt, 

Her Power quite Spent, her Works long fince had ceaſl : 
Her Force all gone, no Beangs rais d anew, 

Nor Things repair'd ; for no Compoſures ſhew 

What Seeds muſt have, thoſe Cat hick Dualitves, 
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Laſtly, grant Nature infinitely divides, 

And never ceaſes; You mult grant beſides, 

That ſtill ſome Seeds exiſt, which never broke, 

Remain ſecure, free from the Power of ftroke. 

But *ris abſurd frat! Seeds ſhould bear the rage 

Of ftirokes unhurr, nor yield to powerful Age. 
| Thoſe groſfly err, who teach AU riſe from Fire, 

As Heraclitus whom vain Greeks admire Againft 

For dark expreſſion ; But the Sober Ferw, Heraclitus, 

Who ſeek for, and delight in what is erue, 

Scorn and contemn ; for only Fools regard 

What ſeems obſcure, and intricate, and hard. 

Take that for Trach, whoſe Phraſes ſmooth appear, 

And dancing Periods charm the wanton, Ear. 

For how could Bodies of fo different frame, 


$0 various riſe from pure and real Flame ? 


Nor can you clear the doubt by fond pretence, 
That Fire is made more rare, or elſe more denſe : 
This Changes not the Fire, 'tis ſtill the ſame, 
It Denſe, a ſtrong 3 If Rare, a weaker Flame. 
Yet this 18 all chat can be faid - —— 
Who can believe that Nature's various Pride 
Can ſpring from Flame condens'd, or rarifyed ? 
'Tis true, did Theſe admit an Empty Space, | 
Then Flame made rare might fill a larger Place, © 
Or Denſe, combine with a more ſtrict Embrace : 
But ſince they think that hard, and Void oppoſe, 
Fearing the difficule, rhe right they loſe ; 
Nor yer perceive, that baniſh Void alone, 
All Bodies would be Denſe, and Al be one ; 
From which no Seeds could flic, no Parts retire, 
As Smoak, and Heat, and vigorous Light from Fire. 
This proves a Void commixt,—— 


But if by any means, however ſtrange, 
T ne 


The Flame could periſh, and it's: Parts could change, 
If this could once be done, then all it's Hear 

And it's whole Nature would to Nought retreat ; 

And therefore Bodies would from Nothing riſe , 

For what s chang'd from what it was, That dies. 

But after Change ſome Seeds muſt ſtill remain, 


Now fince our former Reaſons clearly ſhow 
Some Seeds, and thoſe of confant Nature too ; 
Whoſe preſence, abſence, or whoſe different Range | 
Of Order makes the Things themſelves to change ; 
We certainly conclude, they are not Flame, 

For then 'twould Nought import, what newly came, 
What chang'd it's Order, or what did Retire, 
Since all would be of the ſame Nature, Fire. 

Bur this is my Opinion : 
Some Seeds exiſt, from whoſe Site, Figure, Size, 
Concuſſion, Order, Motion, Flames ariſe ; 
And when the Order's chang'd, the Parts of Fire 
Their Nature loſe, and ſilently Expire > 
The difunited Bodies flie from thence, 
Not Flame, nor any Object of the Senſe. 

But now to think, as Heraclitus tells, 
Thar 4!! that is, is Fire, and nothing elfe, 
"Tis fond, and certainty of Senſe o'rethrows. 
From which alone that Flame exiſts he knows: 
In this he Credit gives, but fears rafford 
The !ike in things as plain ; and that's abſurd : 
For what can judge, and what our ſearch Secure, 
Like Senſe, Truth's great Criterion? What ſo ſure? 

Beſides, why ſhauld Ve rather A! diſclaim, 
Reject All elſe, and fancy only Flame, 

Than Fire deny, and all things elſe receive, 
Both which 'tis equal madneſs to believe ? 


Well 
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Left All ſhould fink to Nought, and thence return again. 
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Well then, all thoſe that teach Things took their 
From ſimple Fire, or Water, Air, or Earth, (birth 
Lie under palpable Miſtakes; and Thoſe 


That teach from doubled Elements they roſe, Things avs 
As Air and Fire, as Earth and Water joyn'd; 7707 —_— 
Or all four, Earth, Air, Water, Fire, combin'd. Fs : 

IN. Thus Sung Empedeclejmo— Empedo- 
In fruitful Sicily, whoſe crooked ſides c_ 
The Imnian waſhes with impetuous Tides, 

| And a ſmall Frith from Italy divides ; c 

Here Scylla raves, and fierce Charybdss roars, 


Beating with boiſterous Waves, the trembling Shores 3 
X Here preſt Enceladus with mighty loads, 

Vomits revenge in Flames againſt the Gods ; 

Thro A#tna's jaws he impudently threats, 

And thundring Heaven with equal thunder beats : 

This 1/te, who with ſuch wondrous fights as theſe 

Doth call forth Trav'liers, and the Curious pleaſe ; 

Is rich with Men and Fruit, hath rarely ſhown 

A thing more Glorious than this ſingle One. 

His Verſe compos'd of Nature's Wcrks declare 

His Wit was ſtrong, and his Invention rare 

His Judgment deep and found, whei.ce ſome began, 

And juſtly too, ro think him more than Man. 

Yer He, with all the meaner Other's Nam'd, 

Tho for ſome rare Inventions juſtly fam'd, 

(Which they have left as Oracles, more ſure 

Than from the Tripod ſpoke, and lefs obſcure 

Than thoſe the Ancients from the Pythia heard) 

Ith' Principles of Things have greatly Err'd. 

That things may move, or may be ſoft, or rare 

| Whithout a Void, as Water, Flame, or. Air, 
They all affirm ; that Natere never reſts 


| In breaking Bodies, and admits no Leaſts ; 
ell , | | 
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When yet we ſee that Part that ropmoſſt lies Ti 
Is th* Leaſt that is preſented to our Eyes; Fr 
From whence that That's a Leaſt we may conclude Eu 
Which Ucmoſt is, too little to be view'd. 'Tt 
Beſides, their Seeds are ſoft, which can be born, Le 
And die ; then 4! would rife, and 4! return For 
To Novught ; Nothiny would be both }omb and No 
Urn. Of 
Beſide, fince they are Contraries, and at Jars Th 

Amongſt themſelves, engag'd in Civil Wars, Fg 
'They periſh when they meer, or ſcatter'd waſte 8 To 
As wind, and ſhowers, croſs'd by an adverſe blaſt. Th 
Laſtly, if from four Elements all this roſe, Att 
And All again by Death diffoly'd to choſe ; Wc. 
What reaſon we ſhould rather fondly deem Th 
Thoſe Principles of Things, than Bing: of them ? Anc 
For they alternately are chang'd, and ſhow 
Each other's figure, and their Nature too. - Fro 
But if you think that Eareh is joyn'd with Fire, Anc 
With Pater, dir, their Nature ſtil! enzire, Mo 
Nething could firſt be made, or made Increaft ; And 
Nor Tree, nor Man, nor tender Fruit, nor Beaſt : No 
For each Component in the various Maſs And 
Would keep it's Nature, and be what it wa : Sw: 
And we ſhould view contus'dly joyo'd and fixt Life 
Thin Air with Earth, and Fire wich Water mixt. And 
But Principles of Things muſt be unknown, For 
Of Nature undiſcern'd ; leſt avy One And 
Riſing above the Other ſhou'd appear, © For 
And ſhew that Things not truly Compounds are. | tne 
Beſides, they all theſe Four from Heaven derive, | And 
And firft, that Flame is turn'd to Air, believe; | Burt 
Thence Water, and thence Earth, and fo retire | And 
From Earth to Water, thence to Air and Fire : Z Hoy 


| And fo of other things, 
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Their change ne're ceafeth, bur abour they're driven, 


F rom Heaven to Earth, from Earth again ro Heavens 
But Seeds can never change their natural ſtate, 


' They muſt endure free from the Power of Fate, 


Left all ſhould fink to. Neught, and thence ariſe; 
For what s chang'd from what it was, That dies. 
Now fince theſe four can die, fince theſe can fail, 
Of other Seeds, o're which no ſtroaks prevail, 


They muſt be fram'd; left all ſhould riſe, and a 


rerurrſ 


Re 'o Noughr, and Nothing be both Womb and Urn. 


Then rather grant Seeds ſuch, that did they frame 
A lingle Body, as, tor inſtance Flame ; 

Yetrake away or add ſome new to thoſe, 

Their Site or Motion chang'd wou!d the compoſe : 


But you'll obje& and ſay ; 'ris manifeſt 
From Earth rife Trees, are nouriſh'd, and increaſt : 
And if the Seaſons prove not kind and good, 
Moiſture and ſoaking Showers corrupt the Vood : 
And did not Phebus ſhed enlivening hear, 
No Fruit or Beaſts could grow, look fair and great : 
And We, unleſs upheld by Meats, ſhould die, 
Swallow'd by treacherous Mortality : 
Lite loos'd from Nerves and Bones long lince had fled, 
And left the waited Carcats pale and dead : 
For Me, from certain things our ſtrength receive, 
And orher things from certain others live : 
For various common Principles are fixt 


| lnevery thing, and all contus'd and mixt ; 
And therefore Nature knows no general good, 
& But different things muſt have their d:fferert food : 
| And thus it maicers to the grand, Detign, 


| ny or with what, the various Seeds combine, 
D What 


ObjeTion, 
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What Site, and what Poſition tkey maintain, 
What Motion give, and what receive again. 


The Sun and Moon, and Animals, and Trees, 
But their contexture, or their mevion diſagrees. 
Soin my Verſe are Letters common found 
To many words unlike in ſenſe and ſound ; 
Such great variety bare Change affords 
Of order i'th' few Elements of Words: 
Now fince Things Seeds are more, from thoſe may riſe 
More different ſhapes, and more varieties. 
AgainffA- Now let's examin with a curious Eye 


For the ſame Seeds compoſe both Earth and Seas, : 


Mxagaes 4ndxagoras his Philoſophy, 

By copious Greece term'd Homeomery : 
For which our Latin Language, poor in words, 
Not one expreſfive ſingle voice affords ; 
Yet by an eafie ſhort. Periphraſis 
We plainly can diſcover what it is. 
Far this it means : That Bones of minute Bones, 
That Fleſh of Fleſh, and Stones of little Stones, 
T hat Nerves take other little Nerves for food, 
That Blood is made of little drops of Blood ; 
That Gold from parts of the fame nature roſe, 
That Earths do Earth, Fires Fire, Airs Air compoſ?, : 
And ſo in all things elk alike to thoſe. 
But He admits no Void, He grants no LeaF, 
And theretore errs in that with all the Reſt, 

Beſides, too weak, too feeble Seeds he choſe, 
If they are like the Bodies they compoſe, 6 
And liable to death as well as thoſe : - 
For which of all theſe Beings could endure 
The violent jaws of Death, from Death ſecure ? 
Could Fire, could Air, could Water, Blood, or Bone? 
Which of all Theſe? In my opinion none: 


Since Z 
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; 


iſe 


ace | 


Subje&t to powerful Mortality, 0 
As thoſe which Force deſtroys before our eye. 
But former Arguments have clearly taught, 
That Things nor periſh to, nor riſe from Noughs. 
Beſides, fince by our meat our Bodies grow, 
Are nouriſh'd and encreas'd, we plainly know 
That Bones, and Blood,and Veins, and Nerves are made 
Of parts diſſinlar, in Order laid : | 
But if the Meat in perfeRt form contains 
Small parts of Nerves, of Blood, of Bones, and Veins, 
Then Meat and Drink would in themſelves preſerve 
Diſſimilar parts, as Blood, Bone, Vein, and Nerve, 
Belides, if all thoſe Things that ſpring from Earth, 
Before they roſe, before they ſhew'd their Birth, 
Lay hid within; the Clods muſt needs comprize 
As proper Pare; thoſe various Things that riſe. 
Now change the ſubje&, keep theterms the ſame : 2 


Since 411 would be as liable to die, : 


In Wood, if Smoke lies hid, if Sparks, and Flame, 
It muſt conſiſt of parts of different frame. 


But there's a lictle ſhift, a {light excuſe, 
Which Anaxagoras his Scholars uſe. 


Tho ſuch lie mixt in 4//, that part alone —_ 
Appears, that only to the ſenſe is ſhown, foer 4g : 


Which in the compoſition doth comprize 
The greateſt part, and on the furtace lics. 
Bur this is falſe ; or thro the weighty Mill, 
From broken Corn would bloody drops diftil, 
Or ſome ſuch parts as in our bodies grow ; 
From herbs and flowers 2 milky jujte would flow ; 
Ia broken clods each ſearching Eye might ſee 
Some lurking ſcatter'd herb, or leat, or tree ?. 
And in cleft wood, and broken fticks admire 
Smoak, aſhes, lame, and little fparks of fire: 
D 2 Bur 
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But ſince on ſtricteſt ſearch no. Parts appear, 
We muſt nor fondly fancy they are there ; 
Thar Bodies are compos'd of ſuch combin'd, 
But Common Seeds in various order joyn'd. 

Bur you will anſwer thus: "T's otten known 
That ſtately Trees on lofry Mountains grown, 
When beaten by a furious Southern blaſt, ' 
Grow warm, and hot, and fo take Fire at laſt. 
All this. we grant 
Yer there's no aftual fire, but Seeds of Hear, 

Which dafſht together all this flame beger ; 

For it !ch' wood {uch a#ual flame was held, 

How covld it for one moment be conceal'd ? 

It ſtreight would ſhew its mighry force, and burn, 
And Shrubs, and Trees, and all to alkes turn. 

And hence, as we diſcours'd before, we find 

Ir matters much with what firſt Seeds are joyn'd; 

Or how, or what Poſition they maintain, 

What Motion give, and what receive again: 

And that the Seeds remaining. ſtill the ſame, 

Their order chang d, of Wood are turn'd ro Flame. 
Juſt as the Lerrers litcle change affords 

Tznis and Lignum, two quite diflerent words. 

Beſ:des, if you ſuppoſe no frame would ſpring, 

Unleſs che Principles were like the Thing, 
The fame in Nature, Seeds are loſt; tor then 
Some Seeds would laugh, and weep, and laugh agen: 
With violent Grin diftort their little Face, 
And preſently drop briny tears apace. 
Now what remgigs obſerve, diſtintly mark, 
I know 'tis hard, *ris intricate, and dark, 
Yer powerful hope of Praiſe ſtill ſpurs me on, 
{ Fra eager, and tis rime that I were. gone, ) 
[ tee], Irifing feel Poerich, beats, 
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And now inſpir'd trace o're the Muſes ſeats 

Untrodden yet ; 'tis iweet to viſit firſt 

Untouch'd and Virgin ſtreams, and quench my 

thirft : 

'Tis ſweet to crop freſh flowers, and get a Crown 

For new and rare Inventions of ray own; 

So Noble, Great, and Generous the Delign, 

That none of all the Mighty Tuneful Nine & 

Shall grace a Head with Laurels like to Mine. 

For farſt I reach Great Things in Lofty Strains, 

And looſe men from Religion's grievous Chaias. 

Next, tho my SubjeCt's de:k, my Verſe is clear, 

And ſweer, with fancy flowing every where : 

And this delign'd. For as Phylicians uſe 

In giving Children Draughts of Bitter Juice, 

To make them rake it, tinge the Cup with ſweet, 

To cheat the Lip : this rſt they eager meer, 

And then drink on, and take the bicter Draught, 

And fo are harmle{ly deceiv'd, not caught: | 

For by this cheat they get cheir health, cheir caſe, 

Their vigour, ſtrengrh, and baffle rhe Diſcaſe. 

So ſince our Methods of Philoſepby ; 

Seem harſh to ſome, fince moſt our Maxims flie, 

I chought ir was the ficreſt way to dreſs 

Theſe rigid Principles in pleafiag Verſe, 

With fancy ſweerning them ; to bribe thy mind 

Toread my Books, and lead it on to find 

The Nature of the World, the Riſe of Thiogs, 

And what vaſt profit to that knowledge brings. 
Now fince my former various Reaſons ſhow 

That Seeds are /o/id, and eternal too, 

Let's next enquire, if infinite or no : 

Likewiſe if. Void and Space do ſomewhere end, 

Or without bounds to immen/ity extend. 
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 Laeretius, 
The 41! is every way immenſly wide, 
Or elſe it would have Bounds on every fide. 


Now what can be a Bownd, but that which lies 


Beyond the Body, whoſe Extream it is ? 


Book k 


That Nought's beyond the 4}, &en common ſenſe 


Declares, therefore the 4// mult be immenſe : 
'Thus ftand on any quarter of the Space, 


That's nothing, 'ris immenſe from every placs, 


But grant it znfinite — 
Suppoſe a man on the extreameſt part, 


Suppole him ſtand, and ſtrive to throw a Dart: 


The Dar: would forward fly, or hindred ſtay, 


Chooſe which you will, the Reafon's good each way, 


And firm: For if ſome farther Space admir; 
Or ſome re/ftance ſtops it's haſty flight, 
That's not the End; fo place the utmoſt part 


Where &re you will, I'll follow with the Dart : 


And by this ſingle Argument deface 
{ For till the Vozd will give a further place) 


Thoſe feign d Extreams and Bounds you fix to Space. 


Apath, 
Suppoſe the 4/! had Bounds, fuppoſe an End, 
Then Bodies which by nature muſt deſcend, 
And from Erernity purſu'd the race, 

Had long ere thi; time reacht the loweſt place: 
Whente nothing could in decent order riſe, 
There could not be a glittering San or Skies ; 
For all the Seeds muft lie confus'dly mixt 

Fn a vaſt Chaos, immmoveable, and fixr. 

But now the Seeds fil] move, becauſe the Space 
Is boundleſs, and admits no loweſt place ; 

No End, which heavy Seeds by Nature preft 
Might ſeek below, and ſettle there and reft : 
Now all from parts of Matter mov'd ariſe, 
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Which the vaſt Maſs eternally ſupplies. 

Bur laſtly, Things to Things ſtill Bounds appear ; 
So 4ir to lofty Hills, and Hills to Air, 
So Earth the Sgas, and Seas the Earth controle, 
But there is Norhing that can bound the W bole. 
Wherefore 'tis ſuch, that did ſwitt Lightning flie 
Thro the vaſt Space to all Erernity, 
No utmoſt part, no End would e're be found, 
So vaſtly wide it 1s, and without bound. 

Again, Nature's eternal Laws provide, 
That the Vaſt 4/ ſhould be immenſly wide, 
Boundleſs, and infinite, becauſe they place 
Body as bound to Void, to Body Space, | 
By mutual bounding making both immenſe. 
For did they not each other bound, but Oe 
Were infinite: for inſtance, Space alone, 


Nor Man, nor Earth, nor Heaven, nor could the Sea, 


Nor bodies of the Gods one moment be : 

For Seeds of Things, their Union all deftroy'd, 
Would fly diflolv'd and ſcatter'd thro the Void, 
Or rather into Things had ſcarce combin'd, 
Becauſe once parted chey had never joyn'd ; 
For ſure unthinking Seeds did ne"re diipoſe 
Themſelves by counlel, nor their order choſe, 
Nor any compacts made how each ſhould move, 
But from Eternal thro the Vacuum ſtrove, 
Varioufly mov'd and turn'd ; until at laſt 
Moſt forts of Motion and of Union paſt, 

By chance to that convenient order hurl'd, 
Which frames the Beings that compoſe the World: 
And theſe ſame Seeds now orderly maintain'd 
In thoſe convenient motions they have gain'd, 
Is a ſufficient cauſe why fertile Earth 


By Sun-beams quickned gives new fruits their births _ 
| Why 
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Why Rivers ſtill the greedy Deep ſupply, 


Which could not be, unleſs ſupplies ſtill came 

From the vaſt Maſ5, and propt the fnking frame, 

As Beaſts depriv'd of Food; ſo Things muſt die, 

As ſoon as Marrer fails of juſt ſupply. 

Nor ch eternal ſtrokes preſerve the Whole, 

Sometimes they may the haſty flight controle 

Of ſome ſmall part, till others come and jayn, 

And taking hold, into one Maſs combine ; 

But oftentimes they mult rebound, and then 

| The Principles of Things may break the Chain, 

[ And pert their former liberty again; 

' Nay that ebeſe frokes might be, this laſting fight, 

The Maſs of Matter muſt be infinite : 

1 "Tis certain then that there muſt come ſupply 

| From the vaſt Maſs, repairing Things that die. 

| Bodies do But ſcorn their dreams who fondly can believe, 

| mw And teach, that all things to the middle ſtrive, 

| als. And by that natural preflure this whole trame 

# Might be maintain'd, it's order ſtill the ſame, 

1 Without external :mpulſe; high and low 

[ Would always be as firmly joyn'd as now. 

And their own ſite, their different place poſleſs, 

Since Al! unto one common Cenzer preſs. 

They farther teach, that ponderous weights below 

Unto their reſting places upwards go ; 

And as our ſhadows in ſmooth ſtreams appear, 

So feet to feet ſome Animals walk there ; 

i Yer can no ſooner fall into choſe Skies ® 

1 That lie beneath, than Ye to Heaven can riſe + 

wn [? When Pheby; climbs #heir Eaſt, the feeble lighr 
Of Stars peeps forth, and beautifies our Night. 
But this ridiculouus Dream, this fancy ſprings 
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' Why Beaſts increaſe, why Sun and Moon nere die; 
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From dark, Ignorance ith Principles of Things. 
For fince the Void is infinite, the Space 

Immenſe, how can there be a middle place ? 

Or grant there were — — 

Yer why not Bedies end their tedious race, 

And ſtop, as well in any other place | 

As there ? For every part of Empty-Space 

Of Mid#, or not, muſt <qually allow 

To ponderous Movents eaite. pallage thro: 

For there's no place, ro which by Nature preſt 

Seeds loſe their forte of weight, and freely reſt: 

Nor empty Space can prop the Seeds, nor ſtay 

Thcir Motion, ?ris ts nature to give may : » 

Leſt Heaven diflolv*d like (wifteſt Dames ſhould fly 

Thro the vaſt Space, the Fabrick of the Sky 


{ Confus'dly falling lower Buildings meet, 
{ The faithleſs Earth forlake our trembling feer, 


And all the Things in Heaven and Earth deſtroy'd, 
Confus'dly ſcatter thro the boundleſs Void, . 
And in one moment every thing deface 
But unſeen Atoms, and valt empty Space ® 
For whereſoe're the Fabrick doth begin 
To fail; there greedy Death will enter in, 
And thro the ruinous breach the violent courſe 
Of rapid Matter ruſh with mighty force, 
Beſides, they grant not all, but only Thoſe 


| Which heavy Water, and dull Earth compole, 


Strive to the Center, but that Two retire 
Endeavourinp ftom it, as light Air and Fire: 


F Whence Srars, thoſe feeble Ornaments of Night, 
Are nouriſh'd, and gay Phabus fiercer Light : 

© Becauſe the Flame which from the Mzid# retires, 
When gor on high, combines its ſcatter'd fires. 


How Beaſts get graſs, how leaves on branches bud, 
E J 
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If Earthy parts roſe not, and gave them food 2 

In Bodies then there lies no fond deſire 
To ſeek the Mid, which keeps this Frame entire. 


This known, 'tis no uneaſie task to know ; 
Tl lead Thee farther on, and. clearly ſhow 
The Pride of Nature and Philoſophy, 
Her greateſt Works, and pleaſe thy Curious eye : 
The walk is pleaſant, 'tis an cafie way, 
All bright and clear, for Things do Things betray 


By mutual light; and We from one Thing known 7 
To hidden Truths ſucceſsfully go' on. . 
1 


The End of the Firft Book, 
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THE SECOND BOOK. 


: I S pleaſant, when the Seas are rough, to ſtand 
: | And view another's danger, ſafe at Land: 

- Not *cauſe he's troubled, but 'cis {weet to ſee 

Thoſe Cares and Fears, from which our ſelves are free 5 
'Tis alfo pleafant to behold from far, 
How Troops engage, ſecure our ſelves from War. 
But above all, *tis pleaſante{t to ger | 
The top of high Philoſophy, and fit c 
On the calm, peaceful,” flouriſhing head of it; | 
Whence we may view, deep, wondrous deep below, 


{ How poor miſtaken Mortals wandring go, 


Secking the path to Happineſs : Some aim 

At Learning, Wit, Nobility, or Fame 

Others with Cares and Dangers vex each hour, 

To reach the top of Wealth, and Sovereifn Power. 
Blind, wretched Man ! In what dark paths of ſtrife 

We walk this little journey of our Life! 

Whilſt frugal Nazure ſeeks for only eaſe, 

A Body free from pains, free from diſeaſe, © 

A Mind from cares and jcalouftes at peace. 

Now little is required to maintain 


| The Body found in health, and free from pain ; 
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Not Delicates, but ſuch as may ſupply 
Contented Nature's thrifty Luxury ;, 

She asks no more. What tho no Boys of Gold 
Adorn the Walls, and ſprightly Tapers hold; 
Whoſe beauteous rays ſcattering rhe gawdy Light, 
Might grace the feaſts and revels of the Night? 
What tho no Gold adorns, no Muſlick's found 
With doubled {weetneſs from the roofs rebound ? 
Yet underneath a loving Myrtle's ſhade, 

Juft by a purling Stream ſupinely laid, 
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When Spring with fragrant flowers theEarth hath ſpread, 


And ſweeteſt Roſes grow around our Head, 
Envied by wealth and power, with ſmall expence 
We may enjoy the ſweet delight of Senſe. 

Who ever heard a Fever tamer grown 

In Cloth's Embroider'd v're, and beds of Down, 
Than in coarle Rags? Since then ſuch toys as theſe 
Contribute nothing to the Budy's caſe, 

As honour, wealth, and nobleneſs of blood 
*F'is plain, they likewiſe do our Mind no good. 
If when thy fierce imbattell'd Troops at Land 
Mock-fghts maintain, or when the Navies ſtand 
In graceful ranks, or ſweep the yielding Saas ; 

If then betore ſuch Martial ſhows as theſe, 
Diſperſe not all black Jealouſies and Cares, 
Vain dread of Death, and ſuperſtitious fears, 
Nor leave thy Mind : bur if all this be vain, 

If the ſame cares and dread, and fears remain, 

If Traytor-like they ſeize on e'en the Throne, 
And dance within the Circle of a Crown ; 

If noiſe of Arms, nor Darts can make them flie, 
Nor the gay ſparklings of the Purple Die ; 

If they on Emperours will rudely ſeize ; 


'W hat makes us value all ſuch Things as theſe, 
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But Foly and dark Ignorance of Hapineſs ? 
For we, as Boys at Night, at Day do fear | 
Shadows, as vain too and ſenſeleſs as thoſe are. 


Wherefore that darkneſs that o'reſpreads our Souls 


Nay can't diſperſe, but thoſe Erernal Rules, 
Which from Premiſes true Reaſon draws, 
And a deep inſight into Nature's Laws. 

But now Fl fing, do you attend, how Seed 
Doth move to make, and ro diſſolve things made, 
What drives them forward to their tedious race, 
W hat makes thera run thro all the mighty Space. 

| *Tis certain now no Seed to Seed adheres, 
Unmov'd, and fixt ; for cvery thing appears 
Worn out and waſted by devouring Years ; 
Still waſting, till it vaniſhes away, 
And yet the Maſs of things feels no decay. 
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| For when thoſe Bodies part, thoſe Things grow leſs, 


And old, and thoſe do flauriſh and increaſe 

| To which they joyn, thence too they fly away ; 
| So Things by turns sncreaſe, by turns decay ; 

| Like Racers, bear the Lamp of Life and live, 


| And ſo the Maſs renews, few Years deface 


| One kind, and ſtrait another takes the place. 

But if you think the Seeds can reſt, and make 
A Change by Ref, how great is the miſtake? 

Z For {ince they thro the boundleſs Vacuum rove, 
© By their own weight, or others ſtroke they move. 
# For when they meet and ſtrike, that furious play 
Makes each of them reflect a different away ; 


"Cauſe both are pertedt Solids, and nought lics 


} Behind, to ſtop their Mot10n as they riſe. 


& And their Race done, their Lamp to athers give : 


But that you may conceive how thus they mave, 


© Conſider that my former reaſons prove, 
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That Seeds ſeek not the Mid#, and that the Space 
Is infinite, and knows no loweſt place, 

And therefore Seeds can never end their race ; 

But always mov'd, and in a various round, 

Some when they meet, and rudely ſtrike, rebound 
'To a great diftanee ; others when they jar, 
Thoſe part too, and rebound, but not fo far. 


Now thoſe ſmall Seeds, that are more cloſely joyn'd 


And tremble in a lirzle Space confin'd, 


Stopt by their mutual rwinings, Stones compoſe, 


Iron or Stee), or others like to tho{e. 
But thoſe that ſwim in a wide Veid alone, 
Or make their quick and large rebounds, or run 
Thro a large ſpace, compoſe the Air, and Sun. 
Beſide theſe two there is another kind, 
Bodies free from all Union, unconfin'd. 
With others ne're in flandy motions joyn'd. 
Of theſe there? 52 famiitar inſtance. —— 
For look where e're the glittering Sun- beams come, 
Thro narrow chinks into a darkned room, 
A thouſand little Bodies ſtrait appear 
In the ſmall beams of Light, and wander there; 
For ever fight, reje all ſhews of peace, 
Now meet, now part again, and neyer ceaſe. 
Whence we may cftimate how Atoms ſtrove 
Thro the vaſt empry Space, and how they move: 
Such knowledge from mean Images we yet, 
And eafily from fmall things riſe to great. 


Bur mark this inflecce well, and learn from thence, : 


What motions vex the Seeds, tho hid trom Senſe, 
For here you may behold, by ſecret blows | 
How Bodies turn'd, their line of motion loſe; 
How beaten backward, and with wanton play 
Now this, now thar, and every Way. 
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All have theſe motions from their Seeds, for thoſe 
Move of themſelves, and then with ſecrer blows 
Strike on the ſmall Molecule, they receive 
The ſwift impreſſion, and to greater give z 
$9 they begin from the firft Seeds, and thence 
Go on by jult degrees, and move our ſenſe. 

For look, within the little beam of Light 
You ſee them ſtrike, but what blow makes them fight 
That's undiſcern'd, and hidden from our fight, 

And yet how ſwift the-4:om's motions are, Their 
This following Inſtance will in ſhort declare, Swifmneſs: 
For when the Morning climbs the Eaſtern Skies, 

And tuneful Birds falute her early riſe, 


| In every Grove and Wood with joy appear, 
| And fill with raviſhing ſounds the y:elding Air ; 
{ We fee how ſwift the beams of th' Riſing Sun 
| Shoot forth ; heir race # finiſh'd when begun ; 
| From Heaven to Earth they take their haſty flight, 


E And gild the diſtant Globe with gawdy Light: 
} Bur this thin vapor, and this glittering ray 
| Thro a meer Void make not their eaſy way, 


But with much trouble force a paſlage thro 


| Reſiſting Air, and therefore move more {low. 
{ Nor are they Seeds, bur little Bodies joyn'd, 


| And adverſe Motions in ſmall Space confin'd ; 


And therefore from without reſiſting force, 
And inbred jars, muſt ſtop their eager courſe. 
But ſolid Seeds, that move thro empty Space, 
And all whoſe parts do ſeek one common place, 
Whom nothing from without reſiſts, then Light 
And beams more ſwift, muſt make their haſty flight, 
And in that time a larger diſtance flic, 

Whilſt the Sun's lazy rays creep thro our skie : 

For they by counſel cannot move more flow, 
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Or ſtop to make enquiry, and to know 

How they muſt work, on what deſign they go. 
But fome d#u!! Souls think Matter cannot move 

Into fit ſhapes without the Powers above, 

Nor make the various Seaſons of the Year 

So fit for Man, nor Fruit tior Buſhes beer, 

Nor other things which Pleaſure, promprs could do; 

Phraſure that Guide of Life, and Miſtreſs too ; 

That we ſhould ſeek Love's Generous embrace, 

And thence renew frail Man's decaying race z 

And therefore fancy, that the Gods did make, 

And rule this Al, How great is that miſtake ! 

For were I ignorant whence Things ariſe, 

Yet many Reaſons trom the Earth, the Skies, 

From every thing deduc'd, will plainly prove 

That this imperfe# World—= 


Was never made by the Wife Powers above. 
- This I'll explain hereafter, now go on 

To finiſh what I have begun. 

Al Things And here I think *tis a fit place to prove, 
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Leſt when you ſee th? ambitious Flames aſpire, 
You think *tis natural force bears up the Fire : 
For every Tree doth rear it's lofty head, 
Each tender Ear and Shrub doth apward ſpread, 
And all to draw their nouriſhment from below, 
And yet all Heights by Nature downward go. 

So when the ſubtle flame, and fhining ſtreams 

Of fire ariſe, and waſt the upper beams 

"T's ſome force drives them up. So from a wound 
Our Blood ſhoots forth, and fprinkles all around. 
Again, who ſees not that a quiet flood 

Throws back with mighty force immerſed wood ? 
For when we ſtrive in Gceper ſtreams to drown, 
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And ſcarce with all our force can preſs it down, 
The Waves with double vigour throw it up, 
Ard make it ſtrongly leap above the top ; 
And yet who doubts all theſe would downwards tend, 
If plac'd in Void, and natralh deſcend ? 
So riſing Flames by th' Air are upward born, 
Although their natural weights preſs a return? 
Beſides, we all behold how every Night, 
The falling Meteors draw long trains of Light, 
Where ever Nature gives a paſlage thro ; 
We fee Stars fall, and ſeek them here below. 
The Sun too from above, his vigour yields 
To us below, and cheriſherh our Fields. 
Therefore it's Fire deſcends; ſwift Lightning flies, 
Now here, now there, betwixt the parted Skies ; 
And fighting thro the Clouds their place of birth, 
The broken /ulphurous flames deſcend to Earth. 

Now Seeds in downward motion tnuſt decline, 
Tho very little from th' exacteſt line ; Seeds det 
For did they ſtill move frair, they needs muſt fail cate. 
Like drops of Rain, diflolv'd and fcatter'd all, 
For ever tumbling thro the Mighty Space, 
And never joyn to make one ſingle Maſs, 

If any one believe the heavier Seed, | 
In downright motions, and from hindrance freed 
May fall o'th' /zzhrer, and fit motions niake 
Whence things may riſe, how great is the miſtake * 
Tis true, when Heights deſcend thro yielding Ar, 
Or Streams, the Swiftneſs of the fall muſt bear 
Proportion to the Weizhrs, and reaſon good, 
Becauſe the fleeting Air, and yielding Flood 
With equal ſtrength refift not every courſe, 
But ſooner yield unto the greater force: 
But now no Void can ſtop, no Space can ſtay 

F | 
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The Seeds, for 'tis it's Nature to give way : 
Therefore thro Void unequal! Weights muſt be 
As ſwift in Motion, all of like degree. 
Nor can the heavier Bodies overtake 
The lighter falling Seeds, and ſtriking make 
The Motions various, fit for Nature's ule, 
By which al-powerful She may things produce: 
*Tis certain then and plain, that Seeds decline, 
Tho very /irzle from th exacteſt line : 
But not obliquely moye, that fond pretence 
Would figbt all Reaſon, nay, e'en Common Senle ; 
For every body ſees a falling weight 
Makes it's deſcent by lines dire8, and ftrait. 
Beſides, did all things move in a dire& line, 
Did ſtill one Motjon to another joyn 
In certain order, and no Seeds decline, 
And make a Motion fat to diffipate 
The well-wrought chain of Cauſes, and ftrong Fate ; 
T.therty of Whence comes that perfect Freedom of the Mind ? 
rhe Wit. Whence comes the Hl fo free, ſo uncontin'd, 
Above the power of Fate, by which we go 
When e're we pleaſe, and what we will we do? 
In Animals the H7!l fir moyes, and ther ce 
The Motions ſpread to the Circumference, 
And vigorous aCtion thro the Limbs diſpenſe. 
For look, and ſeg, when firſt the Barrier's down, 
The Horſe, tho eager, cannot ftarr ſo ſoon. 
a As his own Mind requires, becauſe the force, 
And ſubtle Matter that maintains the Courſe, 
Muſt be ſtirr'd thro the Limbs, then fitly joyn'd, 
Obey the eager Motions of his Mind : 
Which proves theſe Mozjons riſe within the Hears 
Begun by th' 7/11, thence run thro every part. 
But now 'tis otherwiſe, when 'tis begun 
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From Force, for then our Limbs are hurried on 

By violent ſtrokes, no power of our own, 

Uritil the 74/11 by ber own natural ſway 

Shall check the force, or turn't another way: 

Wherefore 'tis plain, tho Force may drive them on, 

And make them move their Limbs, and make Men run; 

Yet ſomething lies within that caty oppoſe 

The violent ſtroke, and ſtill refift the blows: 

At whoſe command a ſubtle Marrer flies | 
And bends thro all our Limbs, our Atms, our Thighs 
And checkt again, and all the Vigour dies. 

Well then, we muſt confeſs, as theſe things prove, 

| There is another Cauſe by which Seeds move 

Beſide dull ZPeight and Stroke ; from-hence'is' wrought 
This Power ; for Nothing can ariſe from Noupht : 

| For Weight forbids that things be only joyn'd © 


} 


By Stroke, and-'outwird Force; and left the Mind 
Should be by ftrong'N#cefity conhirt'd, 

| And evercorne, endure Fate's rigid Laws, 

| This little Decliniatin i the Cauſe. 

Nor was this Maft of Matter, the whole Frame, 2s a 
| Ever more looſe or clofe, but ſtill the ſame; | NY 
{ For it can never fil, orgreater grow : 

| Wherefore the Seeds ſtill moy'd cen juſt as now, 

| And the like Motions ever will maintain; 

| What things were 'miade; will be produc'd again 

In the ſame way ; look fair, grow'ftrong and great, 

And live as long as Nature's Laws perrir. 

Nor is there any Forte can change this Al}, 

For there's no place from-which ſtrange'Seeds may fall 

And make diſturbance here, no Space dorh lie C 
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Beyond the Whole, to which the Seeds may' fly, 
And leave the mighty All to waſte and die. 
© But more, 'tis nothing; ſtrange that every Maſs 
F 2 | Seems 
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Why the Seems quiet and at reſt, and keeps it's place, 


Parts of 


Seeds of 
&iff erent 
$Ig ures. 


Tho every little part moves here, and there : 

For fince the Principles too ſubtle are. 

For ſight, their Motion too: mult diſappear ; 

Nay, Obje&s fit for Senſe, which: diſtant lie, 
Conceal their Motions too, and cheat our Eye. 
For often on a Hill the wanton Sheep 

Ar diſtance plac'd, o'er fl»wry Paſtures creep 
Where e'er Herbs crown'd with pear'y Dew i Javiie, 
And kindly call their eager Appetite ; 

The Lampe, their bellies full, with various turns 
Play o'er the field, and try bh tender Horns ; 
Yet all theſe ſeem canfusg'd at diſtance ſeen, 

And like a fteddy I/hite ſpread o'er the Green, 
Beſides, when two embarticd Armies rage, 
Throughour a ſpacious Plain, at laſt engage, 
When all run here and there, the furious Horſe 
Beat o'er the rrembling Fields with nimble Force, 
Straight dreadful ſparklings from the Arms appear, 
And fill with a ſtrange Light the wondring Air ; 

Th' Earth groans beneath their feet, the Hills around 
Flattering the noiſe, reftore the dreadful ſound; 
And yet 'twould ſeem, it from a Mountain ſhawn, 
A ſteddy Light, and a continued one. 

Now learn what manner of things firſt Bodies are, 
V hat difterent Figures, Shapes or Forms they bear ; 
For tho the Shape to many is the ſame, 

Yet all agree not in one common frame ; 

Nor is this ſtrange, or to be wondred at : 
For fince the Numbers are fo valtly great, 
And know no bound nor end, it cannot be 
That all in the ſame Figures ſhould agree. 

Beſides, conſider Men, or Beaſts, or Trees, 

Or {ilent Fiſh that Cut the vaelding SEAS, 
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Oc Birds, or thoſe that wanton o'er the Floods, 
Oc fl with tuneful ſounds the liſtning Woods ; 
Conſider each particular, you'll find, 

How different Shapes appear 1n every Kind ; 

Elſe how could Dams their tender Young, or how 
The new-born Tung their diſtant Mother know, 
Which all perform as well as Men can do ? 

For often when an Innocent Heifer dies, 

To angry Gods a Spotleſs Sacrifice, 

When all around ſhe ſheds atoning Blood, 

And ſtains the Altars with a purple flood, 

Her Dam beats o'er the Fields in wild Deſpair, 
And wounds with loud complaints the tender Air : 


{ Now here, now there doth run, and ſtill complain, 


Now leaves her Stall, and then returns again. 
Mad tor her Young ſhe every Field doth trace, 
With paſſionate eyes ſhe viſits every place ; 


No Streams, no Flowers, her former great delight. 
{ Canraiſe or quicken her dead Appetite, 
* Allay her Grief, or elſe divert her Care : 
{ And tho a thouſand Heiters ſhould appear, 
| More fat, more fair than Hers, ſhe paſles by, 
| And looks on none, or with a lighting eye. 
So plain it is, ſhe looks for ſomething known 
| And view'd before, ſhe only ſecks her own. 


Belides, the render Kids, and wanton Lambs 
Know all the voice and bleating of their Dams: 


| And all, as natural Inſtinct prompts them on, 
| When Hunger calls, to their own Mothers run. 


Belides, what v@ious Shapes in Corn appear ? 


| A different Size to every Grain and Ear: 
| Ando in Shells, where Waters waſhing o're 
Z With wanton Kifles bath the Amoroug Shore: 
y And therefore Seeds, ſince they from Nature came, 
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Not made'by 4rt, #frer orice common trithe, 
Muſt not be all'alike, their (Bapes the ſame. 

And hence a Reaſon's given, why Eighmiiny flies C 


With keener forte thro Sronts; thi pirted” Skies, 
Than thofe bltme"Flanes Which froth our Fires ariſe ; 
Becauſe it's litdle parts more looſely joyii'd 

More ſubril far, an caſie paſſhpe find 

Thro ſuch ſmall Ports as ſtop'the bimnter Flame, 
Which parts of heavy Oyl or Tirtber frame. 

Thro Horn the Sun+Beam pals and' ſtrike our Eye, 
But Water on the Surface ſtays; and' why ? 
Becauſe the parts of Light are /eſs than thoſe 

That make'vp Water, and du Streaths compoſe. 
So thro:the' Streiner Wines' with-eaſe' do flow, 

But heavy Opl or ſtops; or' ruris more flow : 

The Reaſon's this; 'cauſe *ris of party combin'd 

Far greater, or more hookt, arid'cloſely rwin'd, 

W hich therefore cannot be dioyn'd: as! ſoon, 

And thro each /:z#le paſſage ſnply rut, 

From taſted Honey pleaſing Thouphits ariſe, 

And in delightful Airs look thro our' Eyes : 

When Rue-or' Worthwood's touchr, flies every grace, 
And violent diſtortions ſcrew the Face : 

Whence you'miay'ealily guels tHof mi and /cth; 
That with delightfu) toueb affect rije Monrh'; 

But thoſe which we mire rotwgh and birter tirid; 

Are made of parts more hooker, and cloſs/ytwin'd, 
Which wound'the Orgun' as they: enter in, 

And force a paſſage thro the's4jm*d Skin. 

In ſhore, what'things are good for Senſe, what bad, 
Of Seeds of different Shape' and' 3ir# are! rtiade': 
Nor muſt you fancy Bodies that compoſe 
The harſher Sourids of Saws, as ſjooth as thoſe! 
That formi'the /acete# Airs\ that Viols make 

IO When 
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When gentle ſtrokes the ſleeping Strings awake. 
Thoſe Seeds have diflerent Figures, Form, and Size, 
That from all rotting Carcafles ariſe, 

From thoſe that new preſsd $aftrop yields, or rear 
From incens'd Altars iweetging all the Air 

And fo in Colours too, that gawdy Dye, 

That pleaſes and delights the curious Eye, 

A difterent Form, a Sbape, and Figure bears, 

From that which woynds the Senſe,and forces Tears, 
Or mean and ugly to the Sight appears. | 
For whate're pleaſe the Senſe, their Seeds are ſmooth ; 


ooboeat 


{ Whar hurt, their Seeds are raugh, or hgokr, or both, 


But beſides theſe there other Bodies are, 


| Nor perfect /moeth, nor hooke, but angular, 


With little corners butting every where, 
Which tickle more than hurr the Senſe, ſuch zoyn 
To make the Aczd taſt of palling Wine. 

Laſtly that Hear and Cold torrn'd diflerent ways 


| Aﬀedt the Organs, e'en our Touch betrays. 


For Touch, that beſt, that chieteſt Senſe is made, Ty; 


| When Strckes trom #hings without the Nerves invade, 
| Or ſomething from &@:ithin doth outward flow, 
| And hurts, or tickles, as it paſſes thro ; 


As "tis in Venerys or when the Seed 


Remain within, and ſtrange confultons breed, 
| Stirrd up by violent ſtroke: tor ſtrike a blow 
| On any Limb, and you will find 'ris ſo. 


Wheretore thoſe Seeds mplt be of different Size, > 
Of different Shapes, and Figures, whence ariſe. C 
Fluid. 


| In Senfe ſo great, ſo ſtrange variecies: 
| Laſtly, whar things ſeem hard and chick, are joyn'd —— Frm 
| Ot parts more hooke and firm, and cloſely twin'd, 
| As Iron, Flints, Braſs, Steel, and Niamonds, 

y Gems free frqm powcr of ſtrokes, ſecuse from wounds : 
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But Fluids are compos'd of ſmooth and round ; 
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For their ſmall parts, by no ſtrong Union bound, 


Are very eaſily disjoyn'd, and move : 
Or here or there at every little ſhove. 
Laſtly, whatever's ſoon difſolv'd or broke, 


As Morning Miſts, or yielding Flames, or Smiaak ; 


If all it's lictle Bodies be not ſravoth, 
Or round in figure, form, or ſhape, or both ; 


Yet are they not all twin'd, all have not hooks, 
And ſo may paſs thro Stones, and hardeſt Rocks: 
Nor muſt you think it. ftrarige the /ame ſhould be 


Fluid and bitter roo, as 1s the Sea. 
For Fluids are of ſmooth and round combin'd, 
To theſe are little pungent Bodies joyn'd, 


Yet there's no need they ſhould be hooks or twin'd; 


| 


For they may globous be, tho rough, and thence 


Are fitted both ro 9wove, and hurt the Senſe. 
But to convince you with a clearer proof, 


That acid Fluids have ſmooth joyn'd with rough, 


They may be ſeparated with eaſe enough : 


; 


For when Salt ſtreams thro winding caverns pals, 
T hey riſe up ſiee?, and bubble o'er the Graſs ; 


Becauſe thoſe pungent parts they roll'd before, 
Now ftay behind, and lodge in every Pore. 


Well then this prov'd, Tll next go on to ſhew 


* Theſe various ſhapes are finite, and but few. 
For grant them infinste, it follows thence, 


That ſome amongft the: Seeds muſt be immen/: : 
And how can numerous ſorts of Shapes appear 


In ſuch ſmall Bodies as the Atoms are ? 
For think that ſome minuteſt parts compoſe 


'The Seed, add two or three, or more to thoſe ; 


Now when the top-mo# parts are plac'd below, 


The rhe are turn'd to left, you'll plainly know, 
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By changing every way their former Place, 
What F:gure each poſition gives the Maſs. 
But if you'd make tr capuble of more, | 
You muſt ſubjoyn new Parts to thoſe before, 
And fo go on if you would*vary thoſe ; 
Thus with the Shapes the Body greater grows - 


That this Variety is infinite, 

Unleſs you grant ſome Seeds immenſly great. 
Befides, Embroider'd ſtuff, and Purple dye, 

Or gawdy Peacock plumes that court our Eye, 

Excell'd by fixer Colours would ſeem leſs bright, 

And loſe their wonted Power to Delight ; 

So Things more Sweet than Honey would ny th 

And Sounds more ſoft than Swans, falure the Ear. 

Nay, Mulick*s ſweeteſt Airs would ceafe to pleaſe, 

Becauſe there might be better than all theſe ; 

And fo o'th' contrary, we ſtill might fall 

From bad to worſe, but ne*ce to worſt of All. 


Wherefore 'tis downright Folly to admit & | 


| 
] 


| For fti!] in Nature ſomething worſe may riſe, 


Still more offenſive to our Ears, our Eyes, 

Our Smell, our Taſt. But now fince 'ris confeſt, 
That ſome things are in Nature worſt, ſome beſt, 
And we can fear no higher, tis likewiſe true, 


{ Theſe various Shapes are finite, and but few. 


Laſtly, in Fire and Snow, the Heat and Cold's intenſe, 


| The utmoſt Qualities that ſtrike our Senſe, 


Theſe two as Bounds the middle Warmths controle, 


| Which riſe by juſt degrees, and make a whole ; 

{ Tiscertain then that theſe varieties | 
Are haite ; and that two Extreams comprize, 
* On rh (ide melting Flames, on that (ide Ice. 


This prov'd, it tollows that thoſe Seeds whoſe frame 


Are 


very Shape 
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e- Are infinite ; for fince theſe Reaſons teach 


orc infinite. 1 bat thoſe varieties of Shapes ne're reach 8 
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To infinite, there muſt be infinite of each. 
Or elſe, what I before ſucceſsfully oppos'd, 
The Al is finzre, *tis in bounds enclos'd. 

This taught, my Labouring Muſe next ſweetly ſings 
That proper Seeds for every Kind of Things 
Are infinite ;, that theſe preſerve the Maſ, | 
And Kinds of Things, by conftant ſtrokes in every place. 
For tho ſome Kinds of Beaſts we rarely view, 


ev'd, As if unfruitful Nature bore but few, 


Yetother Countries may ſupply our wants : 

Thus India breeds ſuch troops of Elephants, 

As fight their Wars, and uſually o'recome, 

So numerous are they there, tho few at Rome. 

But grant in Nature ſuch a /inple one, 

'The like to which nor is, nor was e're known, 

Yet were it's proper Seeds but finite ; how 

Could it be made, or when 'ewas made, could prow ? 
For think the Seeds of any fingle Maſs 

Being finite, ſcatter'd thro the mighty Space, 

Where, how, or when, what Force or what Deſign,” 
Amidſt ſuch different Seeds could make them joyn ? 6 | 
For *tts not Reaſoz prompts rhem to combine z 

But as in Wrecks the Seats, the Maſts, the Oars, 
Confusdly ſcatter'd, fill the neighbouring Shores, 
That Men might learn by ſuch fad Sights as theſe, . 
The force and cruel treacheries of the Seas, 

And ſtill diſtruſt, tho with perfidiows ſmile 

Becalm'd, it tempts them on to further toy! : 
So finite Seeds would in the Space be toſt, 

And in the FF hirls of different Matter loſt ; 

So that they ne're could joy, or be at Peace, 

Nor yet preſerve their Union, nor increaſe ; 
But now *tis plain, and &en our Senſes ſhow, That 
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That things are made, and made, inoresſe and grow: 
"Tis certain then the Seeds of every Kind © 
Are infitiitew— | 

Nor can deftruSive motions ſtill prevail, 

And bring an «niver/a/ Death on all; 

Nor motions which compoſe, or elſe increaſe, 
Preſerve Things made for ever, but ſometimes ceaſe: 
So theſe two Contraries do always jar 

With equal force, and Rtill maintain the War, 

Now theſe, now thoſe prevail, and Infants moans 

Are always mixt with others qying Groans: 

And every day and night the tender cry 

Of new born Babes, joyn with their fighs that Die. 
Now you muſt further mark, that Nought's combin'd, 


Compos'd, or made of Seeds all of oe kind ; i" 


But things of different Powers and Faculties, 
Do equal different ſorts of Secd comprize. 
The Earth doth in a ſelf ſuch parts contain, 
As make up Springs which fecd the greedy Main. 
And ſuch Seed too, as fierceſt Fire can frame, 
For many parts, like Zn, vomit flame ; 
And ſuch, whence T rees and tender Shrubs do ſhoot, 
And graſs for Beaſts, for Man ſweet Corn, and Fruit- 
Hence term'd the Mother of the Gods, confeſt 
The c@nmon Parent too of Man and. Beaſt. 

The Poers (ing, that thro the Heaven above, 
She Chariots, drawn by yoked Lions, drove, 
And riding to and fro ſhe wanders there; 
Teaching by this, that in the ſpacious Air 
Hangs the vaſt Maſs of Earth, and needs no prop 
Of any lower Earth to keep it up. 


Tho form'd by Nature fierce, untam'd, and wild, 


They yoke ſuch Beaſts, to ſhew that every Kee 


Softned by care, and love, grows tame, and mild. )| 
| G 2 Her 
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Her lofty head a Mura! Garland wears, 

Becauſe ſhe Towns and ſtately Caſtles bears ; 

And thus adorn'd with gawdy Pomp' and Show, 
Goes thro our Towns, and as ſhe paſſes thro, 6 
The Vulgar tear, and all with Reverence bow. 


A thouſand odd Conceits, a thouſand Names, 
And gives her a large Train of Phrygian Dames ; 
Becauſe in Phrygia Corn at firſt took Birth, 

And thence was ſcatter'd o're the other Earth. 
They Eunuch' all her Prieſts, from whence "tis ſhown, 
That they deferve no Children of their own, 

Who or abuſe their Sires, or diſreſpect, 

Qr treat their Mothers with a cold neglect ; 

Their Mothers whom they ſhould adore. —— 

Amidſt her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals bear, 

And the Hoarſe Horns with ratling notes do threat : 

The Pipe with Phrygian Airs diſturbs their Souls, 

Till Reafon overthrown, mad Paſſion rules : 

They carry Arms, thoſe dreadful ſigns of War, 

To raiſe th? impious Rout Religious fear: 

When carried thus in Pomp thro Towns ſhe goes, 
And Health on all ſhe filently beſtows ; 

With offter'd Money they beſtrew the Plain, 

And Roſes cover her, and all her Train, 

Here ſame in Armsdance round among the crowd 7 
Look dreadful gay in their own ſparkling Blood, © 
Their Creſts ftill ſhaking with a dreadful Nod. 

Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Prieſts, who ſtrove 
To drown the tender cries of Infant Jove ; 

By dancing quick they made a greater ſound, 
And beat their Armour as they dane'd around, 
Leſt Saturn, ſhould have found, and eat the Boy, 
And Ops for ever mourn'd her prazling Joy :; 


Concerning her, fond Superſtstion frames c 


For 
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For this her Train is arm'd ; or elſe to ſhow, 
They'll ſerve their Country, and enlarge it top, 


' When ever danger or when Honour calls ; 


All which, tho well concriv'd, is fond, and falſe. 
Far every Deity muſt live in Peace, 

In undifturb'd and everlaſting Eaſe : 

Not care for us, from Fears and Dangers free, 
Sufficient to his own Felicity. | 

Nought here below, Nought in our Power be needs, 
Ne're ſmiles at good, ne're frowns at wicked deeds, 
The Earth wants Senſe, but yet contains the Seeds 
And therefore Trees and living Creatures breeds: 
Now thoſe that would their wanton Fancies pleaſe, 
And uſe the Name of Neptune for the Seas, 

Ceres for Corn, or Bacchus tor the Vine, 

Rather than ſpeak the plainer terms of Wine, 


| Such Men may call, and ſtrength of fancy ſhow, 


The Earth the Mother of the Gods below 
And thoſe ahove altho ſhe is not ſo; | 


E The Sheep, the warlike Horſe, and Bull in foed 
| Agree, andalldrink of the ſame cold flood : 


Yet they are different, and each delights 
Jn's proper Motions, Manners, Appetites; 
Such different Seeds in every Herb do grow, 
Such different Seeds in every Water flow. 
Now tho Blood, Humour, Nerves and Vein, and Bone, 
Are parts of Animal, and make up one, 

Yet what varieties their Forms divide ? 

How all unlike ? Their difference vaſtly wide. 

Yo all Combuſtibles, tho not the ſame "* 
Inother things, have part of ſuch a frame, c 
As make gay Sparkles, Aſhes, Light, and Flame ; 5 
And fo conſiger every thing you'll find 

Each made of different Seeds in Shape and Kind. 
: Laſtly 
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Laſtly, we all confeſs ſome ObjeAs pleaſe | 


The Smell and Taſte at once noms c 


Now Seeds of different Shapes muſt make up theſe, 
For Taſte and Smell do different Organs ſtrike, 
Therefore their figures cannot be alike ; 
So that each Maſs doth different Shapes encloſe, 
And every Body different Seeds compoſe. 

A pregnant proof of this my Perſe affords : 
For there are Letters common to all Words, 
Yet ſome of different Shapes and Figures joyn 
To make each different Word, each different Line; 
Not bur that many are in Shape the fame, 
But all agree not in one common Frame. 
And fo of other things, tho Thing are made 
Of many common Seeds in order laid, 
Yet may the Compounds widely diſagree, 
And we may juſtly gueſs that Stone, and Tree, 
Or Animal kind, as Bird, and Beaſt, and Man, 
From Seeds of different ſhapes and kinds began. 

Yet atjoyn not with all; for thence would riſe 
Vaſt Monfters, Nature's great abfurdities : 
Some things nalt Beaſt, half Man, and ſome would 
Tall Trees above, and Animals belors : (grow 


' Some joyn'd of Fiſh and Beaſts, and every where 


Frightful Chimera's breathing flames appear. 

But ſince we ſee no ſuch, and Things ariſe 

From certain Seeds of certain Shape and Size, 
And keep their Kind as they increaſe and grow, 
There's ſome fix'd reaſon why it ſhould be ſo. 

For ſee, our Limbs receive from all their food 
Agprecable Parts, which turn'd to Fleſh and Blood 
Accept the vital Motions ; but for thoſe 

That diſagree with her, ſcme Nature throws 

'Tkro open paſſages away, but more 
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By ſecret impulſe fly thro every Pore ; 
For they could never joyn, bur till at ſtrife 
Obſtrudt all Motions thar are fit for Life. 
Now theſe are Catholick Laws, theſe Rules do bind 
Not Animals alone, but every Kind : 
For ſince all in their Nature different be, 
The Figures of their Sceds muſt diſagree; 
Not but that many are in Shape the ſame, 
But all agree not in one common frame. | ; 
Now fince the Seed: are different, thence will grow 
A difference in their Weight, and Motion: too, 
Their Stroke, ConneAion, Concuſi.  Now' by theſe, >| 
Not Animals alone, but Heaven, Earth Seas, 
Are plac'd in their own proper Species. 
Now further learn, what I with toyl and Pain, 
With many a careful Thought and /abouring Brain 
Have ſought to teach thee, leſt you ſhould miſtake, 
And think the Seeds of Black Compolures Black ; 
Of White things White, or other Bodies wear 
Thoſe different colours that their Seeds did bear ; | 
For Seeds are colourleſs, without a Dye, Seeds are 
Or like or unlike thoſe that feem to lie c Coleurleſr- 
Oa Bodjes ſurfaces, and ſtrike.our Eye. | 
Now if you think ſuch Seeds are things unfit 
To be conceiw'd, how fond is the conceit ? | 
For {ince that Men born Blind, whoſe Natural-Night 
Was never ſcatter'd by one beam of Light, 
Know things by touch, he's fooliſh that denies c 


That any notices of: things can riſe, 
Unleſs from Colours entring at our Eyes. 
So when we' feel i'th dark, and form from thence 
Some Images, what Colours ſtrike our Senſe ? 
Bur this Poſition Rronger Reaſons ſhow, 
For Seeds of things ne're change, tho Colours do; R 
or 


For ſomewhat muſt ſurvive each change, and be 
Effentially immutable, and free; 
Leſt all ſhould fink ro Nought, and thence ariſe ; 
For what i chang'd. from wwhat it was, That dies. 
Therefore Seeds colourleſs, unfit for view 
Or grant, or grant Annihilation true, 

Beſide, | 
If Seeds are colourleſi, and free from Dyes, 
Bur form'd of different Figures, whence may riſe 
The-nutnerous Colours, gay Varieties ? 
And fince, as we Diſcours'd before, we find 
It matters much with whar hrſt Seeds are joyn'd, 
What Figure, what poſition they maintain, 
W hat Motions give, and what receive again, 


"Tis ſtreight” reſolv'd, why things as Black as Night e 


Can change ſo ſoon, and put on Virgin White 
And ſcatter all around their vigorous Light. x 
As inthe Sea, when the mad Ocean raves, 
And white Curls riſe upon the foaming Waves ; 
For thus it is, that which ſeem'd Black before, 
By loſing little Parts and taking more, 
Their Number, Motion, Order, Station, Site, 
Pofition chang'd, from Black are turn'd to W hire. 
' Bur if che Sea were ting'd with Natural Sky, 
What force, what art could make it change the Dye ? 
For change it's frame, and change and change again, 
Yet ſtill the Narzve Tinkture would remain, 
And never put on White ; but if the Seed, 
Painted with differenc Colours, all agreed, 
To make one White, as little parts that bear 
Quite different Figures can compole one ſquare ; 
Then it would follow, as in /quares there lie 
Such different Figures naked to our Eye, 
Juft ſoin ane pure Whitenels we ſhould view 
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A thouſand Colours mixt, and different too. 

Br (des, look o'er thoſe differene {hapes, for there 
N hir.d-ance in their Narwres doth appear, 

Why all may not agree to make one Square. 
But neirher Senſe, nor Nature's Laws permit, 
That d:ffetent Colours ſhould compoſe one whites 

Pelides, the only caule thar all propoſe 
For c:lour'd Seeds, this Fancy overthrows : 

For here, from white, white Bodis ao nar riſe, 
Nor black from black tur Seeds of various Dyes. 
Now colourleſs Seecs will fooncr make a white. 
Than black, or at.y other efpeſire. 

Beſtle, ſince Colonrs are alone by Day, 
And owe their Beings © the glittering Ray, 
Bur Seeds of Thizzzs do not exitt alone 
By Day ; "11S Din AT ihey are ting'd with none : 
For how can Coiours be ith darkett Night, 

Since they all change, and vary with the Light, 
According as the Ray s ob/xque or rieht ?. 

So Plums that go around rhe Pigeon's head, 
Sometimes look brisker with a dceper red 

And then in diftercnr Poſition ſeen, 

Show a gay Shy zI| intermixt with Green : 

And fo in Peaceck's tails, all fill'd with Light, 
The Colour varies with the change of Site. 


- 


| Now {jnce thele Colours rife from bearts of th? Sun 


Refl-x, they cannot be when thoſe art gone ; 
And ftace the Eyes a diflerent {{roke receive 
From white, from thar which black, or orhers give; 
And fince it matters not what Colour's worn 

By things we touch, bu: what fie Shapes ate born; 
We eakily infer Seeds want no Dyes, 

Thoſe the variety of Shapes ſuppies, 

And thence thute.diffcren: __ of Touch may riſe. 


> 
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Beſide, ſince certain Colours don't agree 
To certain Shapes, and any Dye may be 
In any Shape, then tell me why we find 
Such Colours ſtill belong to ſuch a Kind ? 
Why cannot Crows their uſual Dye forſake, 
And put on white? why not Swans mourn 1a black ? 
Apain, break any thing, we find at laſt, 
The leſs the Parts, the more the Colours walt. 
For Inftance, ſhave but Gold, the gawdy Red, 
Which thro the whole Compoſure once was ſpread, 
Is loft and gone, the Parts unheeded lie, 
Nor with their :empting Purple court our Eye. 

Which ſhews, that Bodies are from Colours free'd, 
Before they come to be as ſmall as Seed. : 
Beſides, fince ſome ne'er touch the Ear, or Noſe, ) 

With Sound or Smell, we naturally ſuppoſe 6 
That neither Sound nor Smell belongs ro thoſe. 
So likewiſe, ſince *cis nonſenſe to deny 
Some Seeds too ſmall and ſubtie for aur Eye, | 
Thoſe free from Colour we rautt all conceive, ; 
As well as thoſe from Sound, and Taſte believe, 6 % 
Whoſe Sound, nor Taſte, our Tongue, nor Ears per-)) | 
And yet the Mind can comprehend as well [ ceive, if 
Theſe void of Dye, as thoſe of Sound and Smel. 2 
Beſide, not only Colour is not found 
In Seed, but neither Smell, nor Taſte, nor Sound : 
They no brisk Odours in Efluviums fend 
Or to delight our Noſe, or to offend ; 
But void of Odours all. So Artiſts choſe 
An inodourous Liquor to compoſe 
Their rich Perfumes, leſt they infect, and \poil 
Their Odours with the native Smell of Oyl. 
Well then, as all theſe former Reaſons ſhow, : 
The Seeds on compound Bodies ne'er beſtow ml Y 
. eit 
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Their Sound, their Taſte, or Smel; for they have none, Seeds on 
No proper Sound, or Odour of their own; wm A : 
Nor Heat, nor Cold, nor any Luality 

For thoſe are ſubje all to change, and die, 

Fen ſuch as viſcous, brittle, hollow are, 

All which ariſe from purrid, ſoft, and rare; 

For eicher theſe cannot to Seeds agree, 


| Or Seeds are not immortal all, and free 
| From change, and therefore things may fall to nougha : 


| All which, how fond, my former Reaſons taught. Senſibles 
{ Now farther, thoſe Compeſures that percezve, C5 "* 
| Enobled all with various Senſe, derive Senſe. 
{ Their Beings from Inſenſible, and live. 


{ This every Common Generation ſhows, 
Ard rather proves this truth, than overthrows.' 
| For look, what numerous/warms of Worms, and Flies 


From putrid and fermenting Clads ariſe, 
When Seminal Rain deſcends in foftning Dew, 


| And makes the wearied Earth bring forth anew. 


Belides, Leaves, Water, Graſs, do make up BeaF, 


= And Mar too feeds on thoſe, and is increaſt , 
= Their Fleſh is turn'd to ours, and ſo agen | 
© The Birds and Beaſts increaſe by eating Men. | 
Z All which doth prove, that any ſort of food 

{ Nature can turn to proper Fleſh, and Blood: 

| Whence Animals, thoſe things of Senſe, ſhe frames, 


As out of Hood ſhe raiſeth Fire and Flames. 
And hence, as we diſcours'd before, we find 
It matters much with what firſt Seeds are joyn'd x 
What Site, and what Poſition they maintain, 
What Motions give, and what receive again: 
But what confirms, what prompts thee to believe  Objetfion: 
Thar things endow'd with Senſe can ne'er derive, © 


Their Beings from Inſenſibles, and live? 
H 2 Per- 


Lucretius. 
Perchance, 2s common Obſervation ſhows, 


Becauſe Earth, Stone, Waod, various things compoſe. 


And yet there's neither Life, nor Sexſe in thole. 
Bur here you mult conſider, neither I, 

Nor any Maſter of Phitſophy 

Affrm, that every Being may commence 

A Senſible, and ſhew the at: of Serſe : 

But that theſe Seeds, when Senſibles ariſe, 
Muſt all have a convenient Shape, and Size, 
Pofition, Motion, Order ; now not one 

Ot rheſe appears in Earth, or Wind, or Stone: 
Yet theſe fermented by a timely Rain, 

Grow fruitful, and produce a numerous trairi 
Of Worms, becauſe the lirrle Bodies leave 
Fheir former Szte, and Union, and receive 
New Morin, into new Poſition f:| 

And Order, fit to make an Animal, 

Beſides, thoſe that contend that things commence 
Senjibles, from Seeds endow'd with Senſe, 

Muft grant thoſe Seeds are ſoft; for Senſe doth joyn 
To tender Gut alone, or Nerve, or Vein, 
Al] which are fot, and esfily difſolv'd. 

But grant they could eternajly enoure, 
Suppoſe them all from fatal Change fecrre, 
Yer other Doubts occur. For turther ſee, 

It all thoſe Seed: have Senſe, that Senſe muſt be, 

Or of one ſinz/e Member, or of All; 

And fo be i:ke a Perfect Animal : 

But now the parts in a divided ſtate 

Enjoy no Senſe : The Hand, if ſeparate, 

Can ice] no more, nor any Member live 

Divided from the Body, nor perceive, 

Well then, each mult be hike an Animal, 

Fach finple Sred contain the Senſe of All: 
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But if like Animals; then rell me whp, 
As well a: Animals, they cannot die ? 
And why Immortal all 2 Burt grant them ſo 
Yet what could all their Combinations do, 
Bur make ſore 4Anima's ? and what increaſt 
Bur Sen/ibles f 
As Man gets only Man, and Bea# gets BeaFF. 
Bur if the Seeds in Mixture lote their own, 
And take another Senſe, when their's is gone, 
What need of any * why ſhould we ſuppoſe 
They ever had that Sexſe, which they muſt loſe? 
Belide, fince, as | urg'd before, "ris true 
That Birds are made of Eggs: {ince ſoftning Dew * 
Ferments the Clods ro Worms, we know from thence 
That Sen/ibles riſe from Seeds void of Senſe. 


If any grants the thing, that Senſe can riſe No Senſe 
From Senfleſs Seeds, it he conſents to this ; _— 


But fays, That #t zs form'd, and faſhion d-all 

By Change ith” Seeds, before the Animal, 

Az any other things are born, and grow : 

For his Conviction, I ſhall only ſhow, 

Toat Nature's fixt, and teddy [ 2ws decree d, 

That nothing ſhould be chang d, that Nought ſhould 

breed | 

Without a combination of the Seed. 

And thus wichout the Limbs no Sexſe can riie, 

I: cannot be, before the Body rs; 

Becauſe the Seeds lie icatter'd every where, 

In Heaven, in Earth, and Water, Flame, ard Air ; 

Not yer combin'd to make an Anima!, 

Nor Senſe, that Guide, and Governour of all. 
Beſide, when ſtrokes too firong for Nature fall 

And mighty preſſures cruſh an Animal, 

Tt's Senſe and Vital Power are ſcatter'd all. 


= 
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For then the /::tle Seeds do ſeparate, 

And all the vita! Powers are ſtopt by Fate. 

Ar length the Motion ſcarter'd thro the whole, 
Breaking the vital ties of Limbs and Soul, 

Expels and drives it out at every Pore : : 


For what can Force, for what can Stroke do more, 
Than diſunite thoſe Seeds that joyn'd before ? 

But when the Force is weak, more light the blows, 
The ſmall remains of Life with eaſe compoſe 
Thoſe violent Motions of approaching Fate, 

And call back all things to their former tate; 
Expel u/urping Death, that ſeem'd to obtain 

An Empire there; and fſertle Senſe again : 

Elſe why ſhould /iming Creatures, that arrive 

So near the gates of Death, return, and live, 
Rather than enter in, when come ſo nigh, 

And end their almoſt finiſh'd Race, and die ? 

Belide, fince we feel Pain, when outward Force 
Diverts the Atoms, from their Natural Courſe, 
And ſhakes them o'er the Limbs, but when they 

obtain 
Their Natural Motion, and their place again, 
A quiet Pleaſure ſireight ſucceeds the Pain. 
It follows, that the Seeds are things unkit, 
Or to be toucht with Pain, or with Delighe ; 
Becauſe they are not made of other Seed, 
Whoſe Change of Motion, or of Site may breed 
Vexing Pain, Pleaſure, or Delight; and hence 
It follows too, that they are void of Senſe. 

But further now : If ze muſt needs believe, 
That Seeds have Senſe, becauſe the Things perceive; 
W hat fort of Seed muſt form the Human Race ? 
Can violent Laughter ſcrew their /iztle Face ? 


Or can they drop their Briny Tears apace ? 
| Cn | 
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Car they or laugh, or weep 2 Can they deſcry 
The greateſt Secrets of Philoſophy ? 

Diſcourſe how thing are mixt 2 Or comprehend 
On what firm Principles themſelves depend ? 

6 | For things which do enjoy the Faculties, 


And Powers of perfe& Animals, muſt riſe 

From other Seeds, and thoſe muſt be begun 

From others, and fo to infinitum on, 

For thus Fll urge : Whatever can perceive, 

Diſcourſe, laugh, reaſun, Hatter, weep, or grieve, 

Muſt be compounded, and muſt owe their frame 

T'o proper Seeds, which can perform the ſame. 

But if this ſeem abſurd ; and dull, moreſe, , 

And heavy Seeds can laughing things compoſe ; 

If wiſe, or if diſcurſive things can riſe 

From Seeds, that neither reaſor, nor are wiſe 

Whar hinders then, but thar a Senſible 

May ſpring from Seeds, all void of Senſe, as well ? : 
Laſtly, we all from Seed Celeſtial riſe 

Which Heaven, our Common Parent, {till ſupplies 

From Him the Earth receives enlivening Rain, | 

And ſtreight ſhe bears Bird, Tree, and Beaſt, and Man, 

And proper food for all, by which they thrive, - 


Grow ſtrong, and propagate their Race, and live; 
Thence juſtly all the name of Mother give, | 
And ſo each part returns when Bodies die, 
What came from Earth, to Earth; what from the Se 
Dropt down, aſcends again, and mounts on high. 
For Death doth not deſtroy, bur diſuaire 
| The Seeds, and change their Order, and their Site : 
Then make new combinations, whence ariſe 
| & In Bodics all thoſe great Varieties ; 
: ® Their Change in Colour, Shape, and Frame; and thence 
| E gome for a while enjoy, then loſe their Senſe. 
an = From 
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From whence, as we obſerv'd betore, we find 
It matters much with what fir(t Seeds are j yn 'd; 
What Site, and what Poſition they maintain, 
What Matton give, and what receive again , 
And that the Seeds of Bodies ne'er contain 

Such fragil tranſient things, as ſeem to lie 

On Bodies ſurfaces, and change, and die, 

It matters much, even in theſe ruder Lines, 
How, or with what, each {ingle Letter j>yns; 
For the fame Letters, or almoſt the tame, 
Make Words to {ignife Earth, Sun, and Flame, 
The Moon, the Heaven, Corn, Animals and 'I'rces, 
And Sea ; bur their Poſition diſagrees, 

Their Order's not alike. In Bodies fo : 
As their Seeds, Figure, Order, Motion dv, 
The Things themſelves mult change, and vary too. 

Burt now atrend, I Il reach thee (: mething new ; 
'Tis ftrange, but yet 'tis Reaſon, and 'tis erue. 

E'en what we now with greatelt Eaſe receive, 

Seem'd ſtrange ar fir, and we could ſcarce believe; 
And what we wonder at, as Years encreaſe, 

Wil! ſeem more plain, and ail our wonder ceale. 

For look, the Heaven, the Stars, the Sun, and Moon, 
If on a ſudden unto Mortals ſhown, 

Diſcover'd now, and never ſeen before, 

What could have raisd the People's wonder more ? 
What could be more admir'd ar here below ? 
E'en you had been ſurpriz'd at ſuch a ſhow, 

But now all cloy*d with theſe, ſcarce caſt an Eye, 
Or think it worth the pains to 7iew the Sky, 
Wherefore fly no Opinion, *caule *tis new, 

But ſtrictly ſearch, ard. after careful view, 
Reject, it fa{e ; embrace ic, it "tis ewe. 

Now I have proy'd before 2, this mighty Space 
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Is Infirite, and knows no loweſt place, 

Nor uppermoſt 3 no bounds this 4! controle, 
For that's againſt the Natire of the Hole. 

Now fince thro this Va#t Space Seeds always move 
With various turns, and from Eternal ſtrove ; 


Wh: 7 Can imagin? there {ſhould only riſe | 1 
Oar /ingle Earth, our Air, and our Skies ; 
Whilſt all che hes Matter ſcatter d ba) 


Eſpecially, ſince theſe from Chance aroſe ; 
When the unthinking Seeds by Various blows, 
Now this now that way mov'd, at laſt was hurl'd 
Into the decent Order of 77s World: 
And made fic combinations: whence began | 
The Earth, the Heaven, the Sea, and Beaft, and Man. 
'Tis prov'd, and certain then, that other-where 
The bukie Atoms joyn, as well as here; 
Such Earths, ſuch Seas, ſuch Men, ſuch Beaſts ariſe, 
All like to thoſe incloſed by our Skies. 
Again: When there can be no hind:ing Cauſe, 
Pur Place and Seed enough :; by Nature's Laws 
Things muſt be made : Now if che Seeds furmount 
The utmoſt ſtretch of Numbers vaſt account 
And the {ame Nature can compoſe a Maſs, 
As once in this, in any other place; 
it plainly follows, that there mult ariſe 
Diſtin& and numerous Worlds, Earth, Men,and Skies, 
In places diſtant, and remote from this. dy 
Now farther add : No Species | harh but one, 
W hich is begun, increas'd, and: grows alone ;, 
But every Kznd doth certainl; y contain 
Ot Individuals a numerous train, | 
As Bird, and ſilent Fiſh; as Beaſt, and Man ; 
Therefore the Species of the Sun, and Moon, 


Of Heaven, and Earth, muſt needs have more than one. 
I . For 


The World 
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For every one of theſe is made, and grows 
By the ſame Nature's Catholick Laws with thoſe, 
Whoſe ſpacious Rinds do numerous trains encloſe, 


How the vaſt Maſs of Matter, Nature free 

From the proud Care of th' Medling Deity, 

Doth work by her own private ſtrength, and move, 

Without the trouble of the Poweys above. 

For, how, goed Gods, can thoſe that live in peace, 

In undifſturb'd and eyerlaſting Eaſe, 

Rule this vaſt 47? their labouring thoughts divide 

"T'wixt Heaven and Earth, and all their Motions guide, 

Send Heat to ws, the various Orbs controle, 

Or be immenſe, and ſpread o're all the Whole ? 

Or hide the Heaven in Clouds, whence Thunder thrown 

Does beat their own aſpiring Temples down ? 

Or thro vaſt Defarts breaks the iznocent Wocd, 

Nor hurts the Bad, but ſtrikes the Fu# and Goed ? 
Now the Infinite Maſs ſends new ſupplies 

Into the World already form'd ; whence Skies 

And this vaſt Ball of Earth, and boiſterous Seas, 

And ſpacious Air, grow bigger and increaſe : 

For all to their own proper Kinds retire, 

To Earth the earthy, fiery parts to Fire, 

To Water, watry, till they grow as great 

As Nature's fixt and ſteddy Laws permit. 

For as in Animals, when every Vein 

Receives no more than whart flies oft again, 

Thoſe can zncreaſe no more z ſuch means ſecure 

Thoſe things from farther growth, when once mature. 


If this you'll underſtand, you'll plainly ſee; . : 


Augmenta- For that which looks ſo fair, fo gay, and young, 


$:08. 


Climbs tro Maturity, grows great, and ſtrong ; 
T hat many parts receives, and ſtill retains, 


Ang ſpends but tew 3 becauſe thro all the Veins 
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The lictle nouriſhing parts with eaſe diftus'd, 

Are there in little Space confin'd, and us'd 

For growth ; but few flie off, and break the chain, 

And get their former liberty again. 

For tho things loſe their parts, when thoſe are gone, Diminu 
Some new ſupplies of other Seedftome on, 10s 
And more than they have loſt : Thus things endure, 
Look gay, and young, until they grow matures 
Thence by degrees our Strength melzs all away, 
And treacherous Age creeps on, and things decay. 

For Bodies now grown big, and large, which ceaſe ] 
From their continued growth, nor more encreaſe, © 
Thoſe ſpend the more, their parts diſperſe with caſe. 

The Nouriſhing parts come {lowly on, and few, 

Too ſmall decaying Nature to renew; 

The Stock is largely ſpent, no new ſupply 

Sufficient ro make good thoſe parts that die: 

Therefore they needs muft fall, rhir Nature brqgke 

By Inward waſting, or External ſtroke ; 

Becauſe the the ſtock of nouriſhment decays 

As Age creeps on, and ſtill a thouſand ways 

The little Enemies without oppoſe, 

And ftrive to kill them by continual blows : 

And ſo the World muſt fall, tho new ſupply 

The Maſs affords, to raiſe thoſe things that die, 

Yer all in vain ; for Nature cannot give 

Supplies ſufficient, nor the World receive. 

E'en now the World's grown olds een that ſhe bore } 
Such mighty bnlky Animals before, | 
Now bears a Puny Inſet, and no more. | 
For who can think theſe Creatures, fram'd above, 

The l;ttle buſineſs of ſome medling Fove ? | 

And thence to peeple this inferiour Bal, 


By Homer's golden chain let gently fall? 
] 3 Nar 
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Nor did they rife from the rough Seas, but Earth, 
'T'o what ſhe now doth feed at firſt gave birth. 
Beſide, ſhe Corn, and Wine, and Oyl did bear, no 

And tender Fruit, without the Tiler*s care. 

She brought forth Herbs, which now the feeble Soil 
Can ſcarce afford to all our pain and toil. 

We labour, ſwer, and yet by all this ſtrife, 

Can ſcarce get Corn and Wine enough for Life, 
Our Men, oyr Oxen groan, and never caſe, 

So faſt our Labours grow, our Fruits decreaſe, 
Nay, oft the Farmers with a {igh complain, 

That they have labour'd all the Year in vain, 

And looking back on former Apes, bleſs 

With anxious thoughts their Parents Happineſs ; 
Tak loudly, how that Pio they were fill'd, _ 
Content with what the willing Soil did yield, 

Tho each Man then enjoy'd a narrower Field : 
But never think, fond Fools, thar Age wil) waſt 
This mighty World, and break the frame ar laſt, 


The End of the Second Bock. 


. 


_ and gawdy Light diftus'd, look gay and fir: 
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{ brought, 
=1 Hce, who haſt Light from mid({t :hick Darkneſ; Praiſe of 
And Life's advantages and pleaſures taught, 
Thee, chiefeſt glory of the Grecian State, 


| ſtrictly trace; willing to imitate, 
Nor contradi&t : For how can Larks oppoſe 


| The vigorous Swans ? they are unequa] Foes : 
| Or how can tender Kids with feeble Force 
 Contend in Racing with the noble Horſe ? 
| Thou, Parent of Philoſophy, haſt ſhown 
| The way to Truth, by Precepts of thy Own, 
| For as from ſweeteſt Flowers the labouring Bee 
| Extracts her precious Juice ; Great Saul, from Thes 


We all our Golden Sentences derive ; 

Golden, and fit Erernalh to live, 

For when 1 hear thy mighty Reaſons prove 

This World was made without the Powers above, 
All fears and terrors waſt, and fly apace. 

Thro parted Heavens I ſee the mighty Space, 
The Riſe of Things, the Gods, and Happy Seats, 
Which Storm ar violent Tempeſt never beats; 
Nor Snow invades, but with the pureſt Ai, 
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There Bounteous Nature makes ſupplies for Eaſe, 
There Minds enjoy an undiſturbed Peace; 
But that which ſenſeleſs we {o groſly fear, 
No Hell, no ſulphurous Lakes, no Pools appear ; 
And thro the Earth I can diſtintly view 
What underneath the $#u/ie &4roms do. 
From ſuch like thoughts I ngiffty pleaſure find, 
And filently admire thy ſtrength of Mind ; 
By whoſe one fingle force, to curious Eyes 
All naked and expos'd whole Nature lies. 

Since then [I've taught, what Seeds of Bodies are, 
And how they move, what different Shapes they bear, 
And how from theſe all Beings firſt may ſpring : 


TheSubjeF. Next of the Mind, and of the Soul T'll fing, 


And chaſe that dread of Hell, thoſe idle Fears, 
That ſpoil our Lives with Jealoufics and Cares, 
Diſturb our Joys with Dread of pains beneath, 
And ſuly them wich the black Fear of Death. 


ar of For tho ſome talk, they ſhould leſs fear ro die, 
cauſe of all 


Than live in a Diſeaſe, or Infamy : 

That they know well the Soul conſiſts in Blood, 
And our Philoſophy can do no Good; 
Obſerve, they talk thus rather out of love 
To empty Praiſe, than what they ſay approve : 
For the ſame Men, to chains or baniſhment, 
Condemn'd to th' Gallics, or to Priſon ent, 

Tho infamous by-horrid Crimes they're grown, 

Yet ſtill endure, and patiently live on ; : 
Nay, more than that, where ere the VVretches come, 
They ſacrifice black Sheep on every Tomb, 

To pleaſe the Manes ; and of all the rout, 

When Cares and Dangers preſs, grow moſt devout: 
Well then to kaow Mens Souls, and what they are, 
View them beſet with Dangers, and with Care : 
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For then their Words will with their Thoughts agree, 
And, all the Mask pull'd off, ſhow whar they be. 
Beſide, all blind Ambitzyn, all fierce Luft 


| Of Avarice, thoſe Parents of unjuſt, 


Which make Men plunge thro” fins, and vex each hour 
With Cares and Pains, to climb to Wealth, or Power ; 
This ſhame, theſe great dilturbers of our Breath, 

Are chicfly nouriſht by the Fear of Death. 

For Infamy, Contempt, and Poverty, 

Do ſeem {o near the Gates of Death to lie ; 


That whilſt by ſen/leſs Fears Men frighted (trive 


| As far remov'd as poſſible to live, 
| By Civil Wars endeavour to ger more, 


And doubling murders, double their vaſt ftore; 
Laugh o're their Brothers graves; and timorous Gueſts 
All hate, and dread their nearef Kinſmens Fealts. 
From the ſame cauſe the meager Envious rife, 
And look on others Wealth with troubled Eyes ; 
Complaints they make, and paſſionately repine, 
That ſome with Power, and fome with Honour ſhine, 
Whilſt they lie mean and low, and wichout Fame ; 
And thus they die for Statues, and a Name. 
When ſome this Dread ftrikes deep,c'en Life they hate, 

Ard their own Hands prevent the ſtroke of Fate: 
Yer ſtill are ignorant, that this vain Fear 
Breeds all the trouble, jealouſie and care ; 
Makes Men unkind, unchaſt and break their truft ; 
In ſhort, deſtroys whate're is good, and jult. 
So ſome their Parents, and their Country ſell, 
To free themſelves from Death, and following Hel : 
For Ye i'th' Day, as Boys i'th' Night, do fear 
Shadows as vain too, and fenfleis as thoſe are. 
Wheretore that Darkneſs that o'reſpreads our Souls, 
What can diſperſe, but thoſe Eternal Rules, 

EM Which 
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Which from firm Premiſes true Reaſon draws, 
And a deep infibgt into Natue's Laws ? 
The Mind Firſt then, the Mind, in which the Reaſon lics, 
flance, Is part of Man, as Hands, and Feet, and Eyes 
Are parts of Animals ; tho ſome have taught, 
And thoſe Philoſophers, that Senſe, and Thought, 
Do no particular Seat, and part controle, 
But is a Vital Habit of the Whole ; 
In Greek call'd Harmony, and thar from thence 
Flows all our Reaſon, Life, and Thought, and Senſe; 
But *tis no Part. So Health, and Strength belong 
To Man, yet are no Parts of him that's ſtrong. 
But this is falſe. 
Net Har- Foro fren when theſe vi/ible Limbs do ſmart, 
m0). Brisk Joy 's ſtill ſeated in ſome unſeen Part. 
And fo o'th* contrary : when Minds opprelt 
Sink under Cares, their Bodies are at reſt. 
So often whilſt the Hand or Foot complains, 
The Head is vigorous, and free trom pains. 
Beſide, when charms of Sleep have clos'd our Eyes, 
Languid, and void of Senſe the Bedy lies ; 
Yet even then, ſome other Part appears 
Diſturb'd with Hope, with Joy, and empty Fears. 
But further, to convince you that the Sou! 
Is Part, and not the Harmony of the Whole : 
For tho ſome Limbs are loſt, Lite keeps her Sear ; 
But when few Pariicles of Vita! Heat, 
And our laſt Breath goes out, Life likewiſe flies ; 
And the Forſaken Carcaſs wats, and dies; 
Which proves our Lives not equally depend, 
For their beginning, continuance, and end, 
Oa every Part; but chiefly Hear and Air, 
Make Life within us, and preſerve it there : 
Then both theſe Two are there ; but ſwiftly gone, 


1 
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And leave our Limbs, as treacherous Death comes on. 
Now fince the Natureof the Mmnd and Soul 


| I; fully found, and prov'd a Bare of th* Whole, 


Le: thoſe that call it Harmony, and pleaſe 

Their Fancies to detive fuch Words as theſe 

From Mufick's Sounds, or whenſoe'er it came, 
Apply'd to that which had no proper Name, 

Take back their Term again ; 'tis here o'erthrown, 
And uſeleſs prov'd: Ler us go farther on. 


Next then, I muſt affirm the Seu! and Mind The Mind 
. . = and Soul 
Make up one firgle Nature cloſely joyn'd, RR 


Bur yet the Mind's the Head and Ruling Part 


 Cali'd Reaſon, and 'its ſeated in the Heart 3 


For there our Pſſions tive, our Joy, and Fear, 
And Hope, which proves the Mind mult needs be there ,, 
But the Inferior Part, the Soul, conhin'd 
To all the Limbs, obeys the Ruling Mind, 
And moves as 2hat airects ; tor only that 
Can of ze ſelf rejayce, or Fear, or Hate ; 
Paſſion and Though b:long to that alone, 
For Soul and Limbs are capable of none, 
As when the Ee, or Head, or Hand complains, 
A!l the whole Body 15 297 Vext With Pains \ 
S9 often whilſt the labouring Mind oppreſt 
Sinks under Cares, the Soul enjoys her ret : 
But when the Mind a violent P«flion ſhokes, 
Ot that diſturbance r00 the Soul partakes; 
Cold twcats bedew the Limbs, the Face looks pale, 
The Tongue begins to falter, Speech to fail, 
The Ears are fill'd with noi'e, the Eyes grow dim, 
Ard fecvle ſhikings ſeize on every Limb. 
Beſide, on ſudden Friphts Men often ſoon ; 
A ftrange Eft: & : from which *t: plainly known, 
The Mind and Soul are joyn'd, and moke but one 
, is For 
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The Mind s For here the Mind's force ſtrikes the Soul, and fo 


_— The ſtroke goes on, and ſtrikes the Body too. how | 
Bur, ro enlarge the Inſtance more, this proves If cru 

The Mznd material toÞ, becauſe it moves, For V 

And ſhakes the Limhs, makes them look pale and wan; And t 

In ſhort, direAs, ant governs the whole Man : The # 

All which is done þy. Touch, and what e&'r touch Leave 

Are Bodies, then thi Mind and Soul are ſuch. Ther 

The Mind's The Mind prqv'd Body, II] go on to hind Our I 
 compord 9 What ſort of Body "is that makes the Mind. Becau 
and round. Firſt then, it is a ſmall and ſubtle one, The 
Becauſe no Action 1s fo ſwiftly done do Wi 

As what the Mind begins. "This Inftance proves _ 

The Mind, than other things more ſwittly moves; Of t 


But what thus ealte to be mov'd is found, 
Ot very little Seed, and very round ws 
Muſt needs be fram'd ; fo that the weakeſt ſhove T's 
May puſh them forward on, and make them move, 
Water by lighteſt ſtrokes is mov'd and flows, Rach 
"Cauſe ſmall and {lippery Parts the Streams compoſe ” 
But Honey, and thick Liquors ftubborn prove 

More dull, and heavy, and unapt ro move z | Th 
For. all their Parts more joyn'd, and cloſer fall, Hrcgs 


Becauſe they*re not fo round, fo ſmooth, and fmall. _ 
So heaps of Poppy-ſeed, fo Sand dijoyn'd, _5 | 
Is ſcatter'd by the ſofteſt breath of Wind ; Ti : 
But maſ]y Stones, or Dart: rogerther calt, Not 
Stand firm againſt, and ſcorn the roughett diaſt : Th 
W hich proves, that Seeds ſmal,, 5nooth, and round are beſt | . ” 
For vigorous Motion, rouzh and preat for Reſt. Wh, 
Now lince the Nature of the Mind is found Wh 
So apt to move, of Bodies ſmall and round, | F 
Ik muſt be fram'd : Which Knowledge (lovely Youth) | * 


Will lead thee on to undiſcover'd Truth, | 
| For 
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For hence by eafie Inference you may gueſs, - 


How ſubtle all i:'s Parts, whac {mall receſs, 

If cruſht rogerher, ic would all poſſeſs. 

For when the ſtroke of Fare invades the Heart, How ſmall 
And the aftrighred Mind and Soul depart, Fhe Sou 
The Ieizhe ard Bulk remain ; contented Death 

Leaves all ſecure, but Viral Senſe, and Breath ; 

Therefore thoſe Seeds that frame this Soul, thro all 

Our Limbs diftus'd, are ſubtle thin, and ſmall : 

Becauſe when thar's all gone, each Limb retains 

The former Bulk, the former Weight remains. 


| So wen the brisker Spirits leap from Wine, 
And Parts from Odours from the Air combine 3 


Ot the ſame H/ejghr and Bulk, the Body ſhows, 
Becauſe ſmall Seeds all Juice, all Smells compole. 
'Tis certain then, thole Seeds rhat frame the Mind, 
Are thin and ſmall, and ſubtle, and refin'd : 
For when the Mind is gone, their former weight 
Each Limb retains, the Bk remains as great. 
And yet *tis mixt ; tor when Life's Powers decay, The Mind 


conſiſts of 


When from our Limbs a ſubtle Humour flows, C 


| A gentle Breeze with Vaponr flies away. four Parts. 
| This Vapour likewiſe ſhews that Air is there, 


All Heat hath 4ir ; for Heat by\Nature rare 

Muſt Rill be intermixt with Parts of Azr. | 
Well then, we know the Mind and Sou! compriſe | 
Three Things, yet from all theſe no Senſe can nile, c 
No Vigorous Thought from ſuch a frame as this. 


| Then we muſt add a Fourth unto this Frame, 


A Fourth ſomething, but without a Name, 
Whoſe Parts are ſmooth, ſmall, ſubtle, apt ro move, 
When preſt or troubled by the weakeſt ſhove. 
From thy comes Senſe, This the firſt ſtroke receives, 
And then the impulle to the Vapour gives z 
K 2 Then 
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Then to the unſeen Wind, then to the Air, 

T hence thro our Limbs 'tis fcarter'd every where ; 

The Blood with troubled motion f{trizes the Heart, 

And a quick Senſe ryns thro each inward Parr: 

T'hen thro the Marrow, then thro every Bone, 

Whether it be a ſharp, or plealing one : 

But vialent Paſſions, as ſtrong CGriet or Fear, 

Scarce enter far, and make Diſturbance there ; 

But ſtrange Convulſions run our Bodies o'er, 

And Lite and Soul fiy our at every Pore: 

But oft the Motion on the ſurface plays, 

Stops there, ard that's the reaſon that Life ſtays. 
Nexr, how theſe four are mixr, I would hive 

How ktly joyn'd; bur now my flowing Verſe 

The Lac Language s poverty doth check , 

Yet briefly, and 264 that permits, Il] ſpeak. 

They all confus'dly move, no different Space 

To each allotted, and no proper Place 

Where ths divides from thar, and lies alone, 

Bur all their Powers conjon 'd, ariſe a3 Que. 

So generally ih every piece of Meat 

Our Senſe diſcovers Odors, Sapors, Hear, 

Yet *(13 the ſame Fleſh; ſo Hear, and Wir, and Wind, 

Make up one Nature mixt, and cloſely jon'd, | whence 

With hat quick Force which makes them move, and 

Thro all the Body's Parts ſprings vigorcus Senſe. 
This Nature's deeply hid, this doth poſleſs 

The Inward*ft Space, the moſt remote Receſs. 

As in our Limbs the Soul's remov'd trom View, 

Becauſe his Seeds are thin, and ſmall, and few ; 

So this Fourth Nameleſs Force within the Soul 

Lies hid, it's chiefeſt Part, and rules the Whole. 

So likewiſe muſt the Hear, the Air, and HPmd, | 

Be in convenient Place, and Order joyn'd ; Th + 

| l5 
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This muſt be uppermoſt, that lower fall, 
To make it ſeem Qre Nature fram'd of al; 
Leſt Heat and Air, plac'd ſeparately, diſtract 
The Power of Senſe. and make it ceaſe to act, 
Heat in the Mind is ſhewn, when Paſſions Tile, 
And Anger burns; it ſparkles thro the Eyes : 
And when the trembling Body ſhikes for Fear, 
And Blood grows coid, we know that ind is there. 
In thoſe the Power of Air is chiefly ſeen, 
Whoſe Heart's untroubled, and their Look ſerene : 
Thoſe have moſt Hear, by Nature moſt inclin'd 
To Rage, ſuch is the Lion's furious Mind, 
Who roaring burſts wich generous Difdain, 
Nor can his Breaſt his violent Rage contain. 
Moſt Parts of Wind compoſe the Deer's cold Soul, 
From whence a trembling Chill runs thro the W hole. 
The peacetul Qx contains moſt Parts of Ar, 
Not ſubject unto too much Rage, nor Fear, 
A Temper 'mi6ſt the Lion and the Deer. 
So Mens Minds difter too, tho Moral Rules 
And Arts do poliſh, and reform our Souls: 
Yet ſtill fome Seedy remain, they ſtill appear 
Thro all the Masks and Vizors we can wear : 
Some ſmall Remalnders of the Primitive Mind. 
Some evil Paffi>ns will be letr behind ; 
Whence ſome are prone to Rage, ſome to Diſtruſt, 
Some Feartul are, and ſome more Mild thas Juſt. 
A thouſand more Varieties they ſhow, 
Each different Mind hath different Manners too, 
Whoſe hidden Cauſes I ſhall neer explain, 
Or Names ſuthcient, and expreflive feign, 
For all theſe infinite Varieties 
Ot Shapes, whence all theſe different Manners riſe: 
Yet this methinks might be affirm'd as true, 
Thoſe tracts of Nature are ſo wealc,fo tew Which 
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Which Learning leaves, that we in ſpight of theſe, 
May rival &'en the Gods in Happineſs. 

This Nature thro the Limbs ſpreads every where, 
And Lite and Heaith preſerves with provident Care ; 
For they are joyn'd, and each on each depends, 

And the leaſt ſeparation Death attends. 

As if from grains of Myrrb you force away 
The raviſhing Smell, their Natures too decay ; 
So part the Soul and Links, you bath deſtroy, 


\ So cloſe they joyn, and Commun Life enjoy. 
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Nor can the Sou! and Body ſeparate, 

Perceive, or think in their divided ſtate g 

For the firit firoke is by the Nerves convey'd, 

And Senſe, from the Foynt morzons of both, made. 

Belides, the Body 1s not born alone, 

Nor grows, nor lives, when Mind and Soul are gone ; . 

For tho the Water heated oer the Fire, 

May loſe ſome Vipours, yer remain entire ; 

The Limbs, when Mind and Soul are fled, ſubmit 

To the fame fate and die, and rot with it : 

Nay more, betore the Infants ſee the Lighe, 

Betore they pals the conhncs of the Night, 

Whilſt yer within their Mother's Womb they lie, 

[f theſe 2wo ſeparate, they Fail and die : 

Whence learn, thar ſince the Cauſe of Life's combin'd, 

And lies in both, their Natures too are joyn'd. 
Farther, who to the Limbs all Senſe denies, 

And fays the Seu!, which thro the Bod) lies, 

Is ſubject of that Motzon we call Senſe, 

He fights againſt the cleareſt Evidence. 

What need of Arguments, what aced of Words ? 

The ſtrongeſt Proof the thing it ſelf affords: 

Yet every Limb wanis Senſe, when the Soul's gane, 


And loſeth much as teeble Age comes on. 
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That Eyes no ObjeQts ſee to Sight expos'd, 
But thar the Sou, as thro wide Doors unclos'd, 
Looks thro them is plain Nonſenſe : *Tis refell'd 
E'cn by their Senſe, who this wild Fancy held ; 


This ſeems: fo plain, 'ris brought ſo near our Eyes, 


That he is blind, or ſhuts them, that denies; 
Chiefly when filgid ObjeQts view d, the Sighr 
Grows dim, and dazled, by too great a Liche ; 
For Doors uncles d no harm nor danger know, 
Whatever Body t'is that paſles thro. 


Were the Eyes Doors thro which the Soul did look, 


View'd all around, and her fair Proſpect took, 


Our Sight, would ſtronger, quicker, better prove, 


If :beſe pluckt our, we all the Bars remove. 


And now to ſolve theſe Doubts mutt not be brought, 


As learn'd Demecritus his School hath taught, 
That Souls and Limbs are cqual, v'er the Whole - 
To every Limb an equal Part ot Soul, 

For, firſt the Seeds ot Soul are leſs than thoſe, 
Which all the Body's Grofſer part compole ; 
Neither in Number, nor in Bulk fo great, 

And o'er the Limbs in diſtant Spaces ſets 


So that as few, and little, as ſuthce 


For that weak Motion, whence our Senfes riſe, 


So few, fo little, we mult all confeſs 


Thoſe different Spaces, which thoſe Secds pcfleſs. 
For often falling duſt we ſcarce perceive, 


Nor Dew by Night, nor what the Spiders weave, 


When o'er our Limbs the ſubtle chains are ſpread, 


Or the decaying Web falls o'er our head ; 


Nor Plumes, nor Chaft, nor {uch light thing as thefe, 


Nor the foft Motion of the wandring Fleas : 
0 that a ſtrong Imprethon muſt be made, 
And the quick ſtroke to many parts convey'd, 


Before 
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Before the little Bodes of the Sou! 
Can feel, and thro thoſe diſtant {paces ro!l ; 
Meer, ſtrike, and part again, and thus perceive, 
Be vlear d with the ſofc Objects ſtroke, or grieve. 
The Mind's the chiefeſt Pare of all the H-hle, 


rhe chiefeft [ite more depends on that, than on the Sor! , 


Part. 


The Soul 
mortal. 
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When that departs, no Seul can longer ſtay 
But fervilely atrends, and flies away, 
Expires, and vaniſhes in the tame Breath, 
And leaves the Limbs in the cold hands of Dear4, 
Bur he ſtill lives, whoſe Mind remains alone, 
Altho his Limbs lopt off, the Soul is goae, 

So let Ingenious Tyrants Malice firive, 

Of many Limbs, tho not of al deprive, 

And ſo divide the Sou/, the Man will live. 

TFhus leave the Pups! found, but cur the Fh:te, 
We ſtil enjoy the Noble Power of Sight 

But that once hurt, tho al! the Parts around 

Be left entire, and firm, and free from Wound, 
The Power decays, and an eternal Night, 

And frightful Darkneſs all o'erfpreads the Sight ; 
Darkneſs, where cer the wounded Eye-balls roll ; 
And like theſe ewe in this are Mind and Soul. 

Now then, my Lovely Youth, to let thee know 
That Sc's and Minds are born, and mortal too, 
Til write ſuch Verſe, as ſhall appear ro be 
By curious labour wrought, and worthy Thee: 
Do You take both expreſt by either Name, 

(Both Words in this Diſpute expreſs the ſame : ) 
So thar, for Inſtance, when the Sou! you hind 
Prov*d Mortal, think I likewiſe mean the Mind, 
Since Both do make but One, two Natures joyn'd. 

Firſt then, fince I have prov'd the Soul conſifts 
Or ſmater Parts than Water, Smwak, or Milts, 
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(Becauſe than all theſe three more apt to move, Firft Av 
And take Imprefſion from a weaker ſhove gon 
For by the Images of Smoak and Streams, 
And thinneſt Miſts *tis mov'd, as when in Dreams 
From fanſy'd Alrars ſmoaky Clouds ariſe, 
And in dark rolls are ſcatter'd thro the Skies, - 
Thoſe thoughts are rais'd by ſubtle Images) 

And fince you ſee, that when the Ve/e!'s broke, 
The Water runs away, and the thin Smoak 
By every Tempeſt ſcatter'd thro the Air, 
Confus'dly mix with it, and periſh there ; 


1 


' Conclude the thin Contexture of the Mind, 


An eafier Prey to every rougher Wind, 

With eaſe diflolv'd, when from the Body gone x 

"Tis roſt I'th' Air, all naked, and alone. 

For fince the Limbs, that Veſſel of the Soul, 

Could not contain it's Parts, and keep it whole, 

When bruis'd or drain'd of Blood, how can the 47 

A Body, than our Fleſh, our Blood, more rare? | 
Beſides, 'tis plain, that Souls are born and grow, Second Ar: 


And all by Age decay as Bodies do. h gunmmnt. 


Toprove this truth ; In Infants, Minds appear 

Infirm and tender as their Bodies are : 

In Mar, the Mind is ſtrong; when Age prevails, 

And the quick Vigour of each Member fails, 

The Mind's Powers too decreaſe, and waſt apace, 
And prave and reverend Folly takes the place : 

'Tis likely then the Sou! and Mind muſt die, 

Like Smoak in Air it's ſcatter*d Aroms flie : 

Since all theſe Proofs have ſhown, theſe Reaſons told, 
"Tis with the Body born, grows ſtrong and old, 

Behides, as violent Pains, and ſtrong Diſcaſe Third Ars 
Torment the Limbs, and all the Body ſeize ; Ea 
$0 Grief and Trouble Mind and Soul ſurprize z 
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"Tis likely therefore that That alſo dies, 
Sometimes when violent Fevers vex the Brains, 
The Mind grows mad, and raves with equal pains : 
Sometimes when dull and death-like Lethargy, 
And laſting ſleep fits heavy on the Eye, 
The Soul is lul'd ; and neither knows, nor hears 
His Friends kind voice, nor ſees their falling tears, 
Whilſt they with Pious Care about him weep, 
And ftrive to rouſe him from his Death of ſleep. 
Since then the Limbs Diſeaſe afte& the Mind, 
That muſt be mortal too : for ſtill we find 
By thouſand Inſtances Diſeaſes wait 
On Death, as the fad Meſſengers of Fate 
Fourth At Belides, when Wine's quick force hath pierc'd the 
£97#i. And the brisk heat*s diffus'd thro every Vein, (brain, 
Why do the Members all grow dull and weak ? 
The Tongue not with it's uſual ſwiftneſs ſpeak ? 
1 | The Eze-balls {wim, the Legs not firm and ſtrait, 
i But bend beneath the bodies natural weight ; 
i Unmanly Quarrels, noiſe and ſobs deface 
The powers of Reaſon, and uſurp their place * 
How could this. be, did not the precious Juice 
Aﬀect the Mind it ſelf, and ſpoil it's uſe ? 
Now things that can be thus diſturb'd, that ceaſe 


From uſual ations, by ſuch Lets as theſe, 
Would die, ſuppoſe the force or ſtrokes increaſe. 

Fifth 49. Oft-times with violent Firs a Patient falls, 

gimen. As if with Thunder ſtruck, and foams, and bawls, 
Talks madly, ſhakes,moves here and there, breaths ſhort, 
Extends and tires his Limbs with Antick ſport : 
Becauſe the Venom, ſcatter'd o*re the whole, 
Makes fuch ftrange ſtirs and motions thro the Ser! ; 
As boiſterous Storms which o're the Ocean rave, 

And raiſe white Curls upon the foaming Wave : 
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He groans, becauſe when pain'd, the feeds of Voice 
Break forth in a confus'd and troubled Noiſe : 
He's mad, becauſe the parts of Soul! and Mind 
Are by the Poylon's violence disjoyn'd, 

Diſturb'd, and tot ; but when the Cauſes ceaſe, ! 
The black malignant Humours, and Diſeaſe c 
In ſome convenient Veſlel lurk in peace ; | 
His weakneſs wears, and he forgers his pain, 

His Strength, his Life, and Senſe return again. 

Now ſince Diſeaſes can this Sou! divide, 

Whilf trengthned by, and to the Members ty'd ; 

Who can believe, this zender Subſtance, Mind, 

When from the Body loos'd, can brave the Wind ? 

And fince our Minds as well as Bodies feel Sixth Ar] 
The powers of Medicines, that change, or heal, JE 
They mult be mortal, tor to change the Soul 
You muſt, or change the order of the Whole ; 

Take off ſome old, or add ſome parts anew, — 
Now what's Immortal, common ſenſe hath told, 
Can gain not one xew part, nor loſe one old; 

For whatſoever ſuffers change, unties 

I's Union, # not what it was, but dies : 

Therefore the Mad or by Diſeaſes griev'd, 

Oc by the power of Medicines reliev'd, 

Shews her ſelf morta!: Such plain Evidence, 
Drawn from the ſtroogeſt Reaſon, ſureſt Senſe, 
Doth all their ſpecious Sophiſtry oppole, 

And either way confutes and overthrows: A 

Beſides, Experience ſhews, that Patients die - —— 
By piece-meal, thro the Toes, then Legs, then Thigh ; 
Creeps treacherous Death ; thence thro the reft it moves 
By ſlow degrees: and this one inftance proves 
The Soul mortal, fince Death doth fſlewly ſpread, 


And ſome parts are alye at once, ſome dead. | 
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But if You think the Soul, by Fate oppreſt, 


Can to one Limb retire, and leave the 72ſt ; 
That part, where ſo much Soy! hath refidence, 
A greater muſt enjoy, and quicker ſenſe ; 
But ſince none ſuch appears, 'tis plain it flies 
By piece: meal thro the Air, and therefore dies. 
But grant what's falſe ; the Soul can backward flie, 
And hudled up within one Member lie, 
Yet this infers the Souls Mortality. + 
For what's the difference, if by lateſt breath 
Expell'd or hudled up, *tis cruſht to death ? 
Whilſt from the Limbs the Senſes ſteal away, 
And by degrees the Powers of Life decay. 
And fince the Soul is part, and finee it lies 
Fixt in one certain place, as Ears or Eyes, 
So like as-thofe when from the Body gone, 
Perceivenot, nor endure, but periſh ſoon ; 
The Mind car't live divided from the Whole, 
The Limbs which ſeem the Veſſel of the Soul, 
Or ſomewhat it you pleaſe more nearly joyn'd, 
Becauſe theſe Two the cloſeſt Ties do bind. 
Laſtly, both Soul and Body joyn'd, perceive, 
Exert their natural Powers, endure, and live ; 
Nor can the Sou! without the Limbs diſpenſe 
Her vita! Powers, nor Limbs without the Soul have ſenſe: 


For as the Eye grows ftift, and dark, and blind, + 


When tornfrom off her ſeat; ; ſo. Soul and Mind 
Loſe all their Powers, when fromthe Limbs disjoyn'd ; 
Becauſe 'tis ſpread o're all, and there preſerves 


 Herlife, by vital Union with the Nerves. 


Nor could the lictle ſeeds of Sou! commence 
Thoſe ſpore Vibrations that are fit for ſenſe, 
Were the ſpace great, which ftrifly all enclos'd 
They well perform'd ; but from the Body loos'd, Fe 
n 
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' Andto the wide unconſtant Air exposd, 


Could ne're enjoy, becauſe the Air and Mind, 
Can never, as the Soul and Limbs be joyn d : 
For could the thin unconfſtant Air controul, 
And keep in order too the fleeting Soul, 


| And That thoſe Motions too of ſenſe maintain, 


Which now it doth throevery Nerve and Vein, 

And all our Limbs ; then we might juſtly call 

The Air a Body, and an Animal. 

Well then, the So all naked, and alone, 
When from the Body loos d, her Covering gone, 

Muſt die, both Seuland Mind, for both are one. © 

Beſides, ſince when the Mind and Soul are fled, Another. 
The Carcaſs ſtinks, and rots as ſoon as dead, 

How canſt thou doubt, but that, the Union broke, 
The ſcatter'd Soul flies thro the Limbs like Smoak : 
And therefore muſt the Body's Fabrick fall, 

Becauſe the Soul rhat did preſerve the All, 

Upheld and ſtrengthened it, is now no more, 

But fled thro every Paſſage, every Pore : 

Which ſhews the Soul, as all her Powers decay, 
Her parts diflolv'd, ſhe ſcarter'd flies away. 

Nay more, whilſt yet i'th' Limbs, as Death comes on, Another | 
Her parts are all diflolv'd before ſhe's gone. —_— 
Nay when ſhe's yet alive, ſome ſtrokes prevail, >. 

And ſhake the Soul, her Powers begin to fail, © 

The Members tremble, and the Face looks pale, | 

As if "twere real death ; this happens when we ſwoon, | 

Then then the Mind and Soul are almoſt gone, 

The Ties of Union almoſt all undone : 

For then the Mind's aſſaulted, and would bow 

To Fare, if ſhaken by a ſtronger blow, 

Then who can think that from the Members gone, 

Expos'd to th' Air, all naked, and alone, 
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It may but one ſhore moment be ſecure, 
Much leſs as long as Time, as Years endure? 
Beſides, what Patient e're perceiv'd the Soul 


Or that by ſlow degrees it ſeems to riſe 
Firſt thro the Throat, then higher jaws, then flics, 
But every Senſe in's proper Organ dies ? 

And were the Soul immortal, why doth the Mind 


Complain of Death, why not rejoyce to find 


Book III, 


Her ſelf let looſe, and leave this Clay behind ? 
As Snakes, when e're the circling Year returns, 
ReJoyce to caſt their Skins, or Deer their Horns, 


Apain, 


Why's not the Soul produc'd in any part, 
Ith* Head, i'th* Hands ? Why only in the Heart ? 
But *cauſe each Being hath it's proper ſeat, 


Thus flames ne're riſe trom waves, nor cold from hear. 


And there begins, there grows mature and great ; f 


And if the Soul's :mmorzal, if ſhe lives 
Divided trom the Body, it perceives, 


She muſt enjoy five Senſcs ſtill ; 


for who 


Can fanſie how the Soul can live below, 
Unleſs *tis thus endow'd 2 Thus Painters pleaſe, 
And Poets too, to draw their Souls with theſe. 


But as without rhe Soul, nor Eye, nor Ear, 
Nor either Hand, can touch, or fee, or hear ; 
So neither can this Soul, this Mind 


rceive, 


Withour theſe Hands, theſe Eyes, theſe Ears, nor live. 


Beſides, our viral Senſe 13 ſpread o're all; 


The whole Compoſure makes one Animal : 
So that if ſudden violent ſtrokes divide 
This whole, and caſt the pares on either {ide ; 


"The Soul and Mind too ſuffer the ſame Fate, 
And part remains is this, and part in har. 


Now | 
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Now what can be divided,. what can lie 
And waſte in ſeveral parts, can likewiſe die, 

So Chariots arm*d on every {ide to wound, 
When fiercely drove, bring Death to all around ; 
And yer the wounded Man, fo quick's the blow, 
Is ſcarce diſturb'd, ſcarce ſeems to feel, or know 
His Wound ; and now but half a body grown, 
Still haſts to fight, Rtill eagerly goes on, 
Nor miſſes he his Arm or 3hield, 
Tho by the Chariot torn. drag'd o're the field : 
Others that loſe choſe Hands that climb the Wall, 
Reach on, or fall, and wonder at their Fall; 
Others, their Legs lopt off, attempt to riſe, 
Whilſt the poor Foot lics trembling by, arid dies. 
And when the Heads lopt oft, the Eyes and Faee 
Still keep their natural], ſtill rheir vital Grace ; 
The Look is vivid ſtill, nor ſeems like dead, 
Till every Particle of Soul is fled. 
So likewiſe chop a venomous Serpent's Train, 
You'll ſee each ſingle part is vext with pain, 
Each turns, each bleeds, and ſprinkles all the ground 
With poys'nous Gore, each wriggles at the Wound. 
What then 2 Hath every part it's proper Soul? 
This were to place a Thouſand in one W hole. 
Well then the Soul, by the ſame fatal blow, 
That chopt the poys'nous Tail, is cut in two ; 
Therefore *tis morzal, ſubje&t unto Fate, 
Becauſe 'tis diviſible as well as thar. 

Beſides, were Souls immortal, ne*re began, 
But crept into the Limbs ro make up Man, ' 
Why cannot they remember what was done 
In former Times ? Why all their Memory gone ? 
Now it the Mind's frail powers fo far can walt, 
As to forget thoſe numercus aRions paſt, 


"T's 


Andthe? 
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*Tis almoſt dead, and ſure can die at laſt. 
Well then the former Soul muſt riceds be dead, 
And that which now informs us, newly made. 
Amther But when the Body's made, when we begin 
irgxment. To view the Light, if then the Sou! crept in, 
How is it likely it ſhould ſeem to grow, 
Increaſe and flouriſh, as the members do ? 
No, it would liveconfin'd to her cloſe Cage, 
| With powers as great in I»fancy, as Ape. 
—_— , Well then 'tis prov'd, the Sou! is born and dies, 
om" Beſide, ſuppoſe ir fram'd without, what Ties 
Could knit this Soul fo cloſe, how could this Mind, 
As Senſe aflures, with every Limb be twin'd ? 
For now 'tis knit to every Nerve and Vein, 
To every Bone, that c'en the Teeth fee! pain; 
As when with ſudden chop they grind a Stone, 
| Or when cold Water chills the heated Bone. 
b Since then *tis joyn'd ſo cloſe, how can this Soul, 
1 Loos'd from the Limbs, flic off ſecure, and whole ? 
[ Anather But now ſuppoſe the Mind was fram'd before, 
24m: argthen infusd ; grant this, I'll ask no more: 
"d This proves 'tis mortal roo, for whilſt the Soul, 
+ Inſinuates her ſubſtance o're the Whole, 
[| It's Parts muſt be difloly*d, the natural Tie 
Of Union loos'd, therefore the Soul can die. 
'q As Meats diftus'd thro all the Members loſe 
[1 Their former Nature, and different things compoſe 3 
[f So Minds, tho ſafe and whole they firſt begin 
[1 To enter, are diffolv'd in entring in: 
Becauſe thoſe ſubtle parts this Soul contains, 
Muſt be diffus'd thro all the Nerves and Veins ; 5 
And that whichentred, rules the Body now, 1 
Is the ſame Soul, that died in paſſing thro : c 
And therefore Souls are born and periſh toge | 
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Pelides, from Carcaſes ſome Pare alone, 
Or the hole Subſtance of the Soul is gone : 
If only Part, *tis dead, it's Seeds digjoyn'd ; 
For ſome do fly away, ſome lurk, behind : 


Why numerous Infe&ts from the Bodtes riſe, 

Swarm o'er the Members ? whai's the caufe of this? 
But grant you can believe a Proper Soul 

For every Worm, deſcends fecure'and whole; 

Nor think it ſtrange, that when the former's gane, 

A Thouſand iittle Souls ſhould come for One 3 


But if al! goes, why then do Troops of Flies, : 


| Yet (Hill *ris doubrtul, wherher every Mind 


Huats carefully for Seeds of proper Kind, 
And faſhions it's own Caſe ; or elſe doth wait, 
Until the Limbs are perfect, all complear, C 
And then goes proudly in; and rakes her Seat. 

For what ſhould prompt the Soul to all this Pains, 

What make her work ? fince freed from {laviſh chains 
Of Matter : Hunger, Co!d, no ſharp Dilcaſe, | 
No anxious Cares her happy Subſtance ſeize : - 


| From the United Limbs ſhe ſuffers thele, 
{ But grant 'rwas good for Minds to put on Clay, 


How are theſe Bodies form'd, what curious way, 


{ How, in what Manner is the Aon done? 
{ Souls cannot, therefore do nor, frame their own. 


And did they enter perte&t Frames, what Are * 
Could ſubtly ewine the Soul with every Part ? 


| Thar ths ſhould a@ on thar, fo nearly joyndy 
| The Mind affe&t the Limbs, the Limbs the Mind ? 


Belides, why Lions Fury, why the Deer 


| From their cold Sires derive their Natural Fear ; 


Why Foxes Craft, why proper Powers adorn 
Each different Kind, unleſs the Souls are born? 


= For were the Souls Immortal, could the Mind 


M Fly 
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Fly off, and leave his former Caſe behind, 
And take another of a different Kind; 


"The Dyger-dog will flie purſuing Deer ; 

The Hawk forget his Rage, and learn to fear, 
Trembling at every little Dove that flies ; 

Men would be fooliſh all, and Beaſts be wile. 

For 'tis abſurd, that this Immortal Mind, C 


What change in Animals Manners mult appear ? C 


Should change according to the difterent Kind 

Of Body, unto which the Sou!'s confin'd. 

For things thus Changeable, the Natural Tie 

Of Union broke, the ſcatrer'd Parts can flie 

Diſpers'd, diforder'd, and themſelves can die. C 


But if they ſay, that Souls expell'd by Fate, 
To other Bodies of like Kind retreat; 
Then tell me why, Why doth the wiſe Soul, 
When crept into a Child, become a Foo! ? 
Why cannat New-born Colts perform the courſe, 
With equal Cunning as a Full grown Hor/e ? 
But that the Souls are born, increaſe, and grow, 
And riſe mature, as all their Bodies do. 


Perchance they'll,fay, Weak Minds, and Tender Senſe 
Belong to tender Bodies. Poor Defence ! 
This yielcs the Cauſe, this grants that Minds are frail, 
Whoſe former Life and Powers can change and fail. 


Beſide, come tell me why a Sou! ſhould grow, 
And riſe mature, as all the Members do, 
It 'twere not born; When feeble Age comes on, 
Why ist in haſt, and eager to be gone ? 
What doth it fear, it makes ſuch haſte away, 
To be impriſon'd in the ſtinking Clay ? 
What doth it fear the aged Heap's Decay ? 
Or that "will fall, and cruſh the Mind beneath ? , 
Fan 
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Fond Fear ! Immortal Beings are free from Death. 
Tis fond tot hink, that whilſt wild Beafts beger, 
© Or bear their Young, a Thouſand Souls ſhould wait, 
Expe& the falling Body, fight, and ftrive, 
Which frſt ſhall enter in, and make it live. 
0: is't agreed, do previous Leagues declare here, 
That 'tis her lawful Right, who frſt comes there, 


f To enter in, and ſo no need of War ? 


Belide, no Trees in Heaven, no Stars below, 
The Hills no Fiſh, the Stones no Moitture know, 
Each hath it's proper Piace to live and grow. 

So neither Souls can live without the Blood, 


Then thro one fingle Parr, 2s Arm, or Head, 
[would firlt be fram'd, thence o'er the others ſpread; 
As Water into Veſſels pour'd, doth fall 
Firſt ro one Part, then riſe and cover all. 
Bur ſince 'ris certain, that a Proper Place 
I; ſerrled for the Life, and the Increaſe 
Of Mind and Soul ; *tis folly to believe 
| They can be made without the Limbs, or live, 
ſe | Well then, the Soul ſpread o'er the Limbs mult fail, 
And die with thoſe, as Years and Death prevail. 
{ For that Immortal Beings (hould lie confin'd 
To Mortal ones, their different Powers be joyn'd, 
And a&t on one another, is abſurd, 
Plain Nonſenſe : what more fond can Dreams afford, 
Than Mortal with Immortal! j»yn'd in one, 
Should feel thoſe Harms 'twas free from, when alone ? 
| . B:fide, what is Immoreal muſt be fo, 
Bccanſe 'ris ſolid, above the Power of Blow ; 
Whoſe Parts no Yedge divides, which knows no Pore, 
| And ſuch are Seeds, as I explain'd before: 
4 | Or elſe becauſe, like Empry pa "ris ſuch 
| _ 


And Nerves, and Veins, and Bones; for grant they cou, 
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As is ſecure from Szrock. and free from Touch; 
Or elſe becauſe it can admit no bound, 
"Tis Infoure, and knows no place beyond, 


To which the Seeds may fink ; this makes the 47 


Eternal: there's no lace whence Seeds may fall, 
And breed Confuſion there : no Space doth lie 
Wirhout rhe #/hole, to which the Parts may flie, 
And leave the Mighty All to waſte, and die. 
Now *tis not perte&t ſolid, every Maſs 
Between the Seeds contain {ome empty Space : 
Nor is't like Void, untoucht : for ſubtle V/ind, 
With rapid Storms, can hurry on the Mind, 
Or take one Part, and leave the reſt behind. 
Beſides, there's ſpace enough, to which, the Tie 
Of Union loos'd, the {catrer'd parts may flie. 
Well then, the Mind is Moreal, and can die. 


But if you think*t Immorzal, free from Wound, 


Becauſe it's Subſtance is encompaſt round, 
Fenc'd from deftruQive Cauſes ; or that ſuch 
Can very ſeldom, if at all, approach , 

Or if they ſhould, flie « ﬀ, before they make 
Confufion there; this is a Grand Miſtake. 
For, not to mention how Diſeaſes vex 

The Soul, what Fear of furure Ills perplex, 
When guilty Conſcience ſhall aftright the Mind 


For Sins, ſtrike deep, and leave Deſpair behind ; 


"T'is mad, forgetful ; ſometimes Lethargy, 

And Death-like {lcep fits heavy on her Eye: 
Well ther, what's Death to us, {ince Souls can die ? 
For as we neither knew, nor felt thoſe Harms, 


When dreadful Carthage frighted Rome with Arms, 
And all the World was ſhook with fierce Alarms; 


Whilt Undecided yer, which part ſhould fall, 
Which Nation tiſe the Glorious Lord of all : 
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So after Death, when we ſhall be no more, 
What tho the Seas forſake their uſual Shore, 
And riſe to Heaven?. what tho Stars drop from thence ? 
Yet how can this diſturb our periſht Senſe ? 
But now ſuppoſe the Soul, when ſeparate, 
Could live, and think, 1n a divided ſtate : 
Yet what is that to Vs, who are the Whole, 
A Frame compos'd of Body, joyn'd with Soul ? 
Nay, grant the ſcatter'd 4ſpes of our Urn 
Be joyn'd again, and Life and Senſe return ; 
Yer how can that concern Us, when 'tis done, 
Since all the Memory of paſt Life 1s gone ? 
Now we ne'er joy, nor grieve, to think what We | 
Were heretofore, nor what thoſe things will be, © 
Which fram'd for Us, the following Age ſhall ſee. 
When Pe revolve, how numerous Y ears have run, 
How oft the Ea# beheld the Riſling Sun 
E're We began, and how the Atoms move, 
How the Unthinking Seed for ever ſtrove; 
' Tis probable, and Reaſon's Laws allow, 
Theſe Seeds of Ours were once combin'd as now : 
Yer now who minds, who knows his former ſtare? 
The Interim of Death, the Hand of Fare, 
Or ſtopt the Secds, or made them all commence 
Such Motions, as deſtroy'd the former Senſe. 
He that 1s Miſerable, mult perceive, 
Whilſt he is /6, he then muſt be, and live ; 
But now ſince Death permits to feel no more 
Taoſe cares, thoſe troubles, which we telt before, 
It follows roo, that when we die again, 
We need not fear 5 For he mutt live, that lives in Pam : 


But now the Dead, tho they ſhould all return & 


I 


To Life agaio, ſhould grieve no more, nor mourn 
For Evils paſt, than if they ner were born. | 


Now 
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Now when you hear a Man complain, and moan, 
And mourn his Fate, becauſe when Life is gone, 
His Limbs muſt waſte, and rot ith* Earth, or feaſt 
Fhe preedy Flames, or ſome devouring Beatt ; 

All is not well : He, by flrong Fancy led, 

Imagines Senſe remains among the Dead. 

Nor can I think, tho he Himſelf denies, 

And openly declares the whole Man dies, 

But that from ſtrong Conceits he (till belzeves, 
Fond Fool, that He himſelf Himſelf ſurvives : 

For now, een whilſt he breaths, een whiiſt he lives, 
And thinks he muſt be torn or burnt, he prieves ; 
Thinks fiill the Carcaſs muſt be He, ard thence 


His wanton Fears infer there muft be Senſe : 


And hence he grieves that He was born to die, 


Subject ro treacherous Morrality ; 
But never thinks, Fond Fool, that when kind Death 


Shall cloſe his Eyes in Night, and ſtop his breath, 


Then nothing of this Thinking Thing remains 

To mourn his Fate, or feel ſharp Grief and Pains, 
Bur if *ris miſerable to be torn 

By Beaſts when dead, why is'r not fo ro burn ? 

If that's an I], why not as great an one 


4 be oppreſt with Eirth or Marble-ſtone ? 
Or dipt all o're in Honey, or be roll'd 


Ore boiſterous Waves on Clitts expos'd to Coid ? 


Ay, but he now is ſnatcht from all his Joys : 


No more {hill his chaſt Wite, and pratling Boys 
Run to their Dad with eaper haſt, and ſtrive 
W hich ſhall have the firſt Kiſs, as when alive. 
Ay, but he now no more from Wars ſhall come, 
Bring Peace and Safety ro his Friends at Home. 
Wretched, O wretched Man ! One fatal Day 
Hath ſoatcht the vaſt Dclights of Life away ! 


Thus 
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Thus they bewail, but go no further on, 

And add, that his Defires and Wants are gone: 
Which it they thought, how foon wou!'d a give o're 
Their empty cauſleſs tears, and weep no more? 

'Tis true thou ſleep'ſt in Death, and there ſhalt lie 
Free from all Cares to vaſt Eternity : 

But we ſhall mourn thee ſtill ; no length of Years 
Shall overcome our Grief, and dry our Tears. 

Now I would giadly know, Come tell me why, 
Why do'it rhou pine with Grief, and weep, and figh ? 
Why do'ſt thou vex thy ſelf, why bear thy Brea#, 


Becauſe thou once mult /eep in Death, and reft 2 


So when the Foly Blades, wich Garlands crown'd, 
Sit down to drink, whilſt trequent Healchs go round, 
Some looking grave, this Obſervation make; 

All choſe Delights are ſhore we Men can take: 
Now we enjoy ; but gone, we wiſh in vain, 
In vain defire .to call them back again. 


As it the greate(t Il 'th* Grave they fear 


Were Thir#, or to wane Wine, or Gailands there, 
Or any other thiag they fanfic here. 

Fools! &en in common Sleep, what Cares moleſt ? 
What though: s tor Life or Health diſturb our Reſt? 
For Men eternally might ſtill {leep on, 

Free from ſuch Cares, their Reſt diſturb'd with none : 


And aptly moves, nay, and almoſt perceives, 

Small ftrokes will wake the Man, and he revives. 

Then Death, if there can be a lef than Leaſt, 

Is troubled leſs with 4nxious Cares, than Re# : 

Becauie in Death, few parts of Mind remain ; 

And he that ſleeps in Deatb, ne'er wakes agaia, 
But now if Nature {hould begin to ſpeak, 

And thus with loud Complaint our Folly check : 


Yet then the Mind is well, "tis whole, and lives, : 
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Why all theſe Tears, becauſe thou once mult die, 
And-once ſubmit to ftrong Mortality ? 

For if the Race thou haſt already run - 

Woas pleafanr, if with Foy thou faw'lt the Sun ; 
If all thy Pleaſures did not paſs thy Mind 

As thro a Sieve, bur left ſome Sweets behind : 
Why do'ſt thou not then like a Thankfuul Gueſt, 
Rife chearfully from Life's Abundant Fea#, 

And with a quiet Mind go take thy Re# ? 

Bur if all thoſe Delights are loſt and gone, 
Spilt-1dly all, and Life a Burthen grown ; 

Then why, fond Moral, do'ſt thou ask for more, 
Why ſtill defre tf increaſe thy wretched Store, 
And wiſh for what muſt waſt like thoſe before ? 
Not rather free thy ſelf from Pains and Fear, 
And end thy Life, and neceflary Care? 

My Pleaſures always in a Circle run, 

The fame Returning with the Yearly Sun : 

And thus tho thou do'ft till enj>y thy Prime, 
And tho thy Limbs feel not the rage of Time, 
Yet I can find no New, no Freſh Dclight ; 
The fame Dul Joys mult vex thy Apperire, 
Altho thou could'ſt prolong thy wrercbed Breath 
For numerous Years, much more if free from Death. 
Whar could we anſwer, what Excuſes truſt ? 
We muſt confeſs that her Reproots are juſt. 

But if a Freech, if one oppreſt by Fate, 

Mourns coming Death, and begs a larger Date, 
Him She may freely chide : Forbear thy Sighs, 


4 Book II, 
A Prolopo- Fond Mortal, what's the matter thou do'ſt /jzh - 


; 


Thou Wretchceaſe thy Complaints, and dry thine Eyes, 


If 0/4; Thou haſt enjoy'd the mighty ſtore 
Of gay Delights, and now canfſt taſt no more ; 
Bur yer, becauſe thou Rill did'®ſt ſtrive to meer 
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The ab/ent, and contemndit the preſent Sweet, 


D:ath ſeems unwelcome, and thy Race half run ; 
Thy courſe of Life ſeems ended when begun ; 
And unexpeRted haſty Death deſtroys, 
Before the Greedy Mind is full of Joys. 
Yet leave theſe Toys, that nor befic thine Age, 
New A&ors now come on ; relign the Stage. 
If thus ſhe chides, I think 'tis well enough, 
{ think *cis nothing but a juſt Reproaf; 
For Riſmg Beings ſti] che O!d purſue, | | 
And take their place, Old die, and frame the New : 
Bur nothing ſinks to Hed, and falphurows Flames, 
The Seeds remain to make the fucure Frames : 
All which ſhall yield ro Fate as well as thou, 
And Things fel} heretofore cen juſt as now. 
And fill Decaying things ſhall New produce 
For Life's not given to poſſeſs, but uſe. 

Thoſe Ages that in long proceſſion ran, 
And meaſur'd haſty Time ere we began, 
What all to Vs 2 From this think farther on, 
And what is Time ro Us when Life is gone ? 

Belide, what dreadful Things in Death appear, 
What zo/{rable Cauſe for all our Fear ? 


What fad, what diſmal] thoughts do bid Us weep ? 


Is't not 2 Omer ſtate, and ſoft as Sleep? 

Ard all which We from Poers T ales receive, 
As done belzw, We fee een whilſt alive. 

No wretched Tantalus (as Stories gu) 
Doth wvainly dread the Hanging Stone, below 
But heavy weights of fuperſtiraous Care 
Opppreſs the Living, they diſturb us here, 
And force us Chence and Future Evil: {ear. 

No Frez4 there is by the Eagle rorn, 
No new ſupplies of Liver {till are born : 

N 
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For grant him big enough, that all the N;xe, 
Thoſe Poets Acres, his vaſt Limbs confine 
To narrow bounds, but let him ſpread o'er al, 
And let his Arms claſp round the Watry Bal; 
Yet how could He endure Eternal Pain, 
And how his eaten Liver grow again? 
But he is Tit5us here, that lies oppreſt 
With vexing Love, or whom fierce Cares moleſt; 
Theſe are the Eagles that do tear his Breaſt. 
He's Si{phus, that Rtrives with mighty Pain 
To get ſome Offices, but ſtrives in vain; 
Who poorly, meanly begs the People's Voice,. 
But till refus'd, and ne're enjoys the Choice, 
For ſtill to ſeek, and ſtill in Hopes devour, 
And never to enjoy defired Power, 
What is it, but to row! a weighty Szone, 
Againſt the Hil, which Rreight will tumble down? 
Almolt at zop, it muſt return again, 
And with ſwife Force row] thro the humble Plain. 
Laftly, fince Nature feeds with gay delight, 
And never fills the greedy Apperzte ; 
Since every Year, with the Returning Springs, 
She new Delight:, and Joys, and Picaiurcs brings; 
And yet our Minds, amidft this mighty ſtore, 
Are ſtill unfatisfy*d, and wiſh for more: 
Sure this they mean, who teach that Maids below 
Da zdle Pains, and Care, and Time beſtow, 
In pouring Streams into a leaky Urn, 
Which flow a faft again, as faſt return. 
'The Furies, Cerberus, black Hel, and Flames, 
Are Airy Fancies all, meer empty Names. 
But whilſt we ve, thi Fear of dreadful Pains 
For wicked Deed:, the Priſon, Scourge, and Chains, 
The Whee], the Block, the Fire, afiright the Mind, 
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Strike deep, and leave a Conſtane ſting behind. 
Nay, thoſe not felt ; the guilty Soul preſents 
Theſe Dreadful ſhapes, and (ill her ſelf torments, 
Scourges, and Stings ; nor doth ſhe ſeem to know 

An End of theſe, but Fears more fierce below, 
Eternal all, Thus fancied Pains we feel, 
And live as wretched here, as if in Hell. 
But more, to comfort thee : 
Conſider, Ancus periſht long ago, 
Ancus, a better Man by much than Thou, ore 


= Fe ort - 
Conlider, Mighty Kings in Pomp and State, Coin Rep 
Fall, and imgloriouſly fubmit to Fate. of Death. 


Conſider, even He, that Migbty He, 

Who /aught at all the Threatnings of the Sea ; 

That chain'd the Ocean once, and proudly led 

His Legions o're the fetter'd Waves, is dead. 
Scipio, that ſcourge of Carthage, now the Grave 

Keeps priſoner, like the meaneſt Common Slave. 
Nay, the greateſt Wizs, and Peers too, that give 

Eternity to others, ceaſe to live : 

Homer, their Prince, that Darling of. the Nine, 

(What Troy would at a fecond Fall repine, 

To be thus ſung?) is nothing now but Fame, 

A laſting, far-diftus'd, but empty Name. 
Democritus, as feeble Age came on, 

And told him that *twas time he ſhould be gone, 

( For then his Mind's brisk Powers grew weak) hecry'd, 


1 will obey thy ſummons, Fate, and dy'd. 


That Man of #;:, who other Men out-ſhon, 
As far as meaner Stars the Mid-day Sun. 
Then how dar'i Thou repine to die, and grieve, 
Thou Meaxer Soul, thou dead, e'en whil#t alive ? 
That fleep't and dream'ſt the moſt of. Life away: - 
N 2 Thy 


Nay, Epicurus Race of Life is run, C 
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Thy Night 5s full as rational as thy Day; 

Still vexet with Cares, who never underſtood 

The Principtes of Ill, nor je of Good, 

Nor whence thy Cares proceed, bur reePſt abour 

In vain unſzrtled thoughts, condemn'd to doubr. 
Did Mev perceive what *eis diſturbs their Reft, 


Whence 74/e their Fears, and that rheir thoughtjul 


Breaſt 
Is by the Mind's own natural weight oppreſt ; 
Did they know ebs, as they all think they know, 


| They would not lead /uch Lives as now they do; 


Not know their own Defires, but ſeek to find 
Strange Places out, and leave this Weight behind. 
One tir'd at Home, forſakes his Stately Sear, 
And ſeeks ſorne Melancholy clofe Retreat, 
But ſoon returns; for preſt beneath his load 
Of Cares, he fhnds no more Content abroad : 
Others, with ful} as eager haſt, retire, 
As if their Fathers Houſe were all on Fire, 
To their ſmall Farm ; but yet ſcarce entred there, 
They grow uneafie with their ufual Care, 
Or ſeeking to forget ther Grief, lie down 
To thoughbeleſs Reft, or elſe return to Town: 
They all do ſtrive ro ſhun themſelves; in vain 
For troubleſom be ſticks clofe, the Cares remain, 
For they ne'cr know the Cauſe of all their Pain : 
Which if they did, how foon would all give ore 
Their fruitleſs roys, and ſtudy Nerwe more ? 
Fhat is a noble Search, and worth our Care ; 
On that depends eternal Hope, or Fear 
That teaches how to look beyond our Fate, 
And fully fhews us all our future ſtare. 

Our Lite muſt oxce have end, in vain we flie 
From followjog Fate, en now, een now we die. 


; 
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Life adds no New Delights ro thoſe poſleſt : 
Bur fince the abſent Pleaſures ſeem the beſt, 
With wing'd Defire and Haft with thofe purſue, 
But thoſe enjoy'd, we ſtreight-ways call for new. 


And yet what Fortune with the folowing Sun 

Will riſe, what Chance will bring, is all unknown. 
What, tho a Thouſand Years prolong thy Breath, 

How can this ſhorten the long. ſtate of Death? 

For tho thy Liſe ſhall numerous Ages fill, 

The ſtate of Death ſhall be ezernal ſtill. 

And he that dies to Day, ſhall be no more, 

As long as thoſe that periſh'd /oup before, 


Life, Life we wiſh, ſtill greedy to live on ; 4 
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The End of the Third Book. 
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An 

Of 

Feel, I riſing fee! Poetich Heats ; Ar 
And now inſpir'd, trace ore the Muſes Seats 
DUntrodden yet: 'tis (weer to viſit firft W 
Untoucht and Virgen Sereams, and quench my Thirs: : W 
F joy to.crop freſh Flowers. and ger a Crown Pla 
For new and fare Inventions of my wn ; By 
So noble, great, and generous the Defign, | An 
That none of all the Mighty Tuneful Nine Th 
E're grac'd a Head with Laurels, |(k- to mine. c For 
For hrft I teach Great Things 1n lofty ſtrains, Fre 
And Jooſe Men from Religion's grievous Chains: Far 
Next, tho my Subje2's dark, my Verſe is clear, Sin 
And fweer, with Fancy flowing every where. f 
Arnd this defign'd : For as Phyſicians ule, w 
In giving Children Draughts of bitrer Juice, Bec 
To moke them take ir, tinge the Cup with Sweet, An 
To chear the Lip: This firſt they Eager meer, Thi 
And then drink on, and take the Bzzter Draught, For 
And fo are harmleſly deceiv'd, not caught ; Do 
For by ſuch Cheazs they get their Strength, their Eale, Thi 
Their Vigor, Health, and baffle the Diſeaſe. And 


S9 fince our Mezhod of . Philoſophy Som 
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Seems harſh to ſome, ſince mo## our Maxims flic 3 
[ thought ir. was the fitteſt way to dreſs 

Theſe rigid Principles in pleafing Verſe ; 

Wich Fancy ſweering them, to bribe thy Mind 
To read my Book, and lead it on to find 

The Nature of the World, the Riſe of Things, 

And what vaſt profit too, That Knowledge bring. 
Now fince 'tis ſhown, what things fir# Bodjes are, 
What different Forms, whar various Shapes they bear ; 

And how they move, how jon to make one Whole, 
And what's the Nature of the Mind and Soul ; 
Of what compos'd, how Fate doth break the Chain, 
And ſcatter it into it's Seeds again. | 
Next (for *tis time) my Muſe declares and ſings, 
What > are we cal! _— of Things, n Fane 
Which like thin Films from Bodies riſe in Streams, 
Play in the Air, and dance upon the Beams, 
By Day theſe meet, and ſtrike ou? Minds, and fright) 
And ſhew pale Ghoſts, and horrid ſhapes by Night © 
Theſe break our fl:cp, theſe check our gay delighi. y 
For ſure no Airy Souls get looſe, and fly 
From HelPs dark Shades, nor flutter in our Sky: 
For what remains beyond the greedy Urn, 
Since Seu! and Body ro their Seeds return ? 
A Stream of Forms from every ſinface flows, 
Which may be call'd the Fiim or Shell of thoſe; 
Becauſe they bear the Shape, they ſhew the Frame, 
And Figure of thoſe Bodies whence they came. 
The duleft may perceive, and know 'tis true: 
For Bodies big enough for Senle to view, 
Do often riſe ; ſome more diffus'd, and broak : 
Thus Fire, thus heated Wood doth breath forth ſmoak 3 
And tome more cloſe, and joyn'd ; when Heats begin, 
Some InſeFs ſeem to ſwear, and caſt their Skin, 
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The Heifers caſt the Membranes of their Horns, A 
Snakes leave their plicrering Coats among the Thoms © v 
A glittering Coat each Tree, each Buſh adorns. 

FI ſee with Pleaſure, what we fled before ; | Fl 
Ie handle now the Scales, and fear no more. Be 

This proves, that numerous trains of Images Ar 
(For why can theſe, and not more thin than theſe ?) Ti 
From every ſurface low, For firſt they lie | Bu 
Unchain'd, and looſe, and ready for our Eye : W 
They ſoon will {lip; and {till preſerve their Frame, Sin 
Tbeir ancient Form, and tell from whence they cam: Tt 


And fo few Chains to break, few Stops to tay 


Nay more, they're thin, they on the /wrface play, Be: 
Thetr courſe, or hinder when they flic away. C 


For now 'tis certain that a numerovs ſtore, Car 
Not only from the Middle Parts, as *twas before Th 
Obſerv*d, but even trom the ſurface riſe, Or 
As Colours ofren loofned ſtrike our Eyes, In ] 
Thus when pale Curtains, or the deeper Red, Anc 
Ore all the ſpacious Theater are ſpread, Yet 
Which mighty Mafts and ſturdy Pillars bear, Refi 

Can 


And the looſe Curtains wanton 1n the Air + 
Whoſe Streams of Colours from the top do flow, The 
The Rays divide them in their paſſage thro, c | 


And ſtain the Scenes, and Men, and Gods below : N 
The more theſe Curtains ſpread, the pleaſing Dye Firſt 
Rides on the beams the more, and courts the Eye; Tha 
The gawdy Colour ſpreads ore every thing, But 1 
All gay appear, each Man a Purple Ring. The 
Since Curtains then their {oo/ned Colours fpread, | And 
Since they can paint che Under Scenes with red ; | How 
Then every thing can {end forth bnages : | The 
Thoſe fly from ſurfaces as well as theſe. Can' 
"Tis certain then, that ſubtle Forms do flie, ' | How 
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And dance and frolick in cur lower Skie, 
Which fingle, are too ſubtle for our Eye. ' 

Bur now the Odors, Vapors, and thin Smoak, 
Fly ſcatter'd and confus'd, their order brake; 
Becauſe whilſt they from inward Parts do flow, | 
And thro ſtrait winding Pores, and turnings go, o 
They are diforder'd in their paffing thro: 

Bur now theſe ſubrle Films of looſned Dyes | 
Whar can diſorder, as from things they riſe, 

Since each upon the utmoſt ſarface lies ? | 
Thus Forms, which Glaſs, which limpid Screams reſtore, 
Bearing that Shape, that Dye, the Body wore, 

Muſt be compos'd of fleeting Images 
That riſe from Things; for why with greater Eaſe 0 
Can theſe Forms riſe,than ſome more thin than theſe ? 
Then there are fubile Shapes, like thoſe that Streams, 
Or Glafs reſtore on the returning Beam: ; 

In Figure like, but Azry, thin, and light, 

And ſmgle each, too ſubtle for our Sight ; 

Yet coming thick, and in a numerous train, 

Reflefted trom. the poliſhe Specular Plain, 

Can make vs fee ; and that's the reaſon why 

Tie Forms return again, in Shape, and Dye 

So like the Things, and plea® the curiow Eye. 

Next learn how ſubtle and how thin theſe are: The Subtil- 
Firſt then, fince Seeds of Things are finer far 7 £ = 
Than thoſe that fr begin to diſappear : 

But now to clear this, to confirm the more 

The Sub:leneſs of Seeds explain'd before, 

And add new Reaſons, to the former ſtore ; 

How many Animals, whoſe whoſe middle part, 
The ſharpe# Eye, with all the Help of Are 

Can't ſee? Dull Art may throw her Glaſſes by : 
How ſubtle then the Guts, the Hearr, the Eye ? 
o How 
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How thin each Little Member of the Whole, 

How hfinitely mall the Seeds that frame the Sou! 
Bur more | 

Opoponax, Or Rue, that ſtrike the Noſe 

Wit ftronge#t Smells, or others like to thoſe, 

IF ſhaken, thouſand Parrs do flie from thence, 

A thouſand ways, but week, nor move the Sex/+ : 

And yet how ſubzle, it compar'd with theſe, 

How thin, what Nothings are the Images ? 

How vaſt the Diſproportion 'twixt theſe two ? 

*T'is more than Though: can think, than H/ords can ſhow, 
But now, beſides thoſe ſub:le Forms that rear 

From Bodies, Thouſand new are fram'd in Air, 

Faſhion'd by Chance ; and theſe, when born on high, 

Do change their Shapes, and wanton in the Sky ; 

Thea joyn in various Forms, grow thick, and move 

Like Clouds combin'd, and darken all above : 

Hence Prodigies, henee ſome Gigantick War 

Marſhall'd i'th' Air, looks dreadful from afar, 

And ſhadows all : Hence Mountains ſeem to flie, 

And ſcatter'd Rocks cut thro the wounded Sky ; 

Hence other Clouds do f75ghiful Creatures ſhow ; 

We flare ama;z'd, and wonder. at below. | 

Next learn | 


For ſomething {till on every Surface lies, 
Juſt ready to depart, and pleaſe our Eyes; 
This, when on Rare and Thin Compoſures toſt, 


How ſoon theſe Forms flie off, how ſwitt they riſe : & 


, For Inſtance Cloaths, it enters and 'tis loſt : 


On Rocks and Woods 'tis broak ; thoſe ne're reftore 
The Forms, the Image then appears no more: 
Burt if 'tis thrown on denſe and ſmooth, as Glaſs, 
It muſt rezurn, thoſe things it cannot paſs 

As Cloaths, nor break, becauſe the thing's poizre; 
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| Hence Forms return from ſuch, and pleaſe the Sight ; 


And hence the poliſht Glaſs, what e're you place 
Before, as ſwift as thought returns the Face: F 
Which proves, thar numerow trains of Forms aroſe, 


And ſuch, as the RefleQing Mirror ſhows, c 


Thin ſubtle Images, all like to thoſe, 

Fach moment ſpring ; and hence 'tis juſtly ſaid, 

Their Riſe is quick, thefe Forms are quickly made. 
As numerous Rays muſt every Minute flow 

From th' Sun, to keep all full of Light below ; 

So numerous Images from things mult rear, 

Exch Minute riſe, and wander thro the 4: 


This way or that, yer ſtill we view the Face, 

The Colour, Shape, returning from the Glals, 
So often when the Heavens ſerene, and bright, 

Look gay and clear, and (mile with gawdy Light ; 

A horrid Cloud ſtreight hides it's gloriousiFace, 

As if the ſhades of Hel had left their place, 

And fill'd the arched Skies z fo thick the Night, 

So dark the Clouds appear, ſo much affright: 

And yet how ſubzle, it compar'd to theſe, 

How thin, what Nothings are the Images ? 

How vaſt the Diſproportion, 'twixt theſe two? | 

'Tis more than Thoughs can think, than Ford: can ſhow. 
Now next, how faſt they move, how quick thy fly, 

Parting with /wifie wings the yielding Sky 3 

How they out-ſtrip dul Time where &re they go, 


Becauſe let haſty Hand the Mirror place, > 


j 


{ How quick, how (wift tbey are in paſſing thro ; 


In few, bur ſiveete# Numbers, Muſe, rchearſe : 
My few ſhall far exceed more numerous Verſe. 


| Thus d ying Swens, tho ſhort, yet tuneful V oice, 
| It more delightful than 8 World of Noiſe. 


Fult then, Experience tells, that thin and light, - 
O 2 And 
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And ſubtle things are fir for haſty Flight ; 
Such is the R9, that Vapor of the Sun, 
How ſwift ?' #t's Race is frnrſht when bepme ; 
For they are thin Compoſares, almoſt Seed, 
And cut the parted Air with greateſt ſpeed ; 
No Letts to ſtop, but when one part 15 — 
Another flows, and drives the former on :, 
The Rays ſtill riſe in a continu'd ſtream, 
The following laſhes on the lazy Beam. 
So far the Reaſon holds; the Airy Race 
Of Images muſt paſs a mighty ſpace 
Each point of Time : for firſt ſome force behind 
Still drives them en r'our-ſtrip the lingring Wind; 
Their Texture is fo thin, theit Frame fo rare, 
That they can freely enter any where, 
And even penetrate the middie Ar, 
Beſides, if theſe Compoſures from Above, 
So ſwittly thro the Lower Regions move, 
If in one Pojnt of Time the glorious Ray 
Swiftly deſcends, and ſhews approaching Day ; 
From Heaven to Eerth can take its baſty Flight, 
And gild the diſtant Globe with gawdy Light, 
Tf this fo ſwift, then ſwifter thoſe that lay 
On Surfaces of Things, which nought could ſtay, 
No ſtops could hinder as they flie away : 
:Thoſe larger ſpace in that ſhore time muſt fie, 
Whilft the Sun's lazy Beams creep thro our Sky, 
Another Inſtance of their Swiftneſs this : _— 
In Bowls of Wazer ſet abroad by Night, 
We know that S:ars do ſhed their feeble Light, 
So quick the glorious Ray deſcends from far, 
And we look downward to behold the Star ; 
Which ſhews theſe Images with eager haſt 


Fre rom Heaven reach diſtant Eareb; they ; move fo faſt, | 
Before : 
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Before the preſent ſingle Noto is palt : 
Slow Time admires, and knows not what to call 
The Motion, having no Account ſo ſmal. 

Well then, theſe Images that ftrike our Eyes, 
And make us ſee, from real things mult riſe:] 
Thus Odors riſe from Gums, a gentle Breez 
From Rivers flows, and from the Neighbouring Seas 
Sharp Salts ariſe, and free the Shores around ; 
Thus all the Air is fall'd with murmuring ſound : 
And whilſt we walk the Srrazd, and pleas'd to view 
The wanton Waves, or ſqueeze and mingle Rue, 
Or Salt or bitter Taſts our Tongues ſurpriſe ; 
| So certain *tis, that Subzle Parts ariſe 
c From All, and wander in the Lower Skzes ; 


Theſe never ceaſe to flow, becauſe the Ear, 
And Eye, and Noſe, ſtill fmelly/ or fee, or hear. 

So feel by Night, our Touch will ſoon betray 
The Shape, like that the Sight beheld by Day. 
Well then, the cauſe whence Touch and Sight muſt riſc 
Is exe; the ſame afteRts the Hands and Eyes. 
For thus, if_ when ith* Dark we Feel a Square, 
The Touch igforms what ſhape the thing doth bear : 
5 What 1s it makes us ſee the Light by Day, 
: But the Square Image riding on the Ray ? 

Well then, theſe Images are cauſe of Sight, 

Sans Theſe, all would be dark, af hid in Night. 

But now theſe Images, theſe ſubtle Streams 
Are ſcatter'd all around, on all the Beams ; 
And therefore whereſo'ere we turn our Eye 
( In that alone the Power of Sight doth lie ) 
Theſe Images appear, and quickly ſhow 
The Colour, Shape, and tell the Diſtance too: 
For theſe ariſing from the Obje&t ſeen, 
{ Drive forward all the Air that lies between ; 
= T his 
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This tream of Air unto the Eye doth flow, 
And gently grates the Bal, and paſles thro; 


This ſhews the Diſtance. 
For as the ſtream of Air that paſles by 
Is long, or ſhore, as that doth ſtrike the Eye, 
So far or near the ObjeCts ſeem to lie : 
And this is quickly done, -at once we view 
The Diſtant Thing, and know the Diſtance tao. 

But more ; No wonder that the Eye deſcries 
The Things themſelves, altho the Forms that riſe 
Are figle tar too ſubtle tor our Eyes : 
For Winds moleſt, Cold makes the Members ſmarr, 
And yer what Senſe perceives each ſingle Parr, 
What Senſe each Atom of the Cold and Wind? 
None feels the fing/e Force, but all conjoyn'd; 
Then we perceive the ſtroak, then Pains commence, 
As if External Force did wound the Senſe. 
In Flints we preſs the utmoit Part alone, 
Yer feel not cat, that is to Touch unknown ; 
We feel the Inward hardaeſs of the Stone. 

Now learn, I'e fhng why each refleted Face 


Tone — Is ſeen, as if remov'd byond the Glaſs ; 


Glaſs. 


I: drives before it all the Air between, 


For fo it ſeem: as when the hindring.Door 
Impriſons up the longing Eye no more, 

But opened wide, permits the eager Sight 
O're Objects piac't without ro take their Flight, 
View all around, and revel with Delight. 
The Objct then by double Arr is ſhown, 
The Air that lies within the Gare 13 one : 

And then the Gate it ſelf is plac'c berween, 
Then th' outward Air, and then the Qbje# (een. 
Thus when the Imeze of the Glaſs doth rile, 
And makes it's paſſage forward to our Eyes, 
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So that is felt before the Glaſs is ſeen : 

And when we ſee the poliſh: Specular Plain, 
Our Form flies to it, and returns again, 

Still driving on the Arr that lizs between, 

Go that is Felt before the Face 1s ſeen : 

And that's the cauſe why each returning Face 


| Scems far remov'd, and plac't beyond the Glaſs. 


But more, Returning Forms, that reach the Sight, as a 
Tranſpoſe the Parts, and turn the Left to Right : km 
Becauſe the Forms that ſtrike the Polzſh's Plain, 

Are not reſtor'd, the ſame unchangd again z 
But ſtriking ſtrong, are turn'd a different way. 
This Inſtance clears it : T'ake a Form of Clay, 
Not yet grown dry, and daſh it on a Seat: 
Now if the Form's entire, the Front retreat, 
And come behind, the Parts preſerve their Sire, 
The Ri2he will ſeem the Left, the Left the Righe. 
But more, Returning Forms do often pals, 


And fly from one into another Glaſs. Images 
Thus from one Single thing theſe Plains reſtore o. ng 
S:x Images, and often Ten, or more: - orher 


Thus ler the thing be hid i'th' fartheſt Cell ; 
Yer place the Plains by Art, and fet them well, 
The flitting Images to AZ will come, 
And all the thing appear in every Room: 
But more; The Shapes Tranſpos d by th' former Plain, 
Which paſs to orhers, there are turn'd again. 

But convex Glafl.s ſhew the Body's fite, 
Reſtoring Left as Left, and Right as Right 
Becauſe the Image is refleQed twice, 
From Glaſs to Glaſs, and afier ſtrikes our Eyes : 
Or elſe 'tis turn'd about ;, for that the Fece "= 
Is turn'd about ; as it doth backward paſs, _ 
We learn een from the Figwe of the Glas. 

But 


II2 Lucretius, 
Why the But further on; The Imdze ſeems to wait 
Image 


On all our Steps, and imitate our Gare : 


'The Parts thus left no more return the Face; 
For Nature doth by ſteddy Laws ordain, 
That when a Form comes on, and turns again, 
| 'Fhe Lines make equal Angles with the Plain. 
Fulgid 0b- The fght a Fulgid Obje hates, and flies ; 
Fu Puri- The Sun cen blinds the bold and prying Eyes: 
Becauſe the Rays are ſtrong, and ſwitily fie, 
And with repeated ftroaks diſturb the Eye ; 
'Fhro pure and wnreſiſting Air they fall, 
And breah the Texture of the imjur'd Ball. 
Belides, all Objects that are glaring bright 


Do bur, and burn the Eye, and ſpoil the Sight ; 


For Flames a thouſand hurtful Parts contain, 
Which ſtrike the render Eye, and raiſe a Pain. 
Beſides, whatever Zaundice Eyes do view, 
{=n pri Look pale as well as thoſe, and yellow ron: 
that have For lurid Parts flle ofÞ with nimble wings, 
= Jaun- And meet the diſtant coming forms of Things ; 
: Ard others lurk within the Eyes, and ſeize, 
And ſtain with Pale the Entring Images. 
PY More ; tho our Eyes are all inclos'd in Night, 
plart in They ſee thoſe ObjeCts that are plac't.in Light ; 
the Light. Becauſe tho firſt the nearer darker Azr 
Doth creep 1nto the Eyes, and ſezele there, 


IWhy things 


Why we ſee 


Streight comes with vigorous Force the ſhining Ray 


To cleanſe the Pores, and drive the ſhades away ; 
For 'tis more ſubtle, and more ſtrong than they: 
When this hath cleans'd, and opened every Pore, 
Which the dark heavy Air had ſtopt before, 

The Forms of Things come in, they ſwiftly flie, 
Ard ftrike, ard raiſe a Moticn in the Eye, 
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For when we move, arid leave ſome Parts o'th* Glaſs, 


\ 
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But now when He our ſelves are plac't ith” light, 

The Obje&s in the dark ne'r move the fight ; 

Becauſe a thicker Air doth ſtill come on; 

A darker, as the former dark is gone, | 

And ſtops the Pores 3 and thus no Forms can riſe; 

None move, and find a paſſage to our Eyes, 
Now farther, *tis by ſure Experience found, 

A Square, when ſeen at diſtance, ſeerns a Round : y 7. 

Becauſe all Angles ſeem, when ſeen from far, Tha round. 

Ohzuſe ; or rather, not at all appear: | 

For as thro flitting Air the Forms do flie, ] 

They're ſtruck and b/unted in the lower Sky, © 

And fo grow weak, and never move the Eye: 

Thus all the Angles hid, the Things appear 

All Rzznd, ( tho each may be a perfe& Square, ) 

Yer not like perfe&# Rounds, and ſeen when near. FOERES 
And Shadows ſeem to move, to turn, and ſtay. ”"_ =— 
As Bodies do, -and ſervilely obey : #0 moves =» 

Now how can Air only deprivd of Light, 
(For Shadow is no mare, a ſudden Night, } 
On all the Members various motions wait, 
And turn, and imitate her Bodie's gate ? 

But thus it happens, when we walk by day, 
Our Bodies (top the paſlage of the Rey ; 
Bur when we leave the place, they farther flow, 
And their warm Kiſſes on the Earth beſtow. 
And thus the Shadow ſeems to move, to bend, 
fs Bodies do, and all their Walk amend ; 
For (till zew Rays ſpring from the glorious Sun, 
The former dying when their Race is run : 


And therefore Earth is ſoon depriv'd of Light, | > 


dJ 


And Rays as ſoon come on, and chaſe the Night : 
The Negro-darkneſs waſht becomes a Whate. 
And yet here's no deceprion of the Eye, 

P 


The Eye # 
deceiy'd- 


For 
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For 'tis its Office only to deſcry 
Or how, or in what place the Shadow 1s ;, 
It muſt not paſs the narrow bounds of this : 
But if the Shadows are the ſame, or no, 
Whether they die, or, as the Body, go , 
*T'is not the office of the Ee to know : c 
"Tis Reafen's office That, for that's deſign'd 
Things nature, and Philoſophy to find ; 
Then fix not on the Eye the failures of the Mind. 
Thus Ships, tho driven by a proſperous Gale, 
Seem fixe to Sailors, thoſe ſeem under [ail 
That lie at Anchor ſafe ; and all admire, 
As they row by, to fee the Rocks rerrre. 
Thus Stars ſeem faftned ro the ſteady Pole, 
Tho all with daily conſtant motion roll ; 
For after they have elimb'd the tedious Ea#, 
Paſs thro the Sky, fall head/ong down the WWe#. 
And fo the Sz and Mocn ſeem fixt above, 
Yet ſure Experience tells us they muſt move. 
And Rocks ith* Seas, that proudiy raiſe their head, 
Tho far 4:9w'd, tho Royal Navies ſpread 
Their Sails berween ;, yet if from diftance ſhown, 
They ſeem an I/land, all combin'd in One. 
And Boys that whirl around, then ceaſe ro move, 
Think all the Pilars dance, and Roofs above 
So ſtrong the thought, they dread the zottering Wall, 
And fear the Roof Jhould cruſh them with the fall. 
Thus when kind Nature ſhews her infant Day, 
And the new Sun peeps forth with crembling Ray, 
And loath or teartul to begin the Race, 
Looks o're the Mountains with a bluſhing face ; 
That Hill, o're which the bumble Beams appear, 
Scorching with neighbouring flames, is often near, c 
And we naught touch the Sun if we were there, 


When 
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Great tracts of Land, and many a ſwelling Tide, 
The diſtant Sun, and that near Hill divide. 
Thus lictle Puddles that in Streets do lie, 
Tho ſcarce Inch-deep, admit the ſearching Eye, 
To view as large a ſpace, as Earth and Sky. 

Thus when in rapid ſtreams my Horſe hath flood, 
And I look't downward on the roling Flood ; 
Tho He ſtood ſtill, I thought he did divide 4 


' When yet the real ſpace is vaſtly wide, © 


: 


The headlong ſtreams, and ftrive againſt the Tide, 
And all things ſeem to move on every fide. 

Thus Courts, tho equal wide, yet ſeem to bend, 
And grow more narrow at the diſtant End ; | 
The Root depre#, the {ides ſeem joy'd in One, 
The wearied {ight loft in a darkſome Cone. 

The Sun from Sea to Sailors ſeems to riſe, 

And ſer, for they ſee only Seas and Skies. 

Thus 471 ſeem to oppoſe, thus 47 commence 
Strong proofs againſt the certainty of Senſe. 

Thus Ignorants, when plac't on ſteddy Shores, 
Think feeble Ships are row'd with broken Oars ; 
The Rudders ſhatter'd and the Planks appear 
And they are loath to truft their ſafety there: 

Becauſe that part, that lies above the Flood, 

Seems firm, and ftrait, and regular, andgoad ; 

But that below ſeerns broke, and turning up, 

Aſcends again, and reaches near the top. : 

And when by Night the Clouds are whirl'd above, 
The Moon and glittering Stars do ſeem to move, 
As driven forward by a ſecret force 
A different way from their own Natural Courſe. 

It any prefleth underneath his Eyes, 

Straight all the Obje&s doubled ſeem to riſe : 


+, 


| 


Two Lamps appear, when only One is brought, 
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His Wealth ſeems doubled, and He's rich in Thought 3 
Each man appears zxcreaſt in Form and Grace, 
Almoſt Geryon with a double Face. 
And laſtly, when the Eyes with ſleep opprelſt, 
And all the Body lics diflolv'd in reſt, 
The Members ſeem awake, and vigorous ſtill: 
Now g're a Plain, now Flood, or ſhady Hill, 
They ſeem to move; and cen in darke#t night 
"They think they ſee the Sun diffuſe his light ; 
They ſee him chaſe the frighred Shades away, 
And clear a paſlage for approaching day ; 
They ſeem to hear a Voice, tho all around 
Deep Silerice ſtands, nor bears the. weake# Sound. 
Ten thouſand ſuch appear, ten thouſand Foes, 


errs,ndt 10 T'o certainty of Senſe, and all oppoſe : 


In vain, "tis Judgment, net the Senſe miſtakes, 
Which fancy'd Things tor real Objects takes. 


Againſtthe He that ſays, Nothing can be known, o'rethrows 


His ozw: opinion, for he Nothing kgows, 

So knows not that: What need of lang diſpure ? 

Theſe Maxims kill themſelves, themſelves confute. 

But grant this might be known, and.grant he knew ; 

Yet ſince He hath diſcover*d nothing true, 

What mark, and what Criterion then can ſhow, 

Or tell what *ris 20 know, or 20e to know ? | 

Or how could He what Truth, what Falſhood learn? 

How, what was Doubs, what Certainty diſcern ? 
From Senſe, all Truch-and Certainty infer ; 

In vain ſome ſtrive to prove that zhofe can err ; 

For that which would convince, which would oppoſe 

The Sexſes, muſt be ſarer far than thoſe ; 

Now what is more to þe believ d than Sep/e, 

What ? falſe and erring Reaſon rais'd from thence ? 

Errors ig Parent. ſenſe can Reſon ſhow, 
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Errors, which ſhe from Senſe alone can know ; 
Go that if Senſe be falſe, then Reaſon too; 


Whar, can the Ears canvince the Eyes? Can thoſe 


Convince the Hand, the Palate, or the Noſe ? 


Tell them when e're they err, when e*re they miſs, 


And give falſe norices? Fond fancy this : 

For each a proper Uſe and Power enjoys, 

A proper Obje& every Senſe imploys. 

Thus Heat and Cold, and other Qualities 

AﬀeRt the Touch, whilſt Colow's ſtrike the Eyes, 

Odours the Smell, Sapours the Ta#, but none 

Invades anothers Right, uſurps his Throne, 

All live at peace, contented with their own. _ 
Well then, from what the ocber Senſes ſhew, 

In vain we ſeek to prove ene Senſe untrue ; 

Or from it ſelf ; —— 

For ſtill we muſt an equal Credit give 

Unto the ſame, ſtill equa/ly believe, 

'Tis truth, whatever 'tis that Senſe declare, 

Tho Reaſon cannot tell thee, why a Square 


Should ſeem a perfe& Round, when ſeen from far : 


Better aſhgn a Falſe, than this pretence 

Should overthrow: the cereainty of Senſe, 
Queſtion it's truth, rather than char ſhould fall, 
Oa which depends our Safety, Life, our Al. 
For now, not only Reaſon is o'rethrown, 

Unleſs. we truſt our Senſe, but Life is gone : 

For how can Man avoid the bad, or chooſe 
What's good for Life, unleſs they follow thoſe? 
Well then, thoſe pompous Reaſons ſome afford 
Apainſt our Senſe, are empty, and abſurd. 

But laſtly, as in Building, if the Line 

Be not exaft, and ſtrait, the Rule Decline, 

Or Leyel falſe, how vgin is the Deſign ! 
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Uneven, an 5U-ſhap't and tortering Wall 
Muſt rife, this part muſt £&k, chat part muſt fall, c 
Becauſe the Rules were falſe thar faſhion'd Al]. 
Thus Reaſon's Rules are Falſe, if all commence 
And rife from failing and from erring Senſe, 
But now my Muſe, how proper Ob jeRts pleaſe 
The other Senſes ſing ; 'tis told with eaſe. 
Firſt then, we Sounds, and Voice, and Noiſes hear, 
When ſeeds of Sound come in, and ftrike the Ear. 
All Sound is Body, for with painful force | 
It moves the Senſe, when with an eager courſe 
Ir ſcrapes the Jaws, and makes the Speaker hoarfſe: 
The crouding Seeds of Sound, that ſtrive to go 
Thro narraw Nerves, do grate in paſſing thro : 
"Tis certain then that Voce, that thus can wound, 
Is all material; Body every Sound. 
Beſides "tis known, tv ralk a tedious day, 
How much it weakens, what it t. ke; away c 
From all the Nerves, how all the Powers decay ; 
Bur chiefly if *cis loud, and ſpoke with noi: : 
And therefore little Bodies frame the voice, 
Becauſe the Speaker loteth of his own, 
H1: weakneſs tells him many parts are gone, 
Bur more ; the Heſhneſs in a voice proceeds 
From rough, the Sweetne/s from the /moother Seeds ; 
Nor are the Figures of the Seeds alike, 
Which from che Grave and murmuring Trumpee ſtrike 
To thoſe of dying Swans, whoſe lateſt breath 
In mournful ſtrains laments approaching Death. 
This Voice, when riling from the Lungs, it breaks 
Thro Jaws and Lips, and all the Paſſion ſpeaks ; 
The Tongue torms into Words, with curious Art, 
The Tongue and Lips do faſhion every part ; 
And therefore if the Speaker be but near, 


If 
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If diſtance fir, you may diſtinaly hear 
Fach W ord, each Ayr, becauſe it keeps the frame 
Ic firſt recciv'd, irs fiaure ſtill the ſame : 
But if the ſpace be greae, thro allthe Air 
The ſound muſt flie diftus'd, and periſh there : 
And therefore rho we hear a murmuring noiſe, 
No words: the Air confounds, and breaks the voice. 
Belides, one Sentence, when pronounc't aloud 
By ſtrong-lung'd Cryers, fils the liltning Croud, 
Breaks into mary ; for it ſtrikes them all, 
To every /ingle Ear it tells the Tale. 
But ſome parts of the Voice, that miſs the Ear, 
Fly thro the Air diffus'd, and periſh there : 
Some ſtrike on ſolid Buildings, and rcftor'd 
Bring back again the Image of the Word. 
This ſhews thee why, whllt men thro Caves and Groves ;;;;, 
Call cheir lo# Friends, or mourn unhappy Loves, 
The pitying Rocks, the groanimg Caves return 
Their fad Complaints zgain, and ſeem to mourn : 
This all obſerve, and I my ſelf have known 
Some Rocks and Hills return fix words for one : 
The dancing words from Hill to Hill rebound, 
They all receive, and all reſtore the found. 
The Pulgar, and the Neighbours think, and tell, 
That there the Nym;1s, and Fawns, and Satyrs dwel!; 


And that eheir wanton ſport, heir loud delight 


Breaks thro the quiet filence of the Night : . 
Their Mufick's ſofteſt Ayrs ll all the Plains, 
And mighty'Pan, delights the liſtniog Swains; 
The Goar-fac'd Pan, whilft Flocks ſecurely feed, 
With long hug lip he blows his Oaten Reed; 
The horn'd, the half-beaſt God, when brisk and gay 
With Pine-leaves crown'd,provokes the Swains to play« 
Ten thouſand ſuch Remanrs the Yu!gar tell, 
| Per- 
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Perhaps left men ſhould think the Gods would dywel} 

In Towns alone, and from their Plains, and Cel]: 

Or ſomewhat ; for Man, credulows and vain, 

Delights to hear ſtrange things, delights to feign. 
Nor is it ſtrange, that things which ſtill deny 

An ecafie paſſage to the ſharpeſt Eye, | 

Thro ſuch the ſmalleſt Voice and Sound can come ; 

As when we whiſper in a wel-clos'd Room. | 


Voice can paſs crooked Pores, but Rays refle, 


Unleſs the Pores be open, all dire, 

And every paſlage ſtrait ; as *tis in Glaſs, 
Thro which all ſorts.of Species freely paſs. 

But farther now, Voices and Sound divide, 
And ſcatter thro the Air on every fide ; 
One breaks to many, as in darkeſt Nights 
One ſhaken Spark will make a zhouſard lighes ; 
And therefore all the numerous Voids around 
Receive the Voice, and each is fill'd with Sound : 
But now the »i/ive Rays ſcarce e're decline, J 
They ſtill proceed by the exaQteſt Line, 6 
So Sounds can paſs, where never Ray can ſhine. 
Burt yer ſuch Sounds, before they reach the Ear, 
Grow weak, and we for Word: ſoft Murmurs hear. 

We raft (that's ſoon explain'd) when Sapors wrung 
From Meats by cruſhing Teeth, immerſe the Tongue ; 
When Juices flowing from the tender Meat 
(The tender Food oppreſt doth ſeem to {weat) 
Bedew the Palate, when they ſpread all o're 
The /pungy Tongue, and ſtand in every Pore. 
Theſe Fuices, if their Seeds be round and ſmooth, 
Tickle, ſeem ſweer, and pleaſing ro the Mouth ; 
But if the Seeds are rough, as they deſcend 
They hurt the Nerves, ſeem bitter, and offend: 
The Sapers pleaſe within the Mouth alone ; 


For 
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For when the Food's deſcended farther Jown: 9 
We taſt no more, and all the Pleafure's gone g 
& when *cis in the Veins, when every Pore 
I; fill'd, we feel not, we are pleas'd no more? 
G that it matters not what ſorts of Food | 
Increaſe the Limbs, and make the Fleſh and Blood, 
If * tis digeſtive, if for Stomach good. 
Now Ile explain; why different forts of Meat The diffi 
Pleaſe different Men ; why har which one will eat, rence of 
Taſts. 
Another loaths; why things yield ſiveer repaſt 
To one, bur bitter to another talk. 
Nay more, fo valt the diflerence, that which proves 
Strong Poyſon unto Me, another loves, 
And ears, and lives: Thus Heni/ock Juice prevails, 
And kills a Man, but fattens Goats and .2uazls. 
To know the Cauſe of this, come ſearch thy Mind, 
(Some ſcatter'd Notions muſt remain behind) 
And look how ſtrongly former Reaſons ſhow, 
That Things, that Bodies are compord and grow 
From various Seeds ;, their Mixture various too — I} 
B:{ides, as Animals in outward {ize 
And Frame are various, Seeds, from whence they riſe, 
Have various ſhapes; from different ſhapes, there ſprings 
An equal difference in the Pores of Things; 
So ſome are Great, ſome SmaY, ard others Square, 
Or Reund, or Po/y3cns, Or Angular : 
For as the Shapes are various that compoſe 
The frame, fo Fe the Pores, their Shapes depend on theſe. 
[ct follows then, —— 
Thar when one Objedt yields a ſiweer repaſt 
To one, but bitter to another TaF? ; 
He that accounts it ſweet, perceives the ſmooth 
Round Parts that tickle, and thar ponds the Mouth ; 
But he that thinks it b;rrer, rough; a0ne 
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And hooks doth feel, the ſmooth {lide gently down ; 
But thoſe with pointed hooks, as they deſcerid, 
Strike thro, and lance the Organ, and offend. 
Theſe Rwes apply'd, each Single Caſe explain, 
For Inſtance, when a Man is torn with Pain, 
(Whether from inbred Gall the Fever came, 
Or putrid Air begot the hurtful Flame,) 
The 0rgar's chang'd ; fo thoſe which pleas'd before, 
Are loathſom now, now they delight no more, 
Their Figures diſagree with every Pore :: 
Bur thoſe do moſt agree, thoſe fit the Part, 
W hich fret the injur'd Nerves, and cauſe a ſinart ; 
For, as I faid before, Seeds rough and ſmooth t 
Lie hid in every thing, in Honey both, c 
Or to offend, or to delight the Mouth. 
Now aext for Smell 
Firſt then *ris certain, Streams of Odours rile 
From every Thins ; but for their different Size, 
And F1. ures, they do d;fzrently agree 
To Animals. Thus Honey ftrikes the Bee, 
Tho far :emov'd the Vulture fmells the /lain ; 
The Hound with fa:thfu! Noſe purſues the Train; 
And Geeſe, Rome's Saviours once, perceive a Mane 
Thus Beaſts preſerve their Lives, they know their Food 
By Smell, and fly the Bad, but chooſe the Good. 
Odours are dul, and thoſe of ſwifteſt wings 


of Odours. { Not to propoſe the Images of things) 


Beſides, 


Scarce flie fo far as feeble Sounds, but toſt 

By angry Wind in flitting Air, are loft. 

For firſt, the pleaſing Odour {ſlowly flows 

From #mo#t Parts : for that it comes from thoſe, 
E'en Common-ſenſe affures; for Heat, or preſs, 
For bruſe, or break the Gums, the Smel's increale. 
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Its Parts are greater far than Parts of Voice, | 
This makes it's flight more /low, and ſhort than Noiſe,) 
Becauſe thro als it cannot freely go, 
Tho Sounds can find an eafie paſſage thro. 
And thus *tis hard to find an; Obje& out - 
By ſingle Sel, but we mult trace about ; 
Bzcauſe the Odovrs, wandring in the Ar, 
Grow dull and weak, and loſe their Briskneſs there, 
Nor quickly lead us to the thing that's ſought, 
And therefore Hounds are often at a fault. 

Not only Sounds, and Taſts, but Images, 
And Colours different Eyes offend, and pleaſe. ; h 
Thus when the Cocks call forth the Morning Light, m frat 
The fierceft Lions cannot bear the Sight, of Cocks, | 
Their Courage ſinks, and they prepare for flight, | 
For ſubtle pointed Particles, that lie | 
In Cocks, ſent forth,-oftends the Lion's Eye ; c 
Theſe Pains ſtrait force him turn his Head, and flie. 
Yet theſe not hurt our Eyes, they cauſe no Pain, 
For they ne're enter, or return again | 
2 hro proper Pores, and fo the Skin preſerves 
Her Texture whole, they never launce the Nerves. 

Now farther, ( my Delight) my Muſe will ſhow 
bat things do- move the Mind, and whence they flow. 


L 


; 


_ Firſt then, thin Images fill all the Air, | * he x 
Thouſands on every fide, and wander there : Apron, 


Theſe, as they meet in varzous dance, will twine 
As threds of Gold, or ſubtle Spiders line ; 

For they are zhin, for they are ſubtler far 

Than fne# things that to the Sight appear: 

Theſe paſs the Limbs, no narrow Pores Controul, 
They enter thro, and ſtrike the Airy Soul. 

Hence 'tis we think we ſee, and hence we dread 
Centaurs, Scyllas, and Cerberu monſtrous Head, 


Q 2 And 


iVby theſe 
Far fies Je 
ſeem real, 


Lucretius. 
And many empry Shadors of the Dead : 
For various Images flie every where, 
Some riſe from Things, and ſome are fo? d in Air 
By chance, and ſome from theſe combin'd appear. 
. The Image of a Centaur never flew 
From living Centaurs, never Nature knew, 
Mor bred ſuch Animals : but when by chance 
An Imaze of a Man in various dance 
Did meet an Horſe, they both combin'd in one, 
And thus all infra Images are ſhown ; 
Theſe Airy Images, extreamly thin, 
Paſs thro the Limbs, and ſtrike the Soul within ; 
"They move't with Eaſe, the Sou! is apt ro move, 
And takes Impreſh on from the weakeſt ſhove. 
That thus *tis done, is certain. — 
Becauſe the Objects Ril appear the ſame 
To Mind, and Eye, in Colour, and in Frame : 
Bur now the Eye receives ſome thin, refin'd, 
And ſubtle Forms; fo likewiſe mult the Mind; 
For 'twixt theſe two this only Difference lies, / 
The Mind ſees finer Objefs than the Eyes, 
Thus often, whilſt the Body lies oppreſt 
With heavy Sleep, the Mind ſeems loos'd from Reſt , 
Becauſe thoſe Images do ſtrike and ſhake 
The Airy Soul, as when we were awake ; 
The Stroak's r lively, that we think we view 
The abſent Dead, and think the Image true. 
This Cheat muſt be, becauſe the Senſe is gone, 
Bound up by Sleep ; for by the Senſe alone 
Fancied from Real, True from Falſe is known. 
Befides, the Memory ſleeps, ſoft Reſt doth ſeize 
That Ruling Power, and charms it into Eaſe ; 
It lies unaRive, dull, nor can controul 
Fhe Errors of the Mind, nor tell toe Sox! 
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That theſe are dead, whom her vain Thoughts believe 


From cheating Images to ſee alive. 


Belides, no wonder that theſe Forms ſhould ſeem 


To move, as often in a vigaropus Dream 

They ſeem to dance ; for when the firſt 1s gone, 
Ard ſtreight another riſes, ſtreighr comes on, 

The former's Site ſeems chang'd; 'tis quickly done 
So ſwift, ſo numerous are the Forms that riſe, 

So quickly come, fo vaſt the new ſupplies. 

A thouſand weighty Queries more remain, 

Ten thouſand more, which we muſt all explain, 
Ten thouſand more, or elſe our Search 1s vain. 


om 
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Firſt then, *ris askt, Why Men with fo much Eaſe, Why wecar 


Can think'on any Obje&, what they pleaſe. 
For what? Are the Obedient Forms at Hand, 
And wait what our Imperzous Wills command, 
And freight preſent what e're the #11! deſires, 
Whether "tis Heaven, or Earth, or Seas, or Fires ;, 
Wars, Senates, Battles, Fights, or Pomp, and State ? 
Doth Nature theſe, as ſhe commands, create ? 

Since fixt in one, one conſtant place, the Mind 

Can think on Various things on Different kind, 
And why the Images with wanton pace 

Can ſee ro move and dance ? Why's every Grace 
And Meaſure kepr, why do they claſp their Arms : 
And toſs their Legs, and ſhew a thouſand Charms ? 
What have theſe Wantons skill, they thus delight 
To ſhew their Fairy Tricks, and dance by Night? 
Ur rather, cauſe cach Part, each ſingle now 

Ot Running Time, as Reaſon ſeems to ſhow, 

Hath numerous Parts, and fo in ſhorteſt (pace 
Ten thoufand Forms may flie thro every place, 
Difterent, and-various, here and there may rove, 
99 numeroys are they, and f@ ſwift they move. 


think on 
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But fince theſe Forms are ſubtle and refin'd, And 
They are too thin to be perceiv'd by Mind, Wh 
Unleſs ſhe ſers her ſelf to think, and pry, For 
Contracting cloſe her Intelleual Eye; But 
But this not done, the fleeting Images, \ 
Unſeen, unthought on, and unheeded, ceaic, Beſt 
But when ſhe ſeeks to know, conratied cloſe, In { 
She pryes upon the thing, and therefore knows. Bef 
Thus when the curious Eye deſigns to view 
An Obje&t ſubtle, and refin'd, and new, To 
Unleſs contrafted cloſe {he Rrictly pryes; Ani 
In vain ſhe ſtrives; the Obje& capes the Eyes. Bef 
' Nay &en in plaineſt Things, unie{s the Mind Bef 
Takes heed, unlets ſhe ſets her ſelf ro find, To 
The Thing no more # ſeen, no more belov'd, Th 
Than if the molt vbſcure, and tar removd. We 
What wonder then, if 24nd the Ref ſhould loſe, Th 
And only what ſhe ſtrives to know, ſhe knows? W 
And often too, a Form of different Kind W 

From what it ſeem'd before, afte&ts the Mind, 
And ſtrikes the Fancy, Thus the Form that came Fo 

A Man before, is chang'd;; in difterent Frame 
Preſents a inn now to our Embrace, Tl 
Or ſhews ſome other Change in Age, or Face. Fo 
Yet 'tis not ſtrange, that monſtrous Forms commence Sn 
I'th Fancy, when ſott Sleep harh lull'd the Senſe By 
And Memory ; fo that Neither can controul! M 
= The Erring Thoughts, Neither direct the Soul. A 
as; 4 a But now avoid their groſs Miſtakes, that teach T 
for proper The Limbs were made for Work a Uſe for Each; A 
©/%%e The Eyes delign'd to See, the Tongue to Talk, Hi 
The Legs made ſtrong, and knit to Feer, tro Wakk ; Ri 
The Arms fram'd long, and firm, the Servile Hands | At 
To work, as Health requires, as Life commands: FE x - 

n 
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And fo of all the reſt, what e're they feign, 
What e're they teach, 'tis None-ſenſe all, aud vain. 
For Proper Uſes were defign'd for none, 

But all the Members fram'd, each made his own. 

Na Light before the Eye, no Speech was found 
Before the Tongue, before the Ears no Sound. 

In ſhort, the Working Seeds each Limb create 
Before it's Uſe ; fo *tis not fram'd for That. 

We knew to Fight before the help of Art, 
To bruiſe and wound, before we tram*d a Dart; 
And Nature taught us to avoid a Wound, _ 
Before the Uſe of Arms and Shields was found: 
Before a Bed e'en Nature threw us down 
To Reſt, we drunk before a Cup was known. 

Theſe various things Convenzence did produce, 
We thought them fit, and made them for our Uſe, 
Thus theſe, and thus our Limbs and Senſes too 
Were form'd, before that any Mind did krow 
What Office 'twas that they were hit to do. 

Well then, tis fond to think that theſe began, 
For proper Uſes made, beſtow'd on Man. 

What wonder is't, that Bodies ask tor Meat, 
That Nature prompts an Aninzal to eat ? 

For I have taught before, how thouſand ways 
Small Parts flie oft, and every thing decays ; 

But more from Labouring 4nima!s retreat, 
More inward parts flie oft in Breath and Sweat ; 
And fo the Body waſts, and Nature fails, 

The S:rength decays, and Grief and Pain prevails ; 
And theretore Meat's requir'd, a new Supply, 
To fill the Places of the Parts that die, 

Recruit the Strength, allay the furious Pain, 

And ſtop each gaping Nerve, each hungry Vein, 
The Cooling Drink to every part retreats 
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That wan's the Moiſture z and the numerous Heats 
That burn, and fire the Stomach, flie before 
The coming Cold, and we are ſcorcht no more. 
Thus Drinks deſcend, and thus they waſh away 
Fierce Thir# ; thus Meats do Hunzer's Force allay. 
And next Ile fing, why Men can move, can run 


ry Mm IDhen ere they pleaſe ; what force the Members on ; 


[a . 
when they What move the dull Vna#zve weight, and bear 


pleaſe. 
The W:ll. 


Steep. 


The Load about ; you with attention hear. 

Firſt then, the ſubtle Forms, extream]y thin, 
Paſs thro the Limbs, and ſtrike the Mind within, . 
That makes the 7/1! : for none pretends to do, 
None ftrives to a&t but what the Mind doth know: 
Now what the Mind perceives, it only ſee: 
By thm, and very ſubtle Images : 
So when the active Mind deligns to move 
From place to place, it gives the Sou! a ſhove, 


For Soul and Mind are joyn'd, and make up one, 
That ftrikes the Limbs, fo all is carried on. 

But more than this, the Bodz then grows rare, 
The Pore; are open, and the flitting Air, 
As *tis in Motion ftill, muſt enter there : 
This ſpreads o're all, and both theſe things combin'd 
Force on the Limbs, as Shifs both Oars and Wind. 
Nor is it ſtrange ſuch Little Parts ſhould ſhove 
The-heavy Maſs of Limbs, and make them move, 
And turn them for unſeen and ſubtle Gales 
Drive forward heavy Ships with labouring Sails; 
And yet when theſe rujh on with mighty Force, 
One Hand may turn the Helm, and change the Courle; 
And Engine's Pullies too with eaſe can rear 
The greateſt weights, and ſhake them in the A. 


Now how ſoft Sleep o're all ſpreads thoughtleſs wy 
An 


The Soul ſpread o'er the Limbs ; ('tis quickly done, 6 
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And frees from anxious cares the zroubled bfeſt, 

!n ftw bur ſiecreſt Numbers, Myſe reherſe ; 

Mysfew ſhall far exceed more numerous Verle. 

Thus dying Swans, tho ſore, yet reneful voice, 

[more delightful than a world of Noiſe. 

You enteriain my words wich willing mind, 

And liſtning ears ; leſt what my Mie deſign'd 

Should ſeem abſurd, impoſſible to be, 2 | 

And Truth be {lighted, whilft the fault's in Thee, © 

And wilful blindneſi will not ler thee ſee. dF 
Firſt then, | 

When the divided Soul flies pare abroad, 

And part oppreſt by an unuſual Load, 

Retiring backward, cloſely lurks within, 

Then Sleep comes on, and Slumbers then begin : 

For then the Limbs grow weak, {oft Reſt doth ſeize 

On all the Nerves; they lie diflolv'd ts Eaſe. 

For fince Senſe riſes from the Mind alone, 

And all the Senſe is loft 2s ſleep comes on ; 

Since heavy Sleep can top, dull Reſt controle 

The Senſe, it muſt divide, and break the Soul 5 

Some parts mult flie away, but ſome muſt keep 

Their ſeats within, elſe 'rwould be Death, not Sleep : 

For then no ſubtle Atoms of the Mind, 

No little ſubſtance would be left behind ; 

As Sparks in Aſhes, which might well compoſe 

Reſtored Senſe, as flames ariſe from rboſe. 


But now I'll ſing what *cis that breaks rhe Soul, How the 
What ſpreads enfeebling Reſt o're all the Whole, pore a 
And why the Bodies lie diflolv'd in caſe. Sleep. 


Greac things! You carefully attend to theſe. 
Firſtthen, the Swfaces of things muſt bear 
The conſtant impulſe of the neighbouring Air, 


Still vext, {till croubled with external blows ; 
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And therefore Shels, or Rinds, or Films encloſe, 
Or Skin, or Hair, on every Body grows. 

Beſides, our Breath when drawn, in that ſhort ſtay 
Grates oft ſome inward parts, and bears away 

In it's return again it's conquer'd prey. 

Since then our Limbs receive, and ſince they bear 
Theſe ftroaks within, withour,' and every where ; 
Since ſome creep thro the Pores, and ſtrive to breed 
Confuſton there, and diſunite the Seed ; 

The Bodies ſtrength muſt fail by juſt degrees, 

It's vigor weakned by enfecbling Eaſe, | 
Some Soul they drive away, and ſome they preſs, 
Drive deeper in, and ſhut in cloſe Receſs ; 

Some parts ſpread o're the Limbs, no more combine, 
Nor with the ozhers in friendly motion joyn, 

For Nature ſtops the paſſages between. 

Now fince the Aroms different ways are toſt, 

And tote their aſual courſe, their ſenſe is loft x 
And when that prop is gone, the Lids muſt fall, 
The Limbs grow dul, and weakneſs ſpread o're all. 
Thus after Meals we ſleep, becauſe the food, 
Spread thro the Veins, and mingled with the Blood, 
Doth only what the Air did uſe to do ; 

For That doth preſs the Soul, and break it too. 

So after labour, or with toy! oppre#F, 

Or Belies full, we take the ſounder Reſt : 

For then the Atoms .of the Mind retreat 

The farther in, and take the deeper ſear, 

And more flie off, more {ſubſtance of rhe Soul, 
And thoſe within to diſtant ſpaces roll, | © 
More ſcatter'd and divided o're the Whole. 

But more, what Studies pleaſe, what moſt delight, 

And fill Mens thoughts, they dream them ore i 


Night; The 
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The Lawyers plead, make Laws, the Souldjers fight ; 

The Merchant dreams of Storms, they hear them roar, \ 

And often ſpipwracke leap, or ſwim to Shore : 

[ think of Natur's powers, my Mind purſues 

Her Works, and cen in Sleep invokes a Maſe : 

And other Studies too, which erftertain 

Mens waking thoughts, they dream them o're again, 

So thoſe that with continu'd ſport and play 

Make the dull troubleſome time flie faſt away ; 

The Objes, tho remov'd, yet leave behind ! 

Some ſecret Trats and Paſſage thro the Mind, c 

And fit for Images of the ſame kind : 

Before their waking Eyes thoſe ſports appear, | 

They ſee the Hantons dance, and ſeem to hear | 
The ſpeaking ſtrings brearh forth the ſofreſt Ayr. © 
The /ame Companion ftill, the ſame Delight, 

And the ſame painted Scenes till pleaſe the ſight, 

$ ſtrong is Uſe, ſuch Cuſtom's power conteſt ; 

And not in ehoughrful Man alone, but Beaſt ! 

For often, ſleeping Racers pant and ſweat, Beaſts 
Breath ſhort, as if they ran their ſecond Heat; ph 
As if the Barrier down, with eager pace | 

They ſtretcht, as when contending for the Race. 

And often Hounds, when Sleep bath clos'd their Eyer, 

They toſs, and tumble, and attempt to riſe : 

They open ofcen, ofren ſnuff the Air, 

As it they preſt the footſteps of che Deer ; 

And ſometimes wake purſue. their fancy'd prey, 

The fang'd Deer, that ſeems to run away, c 

Till quite awake, the follow'd Shapes decay. | 

And ſofter Curs, that lie and {1:ep at home, \ 
Do often rouſe, and walk about the Room, c 
And bark, as if they ſaw ſome Strangers come. J) rrjopefia | 
But now, thoſe Images, whoſe Forms compriſe =—Dreanm. 
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Rough Seeds, from {uch the frightful Dreams ariſe. 
Thus Birds will fare, and ſeek the Woods by night 
When ere the fancy d Hawk appears in fight, 
When e're they ſee his wing, or hear him fight. 
Befides, whar raiſe Heroick Thoughts in Men ? 
' Een ſuch are often rais'd in Dreams : For then 
"They fight, are taken Captive, and rebel, 
They ſhour, and groan, as if the Vi&or fell : 
Some ſtrive, ſome weep, ſome figh, and oft afraid 
Purſu'd or torn by Beaſts, cry out for ajd: 
Some talk of State 4ffairs, and ſome betray 
Thoſe Ploes, their treacherous minds had fram'd by day : 
Some flie from following death, and others, thrown 
From lofty Pinacles, fink headlong down ; | 
But waking, tho they know themſelves abus'd, 
Yet are their Powers, their Spirits ſo confus'd, 
They lie half dead in deep amaze, remain 
Thovughtlefs, and icarce recover Senſe again. 
Others, when Thiyfly, fancy purling ſtreams, 
Sit down, and quaff the River off in Dreams : 
And thoſe, whoſe Blood boyls high, whom vigorous Age 
Hath fill'd with Seed, and fir'd with /»ftfu! Rage. 
Tt pleaſing Dreams prefent a beauteows Face, 
How hor his Blood, how eager to embrace ! 
Nay oft, as in the Fury of the Joy, 
The flowing Secd pollutes rhe Amorows Boy. 
/ Love riſes then, when from a þeauteow Face 
Some pleaſing Forms provoke us to embrace 
Tholc Bawarze Luft, when with a eickiong Art 
They gather turgepr /zed from every part, 
And then provoke it : 'Then riſe fierce defires, 
The Lever burny wich ſtrong, - but pleaſing fires ; 
Thoſe often are purſu'd by following Care, 
DitraBiing Thoughts, und often deep Deſporr- Nay 
| | a 
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Nay tho the plealing Ohje# is remgv'd, 
Aitho we do not view the Thing belov's, | | 
Yet Forms attend; or if we chance to hear 51 
Her Name, Love enters with it at the Er. = 
Bur 'twill be wiſe, and prudent to remove, Io 
And baniſh all inceatives unto Love, - againſt 2] 
And let thy Age, thy vigorous Youth be thrown £9%%- 24 
Oa 42 in Common, not reſerv'd for One : w 
For That breeds cares and fears, That fond diſeaſe, 
Thoſe raging Pains, if nouriſht, will idicreſe: 
Unleſs you fancy every one you view, 
Revel in Love, and cure 0/4 wounds by new. 
Nor- do thoſe miſs the Zoy, who Love diſdain, 
But rather take the ſweee without the pain ; 
Nay they have greater Sweets, whilſt Lovers Arms 
Shall claſp their Dears, whilſt they behold their Charms, 
Strait Doubts ariſe, their caretul Mind's imploy'd, 
Which Sweers mult firſt be rifled, which enjoy'd : 
What they defir'd, they hurt ; and 'midſt the bli 
Raiſe pain ; when often with a furious Kit 
They wound the balmy Lip ; this they endure 
Becauſe the Joy's not perfe&, 'tis not pure : 
Bur ſtill ſome ſting remains, ſome herce dafire 
To hurt what ever *rwas that rais'd the fire : 
Bur yet the pains are few, they quickly ceaſe, 
The mixt delight doth make the kurt the leſs. 
Perhaps they hope, that She that Broke the ſame, 
Can heal, that ſhe that rais'd can Bop the flame. 
Fond fancy this in Love! Wene're give ore; 
The more we know, and have, we wiſh the more, 
'Tis true, becauſe the Meet and Drinks convey'd 
To proper Veſſels, Thirſt and Hunger's ftaid : 
Eut now from Beauty, now from Foxjns that pleaſe » , 
W pat 


What comes but thin and empty Imapes ? 
Een ſuch as He enjoys, that drinks in Dreams, 
His Thir# increaſeth 'midft the fancied Rreams : 
So Love deludes poor men, their coverous Eye 
What long, what frequent lights can ſatisfie / 
What from the tender limbs with wanton play, 
And amorous touch, poor Lovers bring away ? 
Nay cen in the Embrace, whilſt both employ 
Their ſtrength, and Bodies feel the coming joy ; 
Tho then they twine, and bill like loving Doves, 
Tho ardenz breathings fire each other's Loves; 
In vain, fond Fools, they cannot mix their Souls, 
Altho they ſeem to try, in amorous Rolls 
So ſtriftly twin'd, till all their powers decay, 
And the looſe airy Pleaſure llips away : 
Then a ſhort pauſe between, and then returns 
The fame fierce lu, the ſame fierce fury burns ; 
Whilſt they beth ſeek, whillt they borb wiſh to have 
What e're their wanton fancies, wanton wiſhes crave. 
For thx no cure, for thi no help is found; 
They waſte, and periſh by a ſecret wound. 
Beſides, they waſte their ſtrength, their vigour kill, 
And live poor Slaves unto anothers Will. 
Debts they contraft apace, their Money flies ; 
Their Fame, their Honour too grows ſick, and dies, 
Rich Shoes, and Fewels {et 1n Gold, adorn 
The Feet, the richeſt Purple Veſts are worn : 
The Wealth their Fathers toii'd, and fought to gain, 
Now buys a Coat, a Miter or a Chain: 
Great Shows, and Sports are made, and Royal Feaſts, 
Where choice Meats and Wines provoke the Gueſts; 
Where gawdy Tapeſtry, and Odeurs ſpread 
O're all the Room, and Crowns grace every Head. 
In vain: for ſtill ſome bitter Thought deſtroys 
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His fancy'd Mirth, and poyſons all bis Joys : 
Perhaps ſome doubeful Word torments his Mind, 


Sinks deep, and wounds, and leaves a fting behind : 


Perhaps he thinks his M:ftreſs wanton Eyes 


Glote on his Friend, perhaps faint Smiles he ſpies: 


Such miſchiefs happen &en in proſperom Love. 

But thoſe that croſs and adverſe Paſſion prove, 

Thoſe wretched Lovers meet ten thouſand more, 
(Ten Thouſand ſcarce can meaſure the vaſt ſtore ) 
So obvious all, that with the ſtricteſt Care 

'Tis good to keep my Rules, and ſhun the Snare; 
"Tx eaſier to avoid, than break the Chain, 


When once intrapt, or be redeem d again, 


Again, unleſs you are reſolv'd ro be 


The meaner Beautie's great necefhities, 


The little Dwarf is pretty, Grace all ore; 


The Nets are ſtrong, and we may flirive in vain. 
Nay tho ſecurely caught, you may be free 


Hence *tis that ugly Things in fancy'd dreſs 
Seem gay, look fair to Lovers Eyes, and pleaſe. 

The Black ſeems Brown: the Naſty, Negligent, 
Owl ey'dlike Pallas, and my Heart's content ;, 


The va#t, ſurpriſing, and we muſt adore ; 

The fammering, liſps, the Lover thinks he hears 
The broken ſounds breath'd forth m ſofteſt Ayrs : 
She's Mode#t if ſhe's Dumb, and noughtcan ſay ; 
The fierce and pratling Thing is brith and gay : 
She's Thin, if HeBick, and but one remove 


>. 


A willing Slave; and from your thoughts remove 
The faults in Mind and Face of her you love : 

Fer often, Men quite blind by fond deſire, 

Firſt think their Loves great Beauties, then admire : 
"Their powerful working Fancy (till {upplies 

With borrowed ſhapes, and flattering diſpuile, 
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 FromDeath; the Meager is my fender Love: 
The grear and [weling Breeft like Ceres is, 
The big and henging Lip a very Ki/5. 
Ten thouſand ſuch : but grant the ſieereft Face, 
Grant each part lovely, grant cach part a Grace, 
Yee others eque! Beauties do enjoy, 
Yet we have livd before without this Toy : 
Yet ſhe is boſe, yet ſhe s, to hide 
Her »aturd ſmell, her Maids on every {ide 


Stand off, and ſmile, and waggiſhly deride. 
Nay, thoa Lover, when deny'd the bliſs, 


Stands long, and waits, and warms with ſofrning Kiſs, 
The leſs obdurate Gate, tho then he pours 
His Oyntments on, and Crowns the Gates with flowers : 
Yer when admitted; when, no longer coy, 
The Mzſs provokes the eager fool to joy ; 
Then every thing offends, he fancies none, 
But ſeeks ſome fit excuſes to be gone, 
Then he torgets the Seories he Defign'd, 
Nor tells how much her Coldneſs vext his Mind, 
Nor fighs, and why my Dear was you unkind? 
en gricves, he gave to her that awful Love, 
He only ow'd to the great Powers above. 


ys And this our M/ſes know, and ſtrive to hide 
5 5-7 Their faults from rhofe (the covering's decent pride ) 
| $:- Whom they would cheer, and bind toan Amaur ; 
<0: Tho foul b:hind, chey look all bright before. 
2” In vain: for thou canſt underſtand the chear, 
+ Diſcover, and know their #/iles, and groſs deceit: 
BY HZ Nay it ſhe's free, if not deſigns to vex 


Norcroſs thy Courtſhip, or thy thoughts perplex, 
She'll ſhew the common failures of her Sex. 


Ef. The Child ſtill bears the form, whoſe Seed prevails, 
FheParents, If Motkers, Hers +, if Fathers, then the Males : 
--- I | BED But 


Book IV. 


hook IV. Laceretiis. 
Buc thoſe that fhew a part of either Face, 


Are made of Seeds, whoſe friendly Powers embrace, 
When neither this nor that prevails, and forms the 
And oft with Joy indulgent Fathers view'd [Maſe 


The Grandfire's Itnage in their Sons renew'd; 
Becauſe the litrle Mafs of Seed remains 
Entire and whole withio the Father's Veins, 
Which front the Grandfire fei}; this Vows rakes, 
Of this a likeneſs in rhe ſhapes ſhe makes; 
She imitates rhe Grandhfire*s Voice, or Hair, 
His Smile, or fome pecaliar Grace, and A4i# 5 
For thele on proper Seeds depend, and rife 
From proper Shapcs, #s well as Hands or Eyes: 
The Males and Females Seed agrer to make 
The tender Joaung, of both the Young partake 3 
Bur yer that Sex the Toung reſembles molt, = 
That hath more powerful Seed, more Vigorous Lt, 
Nor do the Gods Decree, nor Thoughts imploy, 
Which Morea! ſhall, which ſhall not get a Boy, 
As ſome believe; and therefore ſacrifice, 
Whilft Clouds of Incenife from the Altars rio, 
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Make Vows, and Prayers, Teraples, and Altars build, 


To pleafe the angry Gods, and beg a Child: 

Fond fooling this ro Court the Powers above, 

They fit at Eaſe, and never mind our Love. 
But Male and Female, tho they oft embrace; 

In vain endeavour to increaſe their Race; 

IF either Seed's 200 ſubele, thin, and fine, 

Or elſe roo groſs and dull for thar defign : 

For if too abin, the Veſlels ne're retain 

The Seed receiv'd, it ſtrait lows out again, 

And all the kind Endeavour is in vain g 

Bur if roo groſs and dull; it moves but ſlow, 

And little Pores refuſe to kt it thro, 
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Oc it lies ſullen there, unfit to breed, 

Nor kindly mixes with the Female Seed: 

For All not fit with 4//. Thus ſome do prove 
Unfruitful afrer many Years of Love, 

Tho they have often prov'd the Nuprial Joy, 

And ſtrove, but all in vain, to get a Boy: 

Yet by a Second Husband's apt Embrace ; 
They quickly bear a fair and numerous Race 

And the Decaying Families Increa(s ; 

They ſee their Sons grow ſtrong with Youthful Rage, 
The Joy and Comfort of their feeble Age. 


The Eud of the Fourth Book. 
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LUCRETIUS. 


THE -FIFTH BOOK. 


' THAT Verſe can ſoar on fo ſublime a Wing, 
As reacts his Deſerts? What Myſe can fon 
As He requires? What Poet now can raiſe * 
A ſtately Monument of laſting Praiſe, - 
Great as His Vaſt Deſerts, who firft did ſhow 
Thoſe uſeful Truths, who taught us firſt ro know 
Nature's great Powers? 'Ti more than Man can do. F 
For if we view the Mighty Things He ſhow'd, 
His Uſeful Truths proclaim, He was 4 God; 
He was a God, who firſt reform'd our Souls, 
And led us by Philoſophy, and Rules, 
From Cares and"Fears, and melancholy Night, 
To Peace, to Joy, to Eaſe, and ſhew'd us Light. 
For now compare what other Gods beſtow. a 


Kind Bacchus firſt the pleaſing Vine did ſhow, 

And Ceres Corn, and taught us how: to plough : 

Yet Men might ſtill have liv'd without theſe rwo, 
They might have liv'd ss other Nations do. 

But what content could Man, what Pleaſure find, 
What Joy in Life, whilſt- Paſſions vex the Mind? 
Well then, That Man: is more a God than theſe, 
That Man, that ſhew'd us hoy to live at Eaſe, 
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That Man that taught the. World Delight and Peace. 
Flis uſeful Benefits are rajs'd above 
Alcides As, that grea reft Son of Fove. 
For tell me how the fierce Nemean Roar 
Could fright us now? How could th* Arcadran Boar, 
The Creran Bu, the Plagues of Lernd's Lakes, 
The poyſonows Hydra with ber numerous Snakes ? 
How could Geryor's Force, or triple Face, 
How Di-med's fiery Horſe, thoſe Plagues of Thrase 2 
How could' the Birds, that o*re Arcadian Plains 
With crooked Talons tore the frighted Swains, 
Offend us here? Whom had the Serpent ftruck, 
Mighty in Bulk, and terrible in Look, 
That arm'd with Scales, and in a dreadful Fold 
Twin'd round the Tree, and watcht the growing Gold, 
Remov'd as far as the Arlgntich Shore, 
Deſarts untrod by vs, or by the Moor ? 
Thoſe others roo that fel!, and rais'd his Fame, 
T hat gave bjm this diffus'd and laſting Name, 
And made him rife 2 God from Ocra's Flame 
Had they till liv'd, what miſchief had they done? * 
Whom had they torn, whom frigh'ed ? Surely none. 
For now, e*en now, vaſt Troops of Monſters fill 
Each thick and darkſom Wood, each ſhady Hill: 
Yet who complains, yet who their Zaws endure ? 
For Men may ſhun their Deng, and live ſecure. 
But had not His Philefophy began, 
(What had not Man endur'd, ingrateful Man?) 
And cleans'd our Souls, what Civil Wars, what Cares 
Would fierce 4mbition raiſe ; what pyngent Fears ? 
How Pride, Luft, Envy, Sloth, would vex the Mind ? 
Well then, that Man, who thus reform'd our Sour, 
That flew theſe Monſters, not by Arms, bur Rules, 
Shall We, ingrateful We, not think a God ? 


Book V 
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Book V. Lacretius.) 
Eſpecially fince He Divinely ſhow'd 


What Life the Gods muſt live; and found the Cauſe 


And Riſe of things, and taught us Nature's Laws. 
Hz fteps I trace, and prove, as Things begun, 

By the ſame Laws and Nature they live on, 

And fail at laſt, looſe all their Vital Ties; 

Bur chiefly, that the Sowl is born, and dies ; 

And that thoſe ſhadows, which in Dreams appear, 

And forms of Friends, and periſh't Herees bear, 

Are but looſe ſhapes, by Fancy wrought in Air. 
Now I muſt reach, the Horld, as Tears prevail, 

Muſt die, this Noble Frame muſt jk and fail; 

And how at firſt 'rwas form'd, what various blows 


Made Seed, Earth Sea,Sun, Heaven, and Stars compole,) 


What living Creatures did, what never roſe : 
How Leagues, and how Seciety began, 
What civ4/iz'd the ſavage Creature Man ; . 


A 


Whence ſprang that mighty Dread of Powers above, 


That Reverence, that Awful Fear and Love, 
Which firſt Re/jgjow Duties did engage, 
And now ſecures their Holy things from rage, 


How towards both Poles the Sun's fixt journey bends 


And how the Year his crooked walk attends ; 

By whar juſt ſteps the wandring Lights advance, 
And what Ererna/ Meaſures guide the Dance ; 
Left ſome ſhould think their Rounds they freely go, 
Scattering their ſervile Fires on things below, 

On Fruiss and Animals to make them grow ; 

Or that ſome God doth whirl the circling Sun, 
And hercely laſh the Fiery Horſes on:, 

For ev'n thoſe few exalted Souls, that know 

The Gods mult live at Eaſe, not look below, 
Free from all medling Cares, from Hate and Love ; 
It they admire, if view the #/orld above, 
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And wonder how thoſe glorious Beings move, 

They are intrapt, they bind their /aviſh Chain, 

And fink to their Religious Fears again ; 

And then the World with Heavenly T'yrants fill, 

Whoſe Force is as unbounded as their M/.. 
Deiuded 1pnorants! who neer did ſee _ 

By Reaſon's Light what can, what canner be ; 

How every thing muſt yield to fatal Force, 

What ſteddy Bounds confine their Natural Courſe, 
But now to prove all this: Firſt caſt an Eye, 

And look on all below, on all on high : 

The ſolid Earth, the Seas, and arched Sky; 

atal Hour (Dear Youth) muſt ruin all, 
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I know that this ſeems ſtrange, and hard to prove, 
(Strong hardued Prejudice will ſcarce remove) 
And fo are all things new, and unconfin'd 

To Sexſe, nor which thro that can reach the Mind; 
Whoſe Notice Eye, nor Hand, thoſe only ways 
Where Science enters, to the Sou! conveys. 

And yet T'le fing : Perchance the folowing Fall 
Will prove my Words, and ſhew *cis Reaſon all: 
Perhaps thou foon ſhalt ſee the ſickning World 
With ſtrong Convul/ims to Confuſion hurl'ds 

When every Rebel Atom breaks the Chain, 

And all to Primitzve Night return again. 

But Chance avert it! Rather let Reaſon ſhew 


Fhe World may fall, than Senſe ſhould prove it true. 


But now before I teach theſe Truths more ſure 
And certain Oracles, and tar more pure 
Than what from trembling Pyrhia reacht ſour Ears, 
Fle firſt propoſe ſome Cure againſt thy Fears : 
Leſt Superſtition prompt thee to believe, 
That Sun and Moon, that Seas and Earth muſt live, 


Book V. 
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1s Glorious Frame, that ſtood fo long, muſt fall. 


Are 


Book V. Lucretius. 


Are Gods Eternal, and above the rage, 
And powerful Envy of devouring Age. 
And therefore thoſe whoſe impious Reafons try 


. (More bold than thoſe fond Fools that ſtorm'd Sky) © 


To prove the World is Mortal, and may die, 

Thar Orbs can fall, the Swn forſake bis Light, 

And buried lie, like meaner things, in Night, 

Calling that Mortal which is Al Divine, 

Muſt needs be damn'd for their profane Deſign. 
For theſe are ſo unlike the Gods, the Frame 

So much unworthy of that Glorious Name, 

That neither lives, nor is an Animal ; 

Thar neither feels; dul things, and /en/leſ5 all. 

For Life and Senſe, the Mind and Sou! refuſe 

Tojoyn with al: their Bodies mu#t be fit for Uſe. 

As Heaven does bear no Trees, no Stars below ; 

As Stones no Blood, no Fiſhes Mountains know, 

But each hath proper place to riſe and grow : 

So neither Sorls can riſe without the Blood, 
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And Nerves, and Veins, and Bones; for grant they cou'd, 


Then thro one ſmgle Part, as Arms, or Head, 
"T would firſt be = 'd, thence o're the other ſpread: 
As Water into Veſſels pour'd doth fall, 
Firſt to Oze part, then riſe and cover AJ. 
But fince *tis certain, that a Proper place 
Is ſettled for the Life and the Increaſe 
Of Mind and Soul; 'tis Folly to believe 
That they can riſe without fir Limbs, or ve; 
Or be in flitting Air, or chilling Seas, 
Or Earth, or ſcorching Flames. Fond Fancies theſe ! 
Well then, they are not Geds, theft Senſe Divine, 
For they are far unfit for that Delign, 
Since none with Minds in Vital Union joyn. 


Nor muſt we think theſe are the bleſ abodes, 
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Heaven n#t The quiet Manſtons of the happy Gods, 


the Seat of 


the Gods. 


Their Subſtance is fo thin, fo mach refir'd, 
Unknown to Senfe; nay, ſcarce perceiv*d by Mind. 


Now fince their Subftance can't be rouch'e by Man, 


They cannot couch choſe orher rhings that can ; 
For what &re zouch'd, thoſe mut be rouch'd agen, 
Well then the Manſions of thofe Happy Powers 
Muſt all be far unlike, diftin& from ours; 

Of ſubtle Nature, fuirable to their own g 

All which by long Diſcourſe Fle prove anon. 


The World Put now to fay this ſpaciow World began 


not made 


for Man. 


By bounteous Heaven, contriv'd to pleaſure Mar ; 
And therefore this vaſt Frame they toil'd co rail; 
And fit for Us, ſhould meer with equal Praife ; 
Or be efteem'd Eternal, all fecure, 

From Ruin, or the Teeth of Time endure ; 

And that 'tis i#mpiows to defign to prove, 

Whar was contriv'd by the wiſe Popers above, 
And fixt Eternal for the Man they love, 

That this can die, that rhis ro Fate can bow, 

And with bold Reaſon ſtrive to overthrow, 

And make rhat Morrat they defign'd not fo: 

"Tis fond. For what could Mar return again ? 
What profit to rhe Gods for all their pain, 


Book V, 


That they ſhould work for him ? why break their Reft, 


In which they liv'd before ſecure and bleft ? 

What coming Joy, what Pleaſure could they view, 
To leave their former Life, and feek a werw ? 

For thoſe delight in New, whoſe former Rate 

Was made unhappy by ſome treacherous Fate. 

Bat why ftroutd choſe that liv'd in parte Eaſe, 
Who ne're ſaw any thing but what did pleaſe, 

Be tickI'd thus with love of Noveleie« * 

Perhaps they lay obſcare, and hid in Night, 
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Till Things began, and + Day produc'd the Light. 
Beſides, what harm, had the Sun idly ran, ' 

Nor warm'd the Mud, and kindled 1 itifo —_— 

What harm to-us if we had.ne*re began} 

True, thoſe that are in Being once, ſhuld ve, 

Ay long as Pleaſure, will invite, to live'z: | 

But thoſe that ne're had taſted Joys; nor bh 


What hurt to them, ſuppoſe they ne're had been? 


Be fide, 


Whence had the Gods their notice, whence their Mind 


Thoſe fit: Ideas of the Humane Kind ? 
What Image of the Work they then delign'd 2 
How did they. underſtand the power of Seed, 


| That theſe by change of Order Things could breed, 


Ualeſs kind Nature's powers at firſt did ſhow | 


For Seeds of Bedies from Eternal ſtrove, 

And us'd by #roak, ior their own weight, to move 5 
All forts of Unzon try'd, all forts of Blows, 

To fee if any Way would Things compoſe; 

And ſo no wander they at laſt were hurl'd 

Into the decent order of thx World ; 

And ſtill fuch Morions, fill ſuch ways purſue, 

As may ſupply decaying Things by ner. 

For were I ignorant how Beings riſe, 
How:'Fhings begin ; yet reaſons from the Skies, 
From every Thing deduc't, will plainly prove 
This World ce re fram'd by the wiſe Powers above, 
Sg fooliſh the Deſign, contriv'd fo ill, 

For firſt : thoſe Tradts of. 4ir what Greatures fill? 
Why Beafts in every Groye, and ſhady Hill? 
Vaſt Pools take part, and the.impetuous Tide, 
Whole ſpreading Waves the diſtant Shores divide: 
Two parts n. three the Torrid Zone doth burn, 

# | 
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A Mod:hof the Frame, and taught rhem haw-to know ? 
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Or Frighd chill, and all to Deſerts turn : 


And all the other Fields, what would they breed . 
It let a/oneg bur-Bryars, Thorns, - and Weed ? 
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Theſe axe their: proper fruits, this Nature wou'd, Wo 


Did not {alyyions Morrals toyl for food, | 

And ceargand plough, and farce them to be good ; 

Did they notturn the Clods with crooked Share, 

By frequent 2orments forcing them. to bear ? 

No render Fruits, none of their own accord 

Would riſe to ited/proud Man, their fancied Lord : 
Nay often too, when Man with pains and toil 

Hath plough'd and conquer'd the unwiling Soil ; 
When flowers put forth, and budding brayches ſhoot, 
Look. gay and: promiſe the defired Fruit 

T'he ſcorching {way with his too buſie beams, 
Burns up the fruits, or cloudsdo drown with ſtreams; 
Or child by roo much Snow they ſoon decay, 

Or S:arms blow them, and all our hopes away. 

But further, why fhould Parent-Nature breed 
Such hurtful Animals, why cheriſh, feed 
DeſtruQtive Bea: 2 Why ſhould ſuch Monſters grow, 
Did the kind Gods diſpoſe-of Things below ? 

Why Plagues to all the ſcaſons of. the Year belong ? 
And why ſhould haſty Death-Deſtroy the Toung. 
Again, | 

A Man, when firſt he leaves his primitive Night, 

Breaks from his Mother's womb to view the Light, 


 Hefalls all naked, bur beſmear'd with blood, 
. An, Infant, weak, and deſtitute of foods 


Like a/poor Carcaſi tumbled by the fload, > 


— — — 


With render cryes the pitying Air he fills, 
A fit preſage for all his coming Il's 

Whilſt-Boafts are born, and grow with greater caſe; 
No necd of -ſounding Raves 'Thoſe to pleaſe 5 


oot, 
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No need of ratling Nurſes buſie care z | 
'but can wear '$ 


They want no change of garments, 
The ſane at any Seaſon of the 'Year ; + 
They need no Arms, no Garriſon, or "Toon, 
No ſtately Caſtles to defend their own; | 
Nature ſupplies eheir wants, what e're rhey' crave, 
She gives them, and preſerves the Life ſhe gave 
But now fince Air, and Water, Earth, and LY ' + The Ele- 
Are Bodies all produc'd, and all expire,” * ;) peg FO 
Since 2heſe are ſuch, 2heſe that compoſe the' Fremk, ” "e 
The Nature of the Foe mult be the fames oo 
For theſe whoſe parts the ſtroaks of Fate controle, 
If +hoſe are made, and die, ſo' muſt the WP Þole.. 
Now {ince the members of the World 'we view, 
Are chang*d, confum'd, and all produe&'d aw; 


[t follows then, for which our prooff contend; 
That this vaſt Franie began, and ſo mulerd:”” IA 
Bur leſt you think, 1 poorly bes the Cauſe, © PINER 1& 


And that i« difagrees with Nature's Laws" 0 
That Water, Asr, that Fire and Earth Goto, 2; 
And ail; that they cari/aie, or ele merehſe 5 © | 
Confider Earth, when parcht with buſie bears; | 6 
And crodden much, flies up iy ducky ſtreams, © © qe 
And ltele clouds of | thiekning du# arfſe,” © is» © . 
Dilperſt by winds thro all the lower $kies; rays 
And gentle Rivers too, 'With wanton play TO INE 
That kiſs their rocky banks, and plide away, 

Take ſoanewhat ftill from the tmgentle ſtone, 

Soften the Parts, and make then bke their'0 own: 

But more : 

By what another "Thing is fed, and grows, 
That-Thing fome'portion of it's own'mult loſe. 
Now ſince 4f fpring from Earth, and ſince we call, 
And juſtly t00, the Earth the Source of all; 5 : 
T 2 Since 


my » uy Now 
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_ Since Al, when cruel-Death diſſolwts, return. | 


ml 


'Td Earth againg-and She's: both» /omb and Urn; T 
"The Earth is chang'd, ſofne Parts mutt ſometimes ceaſes 


And ſometimes,gew,come.o0,”and ſre-ircreate.  -; 
Beſides, that Seas, that Rivers Walt, and die, þ 

And ſtill increaſe by cenſtani new {upply, | 

What need. of proofs ? This fireams 1hemſelves do. , 


:: And in ſoft murmurs babble: as they flow. (ſhow, 


"_ * Bur left the Maſs of Water prove zoo great, 

The $«adrinks ſome,.to quench his natural heat : 
And fome the ##inds bruſh. off; with wanton play, 
They-dig theif-wings, and bear ſome parts away ; 
Some alles, thro-che Earth, diftus'd all o're, 

And and its /a/e behind in every Pore; 

For all reguxzs thre narrow. channels ſpread, 

And joyns where «ye the fountain ſhews her head; 
And thence ſyicer ftreams in fair Meanders play, 
And thro the. Yllies cur their {quid way : 

And Herbs, and. Flowers on. every ſide. beſtow, 
The Fieldrallſoule with Flawers:where ere they flow. 

But more, the ir thro all the mighty Frame 
Is chang d.each hour, we. breath not twice the ſame: 
Becauſe as all things waſ?, the parts mult flic | 
To the vaſt Sea of Wir 5 they mgunt; on. bigh, c 
And ſoftly wander in the lower sky. 

Now did not rb4,the wa#ing thiggs repair, 

Al had been. long agodifſolv'd, all Air. 
Wellthen, fince all things wa#,. their vizal chain\, ?' 
Difſolv'd, 'how.can the frame of, Azr remain ? + 
It riſes hr and makes up things again. 

Beſide, the Sw, that conſtant ſpring of Light, 
Still cuts the Heaven with ſtreams of ſumming Whe, 
And the decayidg Old with New. ſupplies; 

F of eyery parjzon of the beam thanflies, 
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Is but ſbort-liv'd, it palt gppears, and dies, 
As thus*cis prov'd. — 

For when an envious Cloud ſtops up the ſtream, 
The conſtane ſtream of Light, and breaks the bearn, 
The lower part is loſt, and diſmal ſoade 
Ofreſpreads the Earth, where e're the Clouds convey'd; 
Well then, there mult be conſtant ſtreams of Rays, 
Since every portion of the Beam decays : 
Nor ſhould we ſee, but all lie b/ind in Night, 
Unlets new ſtreams flow'd from the ſpring of -Light. 

So from our Lights, our meaner fires below, 
Our Lamps or brighter Torches ſtreams do flow, 
And drive away the Nighe ; they ftill ſupply a 


New Flames, as ſwiftly as the former die; 
New beams ſtill.eremble in the lower Skie: 
No ſpace 18 free, but a continued Ray 
Still keeps a conſtant,, tho a feeble Day ; 
So faſt, &en Hdra like, the fruitful fires 
Beger a new beam, as the old expires. 
So Sun and Moon with many a numerous birth 
Bring forth new rays, and ſend them down toth' earth ; 
Which die as faſt, leſt ſome fond fools believe 
That theſe are free from fate, that cbe/e mult live. 

Laftly, the fronge#t Rocks, and Towns do feel the 
Of powerful Time, cen Temples waſt by age : (rage 
Nor can. the Gads themſelves prolong their Date, 
Change Nature's Law, or get reprieve from Fate. 
Een Tombs grow old and waft, by years o'rethrown 
Men's Graves, before, bus now become' their Own. | 
Fr oft the bardeſt Rock diſlolves, nor bears 

e ſtrength but of a few, tho powerful Years ? 
Now if that Rock for nfinize Ages paſt 8 

j 


i 


Stood Rtill ſecure, if it was free from Waſt, 
Why ſhouldit fail, why now diflolve at laſt 2 | 
I * | "I Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, leok pund, view that va tra? of Sky, £1 
In whoſe Embrace our Earth and Waters lie, 
Fhence all things riſe, to which they all return, 
As ſome diſcourſe, the ſame both JWojmb and Urn; 
"Tis furely moral all : For that which breeds, 
That which gives birth to orber things, or feeds, 
Muſt loſe ſome parts; and when thoſe things do ceaſe, 
It gets ſome new again, and muſt encreaſe. 
But grant the World Erernal, grant it knew 
No Infancy, and grant it never new ; 
Why then no Wars our Peers Songs imploy 
Beyond the Siege of Thebes, or that of Troy? 
Why former Heyoes fell without a Name ? 
Why not their Barrels told by laſting Fame ? 
But 'tis as I declare ; and thoughtful Man 
Not /ong ago, and all the World began;: 
And theretore Ares, that lay but rude before, 
Are poliſht now,” ws now increaſe the ſtore, 
We perfed all the o/d, and-find out more. 
Shipping's improv'd, 'we add new Oars and Wings ; 
And Mufick now is found, and ſpeaking ſtrings. 
Theſe Truths, this riſe of Things we lately know ; 
Great Epicurw liv'd not long ago. 
By my aſſiſtance young Philoſophy 
In Latin words now firſt begins to ew. | 
But if you think ſucceſſive Worlds, the ſame 
They now appear, but Earthquakes ſhook the Frame, 
Or Fire deftroy'd, or Floods wept all away 
Grant only Thi, 'and you the Cauſe betray, 
This ſtrongly proves the World will once decay. 
For what can /icken thus, can waſt, and tail, 
And periſh all, if #ronger ſtroaks' prevail. 
For thus, fince we can fecl the ſame diſeaſe, 
Sane harms," that other periſhing things do ſerze, 
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We think that we ſhall die as well as theſe. 
Beſides, whar ere's smmortal, muſt be fo, 
Becauſe 'ris ſolid, above the power of Blow, 
Whoſe parts no Wedge divides, which know no pore, 
And ſuch are Seeds, as'l explain'd before : 
Or elſe becauſelike empty Space, 'ris fuch 
As is ſecure from froak, and free from touch ; 
Orelſe becauſe it can admit no bound, 
"Tis infinite, and knows no place beyond, 
To which the Seeds may fink : Fhis makes the 42 
Eternal, there's no place whence Seeds may fall, 
And breed confuſion here; no ſpace-doth lie - 1 
Without the hols, to which the parts may flie, © 
And leave the mighty All to waſt and die. 
But now the World's not ſolid, every Maſs 
Contains between the Seeds ſome empty fpace ; 
Nor is't like Void, for thouſand Things, it hurl'd 
With mighty force, can [trike and break the World: 
Seeds ruſhing on may bear ſome parts away, 
Like vzolene ftreams, and fo the H/orld decay. 
Belide, there's Space beyond, to which, the Tie | 
Of Union loos'd, the featter'd parts may flie : c 
Well then, theſe Heavens and Earch can waſte and | 
And therefore once began ; for what can fail, » (die, 
And waft, o're what the ſtroaks of Fate prevail, 
Muſt be unable to endure the rage 
Of infiucte paſt Time, and power of Age. 
But laſtly, ſince the Eremenrs are at jars, 
Sill 6gbt, and ſtill engag'd in Civil Wars, 
Cannot their Baetles ceaſe, their Wars be done, 
And all the ocher parts ſubmir to. Ong? 
The Fire prevail, and with deftruRtive beams 
Dry Sea, the Thirſty San drink-up the Streams? 
Which now He ſeemsto try, but all in vain. L 
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For Rivers ſtill bring new ſupplies again, 
So faſt, ſo great, as if defign'd. to raiſe 
A Flood, and o're the Center ſpread the Seas. 
But that's in vain, the Waters ſtill decay, 
The Winds bruſh off, and bear ſome parts away : 
The Sun drinks ſome, the Stars take ſome for Food, 
And ſeem to threaten more a drought than flood. | 
Thus ſtill chey fight, wich equal force maintain 
The War, now conquer, and now yield again. 

Yet Fire (as ſtories go) did once prevail, 
And once the FF ater roo was ſpread ore all. 
The Fire prevail'd when the Sun's:furious Horſe, 
Ditdaining Phaeton*s young feeble force, : 
Ran thro the Sky in an »m/ſual courſe ; 
And falling near the Earth burnt all below, 
Till angry Fove did dreadful Thunder throw, © 
And quencht the hot-brain d fiery Youth in PO. 
But: Phebus gather'd up the ſcatrer'd Ray, 
And brought to Heaven again the falling Day : 
The Horſes too, that ran thro Heaven's wide Plain, 
He caught, and harneſs'd to the Coach again; 
They ever ſince with due obedience drew 
The flaming Carg. This Greece reports as true ; 
Yet 'tis abſurd: But all may yield to Flame, 
It great ſupplies of rapid Rr: came 
From the vaſt Maſt : for then thoſe Seeds muſt fai!, 
And ſink againz-or Fire muſt rvine all. 

Seas once prevail'd, nor could the Towns withſtand 
"The raging waves; they ſpread all o're' the Land: 
But when: the awnerous Seeds the mighty Maſs 
Supply'd, were turn'd from th# into another place, 
The Mater ceas'd, and the continual Rain, 

And Rivers ran Within their Banks again. 


Now nextTle ſing, how moving Seeds vIre hd, 4, 
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How t6# to Order; how they fram'd the World : 
How $un ard Moon began, what teddy Forte 


Markt out their walk, what makes them keeptheir Courſe: 


For ſure unthinking Seeds did ne're diſpoſe 
Themſelves by Coinel, nor their Order choſe, 
Nor any Compacts made how each ſhould move; 
But from Erernal rbro the Vaturmn ſtrove 3 

By their own weight, or by external blows; 

All Motions try'd to find the beſt of Thoſe, 

All Unions too, if by their various play 

They could compoſe new Beings any way ; 

Thus long they whirl'd, moſt ſatts of Moriin paſt; 
Moſt forts of Union too, they joyn'd ar laſt 

In ſuch convenient Order, whence began 


The Sza, the Heaven, and Earth, and Beaſts, and Man. 


But yet no Glittering Sun, no Tiwinkling Star, 

No Heavei, no roaring See no Earth, ng Air, 
Nor any thing like ebe/e did chen appear. . 

But a va# Heap; and from this tnighty Maſs 
Each part retir'd, and took his propey place ; 
Agreeing Seeds combin'd, each Arom ran 

And ſought his like, and fo rhe Frame began, 
From diſagreeing Seeds the World did riſe, 
Becauſe their various Morions, Height, and Size, 
And Figure, would not |2t all them combine + 
And Ilye together, not friendly Motions joyn : 
Thus Skies, and thus the Sm did raiſe his Head; 
Thus Sears and Sea o're proper places ſpread, 

For firſt, the Earchy parts, a heavy Maſs, 

And cloſely twin'd, poleſt the e place; 
Now as theſe beay parts combin'd more cloſe, 
Deſcending ſtill they vext with conftane blows 
The lurking parts of $44, of Stars, and Skies, 
And Sun, and ſqueet'd them _ and wade chem riſe ; 


| 


Becauſe, 
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Becauſe, thoſe Seeds are ſubtle, more refin'd, 
And round, and fmooth, and of a leſſer hind 
Than thoſe-of Earth, and fo can freely paſs 
The ſubtle Pores of the deſcending Ma(s. 

How Hea- And thus the parts of Heaven did firlt retire, 
And bore up with them numerous Seeds of Fire. 


/ And viewsthe joyful Earth with bluſhing Face, 
And quafts the Pearly Dew ſpread o're the Grafr, 
From Earth he draws fome Miſts with buſie Beams, 
From wandring Waters ſome, and running Streams: | 
Theſe thin, theſe ſubtle Mits, when rais'd on high, | 
And,jo7'd abave, ſptead Clouds o're all the Sky: 
Juſt ſo the parts of Heaven did-upward move, 
T he ſubtle A£:her thus combin' q above; 
And vaſtly wide, and-ſparead o're every place, 
Contains the reſt within her kind Embrace, 
Thus Heaven: then rofe tne Moon, and Stars, and Sun, 
Which thro the Sky with confant Motions run ; 
Becauſe their Seeds were all too /zghr to lie 
In Earth, not light enough to riſe on high, 
And paſ the wmoFZt limits of the Sky ; 
But plac't berzween them both, the midſt controle, 
Certain, but moving portions of the 1/7ole ; 
Jult as in Mao, ſome parts refuſe to ceaſe 
| From Mozion, ſome till lic diffolv'd in Eaſe. 


As when the Sun begins his early Race, : | 


Sank farther down, and wade an eafie way 

For flowing Srreams, and Caverns for the Sea : 

And as by conſtant blows the'vigorous Sun 

Did ſtrike the upper parts, and preſs them down, 
More Moiſture roſe, and then did Streams increaſe, 
More Parts were ſtill {queez'd out, and ſwell'd the Seas; 
ere Ether then, of Air more Parts did vile, 


' The Things retir'd, the heavier parts of Clay C 


And 
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And born on high, there 2hickned into Skies : 

The Mountains rais'd their Heads, the humble Field 

Sank low. the fubborn Stones refus'd to yield ; 

The Rocks did proxudh ſtill their Height maintain, 

Nor could all fink into an equal Plain. . 

Thus Earth at firft was fram'd, and thus did fall 

The loweſt, as the Sediment of all : —_— 

Thence Seas, thence Air, thence Ether, every Maſs 

DiſtinQ from others, took it's proper place; 

All Fluids, and 4! differently Light, poke 

And therefore reach'r the 4/5, or greater Height. 
Then Liquid /&ther did the fartheſt rear, 

And lies on ſofte# Beds of yielding Air ; 

But yet it's parts ne're mix, whilſt F/nds do blow, 

And rapid Storms diſturb all here below ; 

Then undiſturb'4 move round the fteddy Pole, 

And Sun and Sears with conſtant Motion roll ; 

For that by conſtant turns the Sky may move, 

The conſtant Motions of the Waters prove, 

This thing the mighty Maſs the Ocean ſhows, 

For that at ſe:tled Howrs ſtill ebbs and flows. 


Now learn what moves the Stars, what mighty Forc 


Doth drive them on, what Laws confine their courle, 
Firft, if the Orb is mov'd, and whirls, or draws | 
The Sun about, then ch may be the Cauſe z 

Vaſt Tra&s of Air, the diſtant Skies do bound, 

And with a cloſe embrace encircle round; : 

The upper part of that drives down the Skies 

From Eaft to Jeſt, the under makes them rite ; 

And ſo the FhirPs perform'd, Thus of a Flood 
Turns round a Wheel, and whirls the weighty Wood: 
Or elſe the Orbs may lic at reſt above, 

Steddy and fixe, and only Stars may move ; 
Becauſe the Fires, confin'd to little Space, _ 
V-2 
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Grow fierce and wild, and ſeek a larger place, 
And thus thro the vaft Heaven begin their Race. 
Or elſe external Air, or ſubtle H/ind 
May whirl them round ; or they may move to find 
Their Nouriſbment, and run where Food invites, 
And kindly calls their Eazer Appetites, 

For now what fngle Force makes Sears to riſe 
And ſet, what governs theſe our ſmple Skies, 
*Tis hard to tell-—— SHE 
And therefore I, how Stars may move, propoſe 
A thouſand ways, and numerous as thoſe ; | 
And what may whirl the Sun, and pale-fac'c Maon 
In all the YYorlds, but cannot fix on One, | 
Altho but Oze rules here; but which hat is 
"T's hard to point, it may be Thar or Ths. 

And that the heavy parts ſhould end their Race. 
And reſt, and Earth, poſleſs the middle place. 


It's weight decay'd, that Power did weaker grow, 


Becauſe conyenient things were plac't below, 
That roſe with it, to which 'tis elofsly joyn'd 
By Natural Ties, and firongeſt Bands confin'd , 
And thus jt loftly refts, and hanging there 
Grows light, nor profſeth down the lower 4ir. 


ſoft as in Man, the Neck the Head ſuſtains, 


-- 


The Fee: the hole, yet neither part complains 


Of preſſing werghe, neither is vext with pains ; 


Yer other we:ghes impos'd we ſtraight perceive, 


ol 


T'bo lighter far, contract our Limbs, and grieve. 


39 Earth was faſhion'd in it's proper place, 
Not made, eben thruſt into the range embrace 
Of different Air, but with the #/51d began, 


A certain part of it; as Limbs of Man. 


Betades, 
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Befides, the ſhaking Earth doth often move 
The Upper Air, diſturbing all above : 

Which could not be, unle(s the fromgeſt The 
Did cloſely joyn the Earth, the Air, and Sky. 

Thin ſubtle Souls, 'cauſe cloſely joyn'd, do prop 

The mighty weight of Limbs, and bear it up. 

What raiſe tne Limbs in Leaping, what controle, 

And guide their Moron, but the ſubrle Soul ? | 
Which ſhews the mighty Force of Things refin'd, ! 
When ty'd to others of a groſfſer kind, - 
As Air to Earth, to our groſs Limbs the Mind. 

But farther on; The Sus and Mean do bear The Sun 9 
No greater Heats, nor Figures than appear ; it [hews, 
Becauſe that Space, thro which the Rays can flie, 

The Hear can reach our Touch, the Light our Eye 
Can leflen nothing, nor contract the Frame, 
Nor make the Fire appear a milder Flame: 
Now ſince the vigorow Rays do freely flow 1 
As far as 11s, and viſit all below ; 
Their Fires and Figure are the ſame they ſhow, 
Nor greater all, nor ({ And thus the Moon, 
Whether with borr-wed Rays, or with her own 
She views the /Yorld, doth bear no larger Size, 
No furcer Flames than thoſe that ftrike our Eyes. 
For ObjeRs far remov'd, at diſtance (cen, 
When roo much hindring Aiv is plac't between, 
No cereamm Figure ſhew : No Eye can trace 
Each Line, each Figure of the diſtane Face : 
But E:nce the Moon preſents a certain Size, ] 
A certain Shape, and Figure to our Eyes, © 
'Tis plain that it appears as great as *tis 
But farther on: Since all our Flames below The Stars 
At diflance ſeen, do' various Sizes ſhow ; 
Now /over ſink,. now raiſe their lofty Head, 
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And now contrated ſeem, now farther ſpread ; 
We may conclude the S:ars, when ſeen from far, 
Or ſomewhat greater than their Figures are, 
Or ſomewhat, tho bur lirtle leſs, appear. 

But more: No wonder, that ſuch vaſt ſupplies, 
Such ſtreams of Rays from this ſmal Sun ſhould riſe, 


con frm As cheriſh all with Heat, and fill the Skies 


For we may fancy this the Spring of Fire, 
To which the Vapours of the World retire ; 
There gather into Streams, and: thence they fall 
Ax from the Fountains Head, and ſpread ore all: 
Thus have'we ſeen! a lite. Fountain Yield 
Vaſt ſpreading Streams, and flow all o're the Field. 
Or elſe the Sun might kindle neighbouring Air, 
And raiſe ſurpriſing Heat, and Fervour there. 
Perchance the Air is of convenient Frame, 
And may be kindled by a little Flame ; 
As oft in Scraw and Corn fierce Flames prevail 
From one poor falling Spark, and ſpread o're all : 
Or elſe the Sun hath ſecrer ſtores of Hear, 
Dark and unſhining ſtores, but vaſtly great ; 
And theſe znereaſe the Warmth, theſe move the Senſe, 
And theſe anited make 'the Heat intenſe. 
How towards both Poles, the Sun's fixe journey bends, 
* And how the Tear his crooked walk attends ; 
Why from the Summers height he foon declines, 
And falls ro vifitrhe cold Winter Signs, 
And then returns; and why the nimble Moon 
Doth drive her Charioe faſter.than the Sun, 
And in eze Month thro all the Rodiack go, 
Whilſt the grave Sun's a Year in walking thro ; 
For theſe a Thouſand Reaſons may be ſhown, 
But 'tis unſafe, and hard to fix on One. 
For firſt, Demoeritus hath found the cauſe 
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Perhaps, and rightly ſerled Nazme's Laws; 

For thus he ſays; Great @rbs are whirF'd above, 
And by.that Whirl the lower Circles move ; 

And ſo the diſtant Orbs, that liei below | 
Far from this Spring of Motion, move but ſlow, 
Becauſe the Power till leffens. Thus the Sun Y 
Is far outftript. by nimble Stars that-run © 
In higher Rounds ; much more the lower Moon : 

Now fince ſhe's plac't ſo low, fince meak the Force, 
She cannot have an egual nimble Courie 

With Stars; ſo thoſe may overtake the Moon, 
And paſs beyond her, oftner than the Sun : 

Thus ſhe may ſeem to move, . her Walk appear 


'Thro all the Signe, *caule they return to her. 


Belides, by rurns a conſtant ſtream of Air 
Ar fixt and certgin Seaſons of the Year, | 
Might ruſh from either part, make th* Sun decline, 
And fall trom Summer to the Winter Signs 
Or drive. it up again, and bring the Rays 
And Heat to us, and ſhew vs longer Days. 
And thus rhe Moon, thus other Stars may; riſe 
And fink again into the Winter Skies, 
Driven by theſe 2wo conſtant ſtreams of Air 
For Clouds in forms two different ways do move, 
The lower appolire to thoſe above : 
What wonder then the Sun with Y:gorous Beams, 
And Stars, are driven by theſe two conſtant Streams? 

And Day may end, and tumble down the 7, of - 
And ſleepy Night fly {lowly up the Eft ; fo OT 
Becauſe the Sun, having now perform'd his Round, 
And reach'd with weary Flames the utmoſt bound 
Of finite Heaven, he there puts out the Ray, 34 

7 
Or 


Wearied and blunted all the tedious Day 
By hindring Air, and thus the Flames decay : 
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Or elſe, that. conſtant Force miglit make it move 


' Below the Earth, which whirl it round above 4 


And fo the conftant Morning flill may 1ife, 

And with pale Fires look thro the lower Skies ; 

Becauſe the Sw rolls round with conflone Ray, 

And rifing upward ſhews approaching Day : 

Or elſe becauſe rhe Fires diffolv'd at Night, 

There joyn again, and ſcatter vigorous Light. 

Thus when the Morning-Sun begins to riſe, 

It's Flames lie ſcatrer'd ore the Eaftern Skies, 

Then gather'd to a Bat; and this we view 

From 14a's top, this' Fame reports a4 tne. 

Nor is it ftrange, that numerous Seeds of Fire 

Should to the Eaftern quarter ſtill retire, 
Still every Day return, and make a Sun, s 


Becauſe a thouſand other things are done 

At ſot and conſtant Times, and then 2lane. 

Thus Trees at certain Times, thus Shrubs do ſhoot 

At certain Times, and bud, and bear their Fruit : 

Thus Teeth in Bys begin, and thus they fal; 

Thus Beards in Youth, at certain Seaſons all : 

Thus Thunder, Snow, and Storms, and Wind appeat 

At fixt and certamn Szalons of the Year : 

As Things fuft happen'd, they continue on, 

The Courſe, that Chance firft gave them, ſtill they run, 
The Days may /onger grow, and vigorous Light. 

Unwillingly give place ro drowfie Night ; 

And fomerimes /lzepy Nighe may /onger ſtay, 

And ſlovly wake before approaching Day : 

Becaufe the Sun might walk the conſtant Rounds 

In Crooked Paths, and in Uneven Bounds ; 

Nor into Equal Parts the Globe divide, 

Now longer here, and now on CYother fide, 

Uncil it cones, and warms with Neighbouring Rays A 
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The Line, and meaſures equal Nights and Days : 
The Line lies jult berween the North and South, 
Ard leaves an equal diitance unto beth; | 
Betaule rhe Zoarach is oblique, =—— 
Thro which rhe Sun his yeariy Walk doth gog 
And view: 9b/aquely all the Wor'd below. 
Thus teach Aſtronomers, and Thx contelk 
A fair Opinzon : probable al leaſt. | | 

Or clic the Air is thick, and ſtops the Ray, 
Nor gives the Sun a free and eaſic Way. 
And rnis prolongs the redious WWinter-night, 
The Darkneſs Nowly yizlas co Imgring Light. 

Or » iſe at certain ſeaſons of the Year 
The Flames meet {lowly in the Eaſtern air, 

And frame the Sun, and mike the Day appear. | 

But n1»re: The Moon may ſhine with borrowed Rays, 
Her various light increating wich the Days, 

As ſhe the further from rhe Sun retires, | 

Aﬀrd with full Face receives. his {corching Fires: The Phaſes 
When full, oppos'd, [he climbing up the Eaſt, of the Mort: 
Views him below fall h-ad'ong down the Wet : 
And fo her :zhe decreafe, as he goes on _ 
Thro different Signs, approaching near the Suri. 
And thus the Phaſes areexplain'd by all | 
Thar think her Shape is round, the Moon a Bal, 
And- place her Circ/ing Orb betow the.reit. 

A fair Opinion, probable at leaſt. 

Belides, | ES 
Tho proper Light the Moon's pale face ſhould fill; 
Yet it might ſhew the different Phaſes (till; 
Becauſe as that bright Body rolls above, 

Another dark, unſeen, thick, thing might move 
Beneath, and ſtop the Rays, divert the ſtreants 
Of faling light, and turn away the Beams. - 
2* or 
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Or elſe, if like a Bal, half-dark,, half-brighe, 
Roll'd round it's Ax#, may afte& the fight 
With different Phaſes, and ſhew vari light : 
Now turn that half, which the full lighe adorns, 
A Luarter now, now dwindle into Horns : 

And this the later Babylonian Sect 

Doth hold, and the Chaldean Schemes reject : 
As if it could not either way be done, 

But powerful Reaſons fixt our choice on One. 

But why the Moons a Monthly Round purſue ? 
Why one ſo long, not every day a new ? 

Why are they fram'd, endure, and always ceaſe 
At this [er e:me? The cauſe is told with eaſe : 
Since other things at certain times appear, 

And only then, Thus th? Seaſons of the Year : 
Firſt Spring, and Ven kindeſt Powers inſpire 
Melting Thoughts, ſoft Wiſhes, gay Deſire, 

And warm Favonius fans the Ameroys fire : 

Then Mother Flora, to prepare the way, 
Makes all the Fie/d look glorious, green, and gay, 
And freely (catters with a bounteous Hand 

Her ſweeteſt, faireſt Flowers o're the Land. 
Next Heat, and duſty Hatve#t takes the place, 
And foft Erefias fan the Sun-burne face. 

Then ſweaty Autumn treads the Noble V ine, 
And flowing bunches give immortal Wine ; 

Next roars the ſtrong: lung d Southern blaſt, and brings 
The infant Thunder on his dreadful Wings. 
Then Cold purſues, the North ſeverely blows, 

And drives before it chiling Froſt and Snows. 

And next deep Winter creeps, gray, wrinkled, old, 
His Teeth all ſhatter, Limbs all ſhake with Cold. 
Well then; no wonder ſure, the Moon ſhould rife 
Ar cereain times, and that gain (be dies 
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- At certain times ; fince thouſand things are ſhown 


At fixe and conſtant times, and then alone. 

Echpſes may be ſolv'd a thouſand ways : Eclypſes. 
For if the Moon can ſtop deſcending Rays 
By thruſting her dark ſelf between, and fo 
Bring ſudden night, and ſhade on all below ; 
Then give me Reaſons, why there cannot be .. ] 
Another thing, too dark for us to ſee, 0 
And fit to ſtop the Reys as well as ſhe: 
Or why the Circling Sun, in paſſing by 
Some venomous places of the neighbouring Sky, 
May not grow ſick, and pale, and almoſt die ? | 
Thoſe paſt, grow well, recover his former light, 
Thus ſometimes make us day, and ſometimes wighe? 

And whilſt the Moons their Monthly courſes run 
Within the reach of Eartb's dark ſhadowing Cone, 
If then revengful Earth can ſtop the light, 

It oe can hide che fickning Moon in Night : 

Why cannot other #hings divert the ſtreams, 

The faling ſtreams of Light, and ſtop the Beams ? 
Orif the Moon ſhines with a natural Ray, | 
As thro infetiows Air ſhe cuts her way, © 
Why may not ſhe grow ſick, her flames decay ? 

Now ſince I'vetaught the motion of the Stars above, 
How San, and Moon, and by what cauſe they move; 
And how Eclyps'd they force their gawds light, 

And ſpread o're all an' wnexpeRed Night, 
As if they winkd, and then with open Eyes 
View'd all again, and cheer'd the lower Skies : 
Now let's deſcend again, to new-born Earth, 
And find to what ſbe gave the ſooneſt Birth ; 
What fort of Beings, which of all the Kinds 
The firſt durſt venture to the faithleſs Winds, 
Firſt then, green Herbs, and Flowers ſhe firſt did y_ Herbs forfts 
| &N 2 
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And fpread a gawdy Green 0 re all the fic!d. Fit 

ThenTre6 And next, the Tree with ſpreading branches ſhoots, Far 
But cloſely fixt, and bound with fteddy roots. For 

As Brift!es, Fairs and Plumes, are. firlt df! hon'd by 

O're limbs of Beaſts, and o're the winged Kind, No 

So new born Earth wita Herbs and Trees began, \W, 

And ther by various Ways bore Beat, ad bees * Th 

For Heaven 'tis certsin did not fathion all, 37 Th 

Then let the various Creatures downwards tall» - Ar: 

Nor Seas produce an Eq:thly Animal. An; 

And therefore Parent- Earth doth juſtly Bear Th 

The name of Mother, fince Al "oſe from Her. On 

She now bears þ WA when foftning Dew He 
Deſcends, when Sun ſends Heat ſhe bears a thouſand new. Bur 

Well, who can wonder then, it then ſhe bore Gre 

Far fronger bulky 4nimals, and more, Tin 

When both were young, when both in Nature's pride, He 

A lufty Bridegroom He, and She the Bride ? Ac 

Errds the The firſt of Animals, ith* :eming Spring, An 
'» i ga The feather d Kind peep'd forth, and clapt their wing ; Th 
| As even now, our tender Inſefs fivive | Tt 
To break their bags, get forth, and eat, and live. Th 

Next Beaſts, and thoughrful Man receiv'd their Birth, An 

For then much v::a/ heat in Mother Earth Gr 

| Much Moiſture lay ; ; and where fit place was found An 
The Origin There Wombs were form'd, and faſtaed to the ground : 
| of Man. In theſe che yer imperfett Embrio 8) lay, ( way, Ot 
Thro theſe, when grown mature, they forc'd bee $ot 

Broke forth from Night, and'faw the cheertul Day : So1 

Then Nazure faſhion'd for the Infant's uſe Du 

Small Breaſts in Earth, and fill'd with milky Juice, wW 

Such as in Womens Breaits ſhe now provides A 

For future Infants; thither Nature guides Fo 

'The chiefeft parts of Food, and there they meet Tt 
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Fit Ferment, there they grow both white and feet :* 
Farth gave the Infants Food, then Mifs were ſpread 
For Cloaths, the graſly Meadows gave a Bed. 

The Earth, when new, produc'd no raging Cold, 
No Heats, nor Storms ; theſe.grew, as ſhe grew old. 
Well then, our Parent Earth deſerves to bear 
The nameof Merher, fince all roſe from Her, 

Thus for a certain tim? Mankind ſhe bore, 

Ard Beaſts, that ſhike the Woods with dreadful Roar, 
And various kinds of Birds ; and as they flew, 

The Sun with curious Skill the figures drew 

Or all cheir Plumes ; he well the 4re did know, 

He us'd to paint thelike on his own Bow : 

But wearied now, and tir'd by /ength of time, 

Grows o!d, and weak, as Women paſt their Prime, 
Time changes all ; and as with ſwifteft Wings ) | 
He paſſes forward on, He quickly brings o 
A differents face, a different l1phit of Things. 

And Nature alters ; this grows weak, this ſtrong, 

This dies, this neply made is firm and young. 

Thus altering Age leads on the World to Fate, 

The Earth is 4;fferent from her former fate ; 

And whar in former times with «aſe ſhe bore, * 
Grown feeble now, and weak, ſhe bears no more, 0 
And now doth thar ſhe could not do before. - 

Beſides, the Earth produc'd a numerous train The Eart;; 
Of Monſters, Thoſe her labour wrought in vain ; Jr 0b 
Some without Hands, or Feet, or Mouth, or Eyes, 
Some ſhapeleſs Lumps, Nature's Abſurdiries ; 

Dull, moveleſi things, and deſtitute of Food, 
Which could not fy the bad, nor chooſe the good. 
A thouſand ſuch in vain aroſe from Earth ; 

For Nature Frighted at the ugly Birth, 

Their Strength and Life to narrow bounds contin'd, 
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Deny thern' Food, or to increaſe their Kind, 

For that one power a thouſand things requires, 
Almot as meny as it's oron deſires ; 
There muſt be Food, and Seed, and Organs fit 
Far flowing Seed, whilſt all the happy night 
The Boay lies diffolv'd in ſoft delight. 
That Male and Female might their Powers imploy, 
They muſt have Organs fit for mutual Joy. 

But more, theſe 7zars muſt numerous kinds deface, 
They could not all preſerve their feeble race : 
For thoſe we fee remain, and bear their Young, 
Craft, Strength, or Swiftneſs hath preſerv'd fo long, 
Many their Profit, and their U/e commends ; 
Thoſe /pecies Man preſerves, kind Mar defends, 
Wild Beaſts and Lions race, their Native Rage 
Preſerves ſecure, thro all devouring Age. 
Swiftneſs preſerves the Deer, and Craft the Fox : 
The vigilant faithful Dog, the Horſe, the Ox, c 
We Men defend, we keep the tender Flocks ; 
They ſhun wild Beaſts, they fly the dreadful Wood, 
They ſeek for peace, and much and eafie Food, 
Gotten without their toy] ; and this we give 
For the vaſt Profits we from them receive. 
But thoſe to whom their Nature gave no force, 
No earrage, ſtrength, or ſwiftneſs to the courſe ; 
Whom neither Profit could, nor Uſe commend, 
Thoſe Mar refus'd to feed, or to defend ; 
Thus doom'd by chance, they liv'd an eafie prey 
To all, and thus their Kinds did foon decay. 

But never Centaurs, theſe were never known, 
That two ſuch Narures ſhould combine in one, 
Such diſagreeing powers ; abſurd, and vain, 


_ Plain Non-fſenſe ! Theſe are Creatures of the Brain, 


A Fool knows this ; For Horſes oft enjoy rl 
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Full growth at three years old ; not ſoa Boy, 


He icarce forgets his Tear, and oft at reſt, 
As Dreams preſent, he ſeeks his Nurſes Breaft, 
Then, when the Horſe grows old, his Limbs decay, 
And lcoſned Life begins ro flie away, 
The Boy grows ſtrong, he feels the pride of growth, 
A ſturdy, vigorous, gay, and bearded Youth : 
Leſt you ſhould think ſuch Monſters apt to grow, 
A thoughtful Man above, a Horſe below : 
Or Scylas, whom a numerous train entwines 
Of half Sea-dogs, and barks above her Loyns: 
Or ſuch that live, nor grow an equal time, 
And which at equal years not reach their prime 
Whom equal years not fill with youthful rage, 
Nor loſe their ſtrength again at equal age 5 
Whom neither the ſame Kinds of Beauty fire, 
Nor raiſe ſoft thoughts, gay wiſhes, warm defire ; 
Or thoſe that ſeek, and live by different Food ; 
Thus Hemlock kills a Man, for Goats *tis good, 
Belide,fince flames will ſcorch the Lion's breaſt, 
And burn, as well as any meaner beaſt ; 
How could Chimera riſe, or how contain Ne Chimar: 
Three Kinds, a Lyon's head, a Serpent's train, oh 
A Goat the middle of the fancy'd frame, 
And ſtill with ſcorching Neftrils breathing flame ? 
Then he that thinks the new made Heaven and Earth, 
Did give to ſuch prodig;ous Monſters Birth, 
Yet brings no cauſe to prove the fancy true, 
But (till relies on the poor ſhift, *:was new, 
May fancy too, that ffreams enricht the Seas 
With golden Waves, that Fewels grew on Trees ; 
That Man of fuch vaſt Force and Limbs did riſe, DP! 
That he could ſtride the Ocean, whirl the Skies, | 
Or avy thing mad Fane can deviſe, 9 
or 
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For tho much Seed lay hid, when thoughtful Man, 
And all the various Kinds of Beaſts began ; 
Yet nothing proves thar things of affe rent Kind, 
That. diſapreeing Natures ſhould be joyn'd, 
Since now the Graſs, and Trees, and 2][ that grows, 
And ſprings from Earth, arenever juyn'd like thoſe ; 
But each ariſing from its proper cauſe 
Remains diſtin, and follows Nature's Laws. 
Then Man was bard, as hard as Parent ſtone 'S, 
And buil: on bigger and: on firmer Bones ; 


The Neroves,that joyn'd their Limbs, were <= and tron. 


T heir Lite was healthy, and their Age was long, 
Returning Years ſtill ſaw them in their Prime 
They wearied e'en the Wings of meaſuring Time. 
No Colds, ner Heats, no ſtrong Dyſeaſe did wait, 
And tell fad news of comng haſty Fate : 

Nature nor yet grew weak, not yet began 

To ſhrink intoan Inch, the larger /par : 

Like Beaſts they lay in every Food and Cave, 
Gathering the eaſje Food that Nature gave. 

No impicus Plowman yer had learn't to rear 

His Parents Bowels, with the crooked Share ; 
None planted fruictul Trees, none dielt the Vine, 
None prun'd decaying Boughs, none preit the Winz; 
Contented they with the poor eaſie ore 

That Sur and Earth beſtow'd, they wiſh no.more. 
Soft Acorns were thcir farlt a chiefeſt Food, 

And thoſe red 4pples that adorn the Wood, 

And make pale Winter bluſh ; ſuch Nature bore 
More numerous then, WF" a thouſand more, 
Which all ſupply*d poor Man with ample ſtore. 
When thirſty, then did purling ſtreams invite 
To fatishe their eager Appetite : 

As now in murmurs loud, the headlong Floods 
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Till the bright Sx aroſe, and brought the Day. 
a | 
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[ovite the thirſty Creatures of the Woods. S200 
Beſides, by Night they rook their reſt in Caves, 

Where little Streams roll on with ſilent Waves, 

They bubble thro the Stones, and foftly creep, 1 

As fearful ro diſtutb the Nympbs that ſleep, C 

The Moſs ſpread o're the Marbles ſeems to weep, 

Whilſt other Streams no narrow bounds contain, 

They break ſuch Banks, and ſpread o're all the Plain: 
They knew no uſe of Fire to dreſs their Food, 

No Cloaths, but wandred naked o're the Wood. 

They liv'd to ſhady Groves, and Caves contin'd, 

Meer ſhelter trom the Cold, the Hear, and Wind. 

No fixt Society, no ſteddy Laws, 

No publick Good was ſought, no common Cauſe ; + 


Bur all at War, each rang'd, each ſought his Food, 
By Nature taught to ſeek his privare Good. 


| Then to renew frail Man's decaying Race, 
Or mutual Luft did prompt them to embrace; 
Or elſe the greater Vigor of the Male, 
Or ſome few treacherous Preſents did prevail; 
Some Acorns, Apples lome, ſome Pears beſtow : 
The thing the ſame, the price was leſs than now. 
Then ſtrong and {wift they did the Beaſts purſue, 
Their Arms were Stones and Clubs, and {ome they flew, 
And ſome they fled; from tboſe they fear'd to fight 
They ran, and own'd their Safety to their flighe. 
When drowſie Nzghe came en, they naked lay 
Spread o're the Ground like Bears, and rough as thy 5 
Their ſleep was ſound, they wak't nor all the Night, 7 | 
Nor wandred here and there, whilſt ſhades affright, & 
Nor view'd the Ea# with longing Eyes for Light; \ 
But all difloly'd in ſweereſt ſlumbers lay, 
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For ſince they had beheld, c're knce their Birth, 

The Day and Night by turns ſpread ore the Earth, 
They never fear'd the Sw: ſhould loſe his Light, 

And all lie buried in cternal Night - 

The moſt they dreaded was the furious Beaſt, 
For thoſe i” th* dead of Night did ott moleſt, 6 
And lengthen into Death their {lumbring Reſt, 
Sometimes they left their Caves by Night, and fled, 0 


| Roug'd from their ſo/zeſt ſleep, all pale, half dead, 


Whilſt Bores and Lionscame, and feizd their Bed, 
Yet fewer dy'd than now ; for fig then 
Each caught within the limits of the Den, 
Whilſt the Beaſt tore the Living trembling Food, 
And revell'd in full draughts of reeking Blood, 
With dreadful cries he fil'd each 750d and Cave, 
To fee bis Limbs go down a Living Grave: 
Others that ſcap't with Life, but wounded, groan'd, 
Holding their Hand on the corrupeing Wound, 
Whilſt trembling Eccho's did reſtore the Sound : 
Not skill'd in Herbs, and now grown deſperate, 
With horrid cries they call'd on /ingring Fate, 
Till Forms increas'd, and eating thro the Clay, 
Made paſlage for the Sew! to fly away. 
But then no Armies fell at once, no Plain 
Grew red, no Rivers /wel'4 with Thouſand; {lain ; 
None plough'd the Floods, none ſhip-wracks made their - 
Graves 
I'th* Sea, nene drank cold Death among the Waves: 
But oft the furious Ocean rag'd in vain ; 
No miſchief done, the Waves grew mild again : 
No Ships were found, nor could the treacherovs ſmile 
Of ſmooth-fac't Waves tempt one poor Man to toil. 
Then Want, now Surfeits bring a haſty Death, 


Our Belles ſwell ſo much they flop our Breath, 


Then 
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Then poy/onour Herbs, when pluckt by chance, did kill, 
Now Poyſoning's grown an Are, improv'd by kill. 
But when they built their Hts, when Fire began, 
And Skins of murther'd Beafts gave Cloarhs to Man; 
When One to One confin'd in chaſt Embrace, 
Enjoy 'd ſweet Love, and ſaw a numerous Race;  * 
Then Man grew ſoft, the Temper of his Mind 
Was chang'd from rough to mild, from fierce to kind; 
For us'd to Fire, his Limbs refus'd to bear 
The piercing ſharpneſs of the open Ar : 
And Luft enfeebled him; beſide, the Child, 
Softned by Parents Love, grew tame and mild. 
Then Neighbours, by degrees familiar grown, 
Made Leagues, and Bonds, and each ſecur'd his own : 
And then by Signs and broken Words agreed, 
That they would keep, preſerve, defend, and feed 
Defenſleſs Infants, and the Women too, 
As Natural Pity prompted them to do. 
Tho this fixt noe an Univerſal Peace, 
Yet many kept their Faith, and liv'd at Eaſe; 


| Orelſe almoſt as foon as it began, 


The Race had fallen, this Age ne*'re ſeen a Man. 

Kind Nature power of framing Sound: affords How Wards 
To Man, and then Convenience taught us Words. wary Jams 
As Infants now, for want of Words, deviſe | 
Expreſſive Signs, they ſpeak with Hands and Eyes; & 

Their Speaking Hand the want of Words ſupplies; | 

All know their Powers, they are Nature ſhown. | 

Thus tender Calves with naked Frones will run, © 

And fiercely puſh before their Horns are grown: 

Young Liens ſhew their Teeth, prepare their Paws, 

The Bears young Cubs unſheath their crooked Claws, > 
Whilſt yet their Nails are young, and ſoft their Favs, 
The Bird: freight uſe their Wings, on them rely, 

2 As 
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As ſoon as Dangers preſs, they flrive to fly. 
That Ong the various Names of. Things contriy'd, 
And that-from Him their Knowledge 41 deriv'd, 
.. *Tis fond to think: far how could that Mar tell 
The Names of Thinþs or liſp a Syllable, 
And not another Man perform't as well? 
Beſides, if others us'd not Words as ſoon, 
How was their Uſe, and bow the Profie known? 
Or how could he inſtruct the Other's Mind, 
How make them underſtand what was defign'd? 
For hs, being ſimple, neither Force nor Wit, 
Could conquer mary Men, nor they ſubmir 
To learn his Fords, and prattiſe what was fit. 
How he per{wade 2hoſe fo unfit to hear ? 
Or how could ſavage They with Patience bear 
Strange Sounds and Words, (till ratling in their Ear.? 
But now fince Organs fit, ſince Voice and Tongue, 
By Nature's Gift beſtow'd, to Man belong, 
What Wonder. is it then, that Man ſhould frame, 
And pive each different thing a different Name ? 
Since Beaſts theraſe|ves do make a different Noile, 
Oppreſ# by Pains and Fears, or fil'd with Joys. 
This plain. Examples ſhew: W hen Dogs begin 
To bend their Backs, and ſhew their Teeth, _ 
; iN, + » 
When hollow Murmurs ſhew deep Rage within : 
Their Voice is different when they bark aloud, 
And with ſtrong Rearings fright the trembling Crowd: 
nd when they lick their {helps with tender Tongue, 
r when they play, and wanton with their Young 3 
Now {ſecem to bite, but never chop their Jaws, 
Now ſpurning, but with tender fearful Paws : 
Then Plqrrering, ſoft and tender is their Voice, 
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Far different from that grating howling Noiſe = 
They make, when ſhut alone, or creeping low, 
i#Yhine, as they ſtrive to ſhun the coming blow. 
Belide, 
The Horſe with different Noiles fills the Air, 
When hot and young he neighs upon his Mare, 
Rousd by ſtrong Loves, or when by fierce Alarms, 
He ſnorts, and bears his Riders on to Arms. 

Thus Birds, as Hawks, or thoſe that cut the Flood, 

Make different noiſes as they eat their Food ; 
Oc when they fiercely fight, or when purſue 
Their trembling Prey 3, each Paſſion hath a new. 

Sometimes at change of Air they change their Voice : 
Thus Dams, and Ominous Crows, with various Noiſe 
Aﬀright the Farmers, and fall all the Plzio, 

Now calling for rough Winds, and now for Rain. 
Well then, ſince Beaſts, and Birds, tho dumb comes 
mence 
As various Voices, as their various Senſe ; 
How eafie was it then for Men to frame, * 
And give each different thing a different Name? 

Now for the rife of Fire : Swift Thunder thrown How Hire 
From broken ſulphurous Clouds, firſt brought it down ; *5* 
For many things:take Fire, when Lighening flies, 

And ſulphurpus Vapours fill the lower Skies ; 

And Trees, when ſhaken by a Southern Blaſt, - 
Grow warm, then hot, and fo take Fire at laſt ; 
Their Branches mingling with a rude Embrace, 
Burſt into Flames ——— 

And thus our Fires might riſe from eicher Cauſe, 

The Sun firſt taught them to prepare their Meat 3 37} #2'7 
Becauſe they had obſerv'd his quickning Heat, = I 
Spread o're the Hills, and every ſhady Wood, - 

Did ripen Fruits, and make them fit for Food. 
| | Hence 


As ſoon as Dangers prebs they ftrive to fly. 
Belides — 
That Ong the various Names of Things contriv'd, 
And that. from Hwm their Kgowledge 41 deriv'd, 
.. *Tis fond to thiok: for how could that Max tell 
The Names of Thin}s or liſp a Syllable, 
And not another Man perform't as well? 
Beſides, if others us'd not Hords as ſoon, 
How was their Uſe, and bow the Profit known? 
Or how could he inſtruc the Other's Mind, 
How make them underſtand what was defign'd? 
For hs, being ſingle, neither Force nor Wit, 
Could conquer mary Men, nor they ſubmir 
To learn his Fords, and prattiſe what was fir. 
How he perſwade tboſe fo unfit to hear ? 
Or how could ſavage They with Patience bear 
Strange Sounds and YWord;, (till ratling in their Ear? 
But now fince Organs fat, ſince Voice and Tongue, 
By Nature's Gift beſtow'd, to Man belong, 
What Wonder is it then, that Man ſhould frame, 
And pive each different thing a different Name ? 
Since Beaſts themſelves do make a different Noile, 
Oppreſ# by Pains and Fears, or fil?d with Joys. 
This plain. Examples ſhew: When Dogs begin 
To bend their Backs, and ſhew their Teeth, and 
> Brin, .: + 
Wh z Murmurs ſhew deep Rage within : 
Their Voice is different when they bark aloud, 
And with ffrong Rearings fright the trembling Crowd: 
; op when they lick their #helps with render Tongue, 
r when they play, and wanton with their Young 3 
Now ſcem to bite, but never chop their Jaws, 
Now ſpurning, but with tender fearful Paws : 
Then Platrering, lofc and ggeer # is their Voice, 
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Far different from that grating howling Noife = 
They make, when ſhut alone, or creeping low, 
ihine, as they ſtrive to ſhun the coming blow. 
Belide, 
The Horſe with different Noiſes fills the Air, 
When hot and young he neighs upon his Mare, 
Rousd by ftrong Loves, or when by fierce Alarms, 
He ſnorts, and bears his Riders on to Arms. 

Thus Birds, as Hawks, or thoſe that cut the Flood, 
Make different noiſes as they eat their Food 
Or when they fiercely fight, or when purſue 
Their trembling Prey ;, each Paſſion bath a netp. 

Sometimes at change of Air they change their Voice : 
Thus Daws, and Ominous Crows, With various Noiſe 
Aﬀright the Farmers, and fall all the Plzio, 

Now calling for rough Winds, and now for Rain. 
Well then, fince Beaſts, and Birds, tho dumb comes 
mence . 
As various Voices, as their various Senſe ; 
How ealie was it then for Men to frame, 
And give each different thing a different Name ? 

Now for the rife of Fire : Swift Thunder thrown How Bire 
From broken ſulphurous Clouds, firlt brought it down ; began. 
For many things:take Fire, when Lighening flies, 

And ſulphurous Vapours fill the lower Skies ; 

And Trees, when ſhaken by a Southern Blaſt, 
Grow warm, then hot, and fo take Fire at laſt ; 
Their Branches mingling with a rude Embrace, 
Burſt into Flames, ——— 

And thus our Fires might riſe from eicher Cauſe, 

The Sun firſt taught them to prepare their Meat 3 727 #2-7 
Becauſe they had obſerv'd his quickning Hear, rh] i 
Spread o're the Hills, and every ſhady Wood, 

Did ripen Fruits, and make them fit for Food, 
| Hence 
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Hence various Methods they did till purſue, 
And chang'd their former Life to take a new. 
The Wiſer and the Witter left the Field, 
And Towns for ſafety did begin to build; 
Drviſie of By Nature, Kings. 
Lana, Then Cattle roo was ſhar'd, and ſteddy Bounds 
Mark't out -to every Man his proper Grounds ; 
Each had his proper ſhare, each what was fir, 
| According to his Beauty, Strength, or Wit ; 
For Beauty then, and Srengeh, had moſt command, 
Thoſe had the greateſt ſhare in Beaſts and Land. 
But when once Gold was found, the powerful Ore : 


Saw Light, and Man gap'd after glittering ſtore, 
Then Fi: and Beanty were eſteem'd no more : 
But Wealth enjoy'd their Honeyr, feiz'd their place, 
' The Wiſe and Beauteous bow to Fortune's Aſ5. 
But if: Men would live uS to Reaſen's Rules, 
They would not ſcrape and cringe to wealthy Fools: 
Again \ For *tis the Greateft Wealth to live content 
Ambitien-\ p37;.h little, ſuch the greateſt Joy reſent ; 
And bounteous Fortune ſtill affords ſupply 
Sufficient for a Thrifty Luxury. 
| But FFealth and Power Men often ſtrive to gain, 
| As that could bring them Eaſe, or make a Chajn 
/ To fix unſteddy Fortune, all in vain. | 
| For often when they climb the tedious way, 
And now i th* reach of top where Honours lay, 
Quick ſtroaks from En, as from Thunder thrown, : 


Tumble the bold aſpiring Wretcbes down ; 
They find a Grave, who ſtrove to reach a Crown. 
And thus *cis better, than proud Scepters ſway, 
To live a quie: Subject, and Obey. 
T hoſe former Kings now murther'd, they o'rethrown, 
The glory of the Scepter, and the Crown EY 
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Decreas'd: The Diadem, that ſign of State, 
Now wept in drops of Blood, the Wearer's Fate, 


Spurn'd by the Gommon Feee, who fear'd no more: 


'Th ſiveet to ſpurn the things we fear d befare. 
Thus Monarchy was loſt. 
That Sun once ſer, a thouſand little S:ars 


Gave a dim Light to Fealoufies and Wars, 


Whilſt each among the many ſought the Throne, 


* And thought no Head like his deſerv'd the Crown: 


This made them ſeek for Laws, this led their choice 
To Rulers; Power was given by publick voice. 

For Men worn out, and tir d by conſtant ſtrife, 

At laſt began to wiſh an Effie Life, 

And fo ſubmirted of their own accord 

To rigid Laws, and their Elefed Lord, 

For when each /imgl/e Man, led on by Rage, 

Grew bloody in Revenge, and ſtrove engage > 
His Enemie, 'twas an unpleaſant Age. 
Hence Men grew weary of continual Wars, 
Which ſowr'd the /weer of Lite with conſtant Fears : 
Becauſe diffuſive wrong can ſpread o're All, 

No ſtate ſecure; nay, oft the wrongs recoyl 

With double Force on the Contriver's Fall: 

Nor can thoſe Men expect to live at Eaſe, 

'Who violate the common Bonds of Peace. 

Tho now they lie conceal'd from Man and God, 
They (till muſt fear 'twill ſometimes come abroad ; 
Since ſome diſeas'd, and ſome by Night betray 

The wicked 4#ions they have done by Day ; 

Tho hid in Nzghe, ſcarce Hel fo deep as They. 

Now ſing, my Muſe, for that's my next Deſign, 
Why 44 do bow to ſomewhat as Divine, | 
Why every Nation hath it's proper Shrine ? 

Why 48 do Temples build, why Altar raile ? 
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And why all Sacrifice on Sacred Days ? 
How this diffus'd, this laſting Fame was ſpread 
Of Powers above * Whence came that awful Dread, 
Thar Parent of Religion thro the Route, 
Which forceth them to bow, and grow devout ? 
This is an eafie Task : For New-born Man 
Juſt ſprang from Earth when firſt this Frame began : 
Divine and Glorious Forms deſcending came, 
And ſtroke his Mind by Day, by Night the ſame; 
But then increas'd, their working Fancies ſhow'd 
Great Limbs and Strength, and fit to make a God. 
And theſe they thought had Senſe, becauſe they ſhook 
(As Fancy told) their Limbs, and proudly ſpoke, 
Their words were all Majeſtick as their Look. 
Eternal too, becauſe, a new ſupply, 
A conſtant Stream, where e*re they turn'd their Eye, 
Of Forms came in, and ſhew'd the Dezey, | 
Nor could they think ſuch Mighty things could fail, 
Or Powerful Blows on ſo much ſtrength prevail. 
And Happy tao ; becauſe no Fear deſtroys, - 
No Dread. of ſullen Death corrupts their Joys: 
Beſide, in Dreams they often ſeem'd to do 
A thouſand various things, and Wonders ſhow ; 
Yet never weary they, but vigorous ſtill, 
Their Strenth as much unbounded as- their Wl. 
Beſides, they ſaw the Heavens in Order roll, 
Their various Motion round the fteddy Pole ; 
The Seaſons of the Year by conſtant Laws 
Run round, but knowing not the Natural Cauſe: 
They therefore thought the Gods muſt rule above, 
( Poor ſhift! ) and all at their Dire&ion move. 
In Heaven they plac'c their Seat, their ſtately Throne ;? 
For there the Sun, the Stars, and various Moon, | 


And Day, and Nighe, their conſtant Courſes run. - 
| A 
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And Hail, and Rain, and thro a broken Cloud 
Swift Lightning flies, and Thunder roars aloud; - 


In theſe, that they are ſubje& unto Rage,: 
A Curſe to Theirs, to Ours, and future Age. 
What Grief they brought :Lemſelves, to us'what F, ears, 
To poor Peſterity what Sighs, what Tears? ' '/ 
Alas, what Piety ! Alas, *ris none 
To biad all cover'd ro a ſenſleſs Stone, 
Lie ptoſtrate, or ro viſar every Shrine, + 
Or with ſpread Arms invoke the Powers Divine 
Before their Temples, whillt the Altar lows 
Wirh Blood of Beaſts, and we make Vows on Vows. 

But ſure *tis Piety to view the hole, 
And ſearch all Natu-e with a queer Soul, | 
For when we view the Heavens, and how the Sun, 
And Moon, and Stars, their conſtant Courſes run; 
Then Doubrs, that lay oppreſt with other Cares, 
Bepin to. raiſe their head, and bring new Fears, 
We doubt; What are there Gods that rule'above, 
At whoſe Dire&ion the bright Stars do move ? 
For Ienorance in Cauſes troubles Man, 
And hence we doubt if e're the World began, 
If *r &'re ſhall end, how lobg the Orbs ſhall rol!, 
How long the Srers run round their fteddy Pole; 
Or it preferv'd by' Gods, cap ſtand the rage 
And powerful Envy of devouring Age. 

Betides, 
What Mind's unſbaken, and what Sowt not aw'd; 
And who not thinks the angry Gods abroad, 
Whole Limbs nor ſhrink, when dreadful Thunder hurl 'd 
From broken Clouds ſhakes the affrighted World ? 
What ? do nat Cities, do not Nations fear, 
And think their diſmal D:ſſolutjon near ? 

Z Why 
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Why do not Thranzs then, and Mighty Lords, 
Recall cheir wicked Deeds, and boaſting Words, 
And fear that now Revenge is ſurely come ? 
Do not they tremble at approaching Doom ? 
Beſides, when Hinds grow high, when Storms increaſe, 
And ſcatter warlike Navies thro the Seas ; 
When Mea for Battle arm'd, muſt now engage 
A ſtronger Foe, and fight the Water's rage : 
Doth not the trembling General proftrate fall, 
And beg a Calm o'th' Gods, or proſperous. Gale ? 
In vain, the Storms drive on, no Offering faves; 
All Shipwrack*t drink co/d Death amongſt the Waves. 
And hence we fancy unſcen Powers in things, 
Whoſc Force and Will ſuch Rtrange wo 
brings, | 
And ſpurns, and overthrows our Greate# Kings. 
Belides, when Earthquakes ſhake this mighry Ball, 
And tottering Ciries tall, or ſeem to fall; 
What then if Men, defenileſs Men deſpiſe 
Their own weak Selves, and look wich anxious Eyes 
For preſent help, and Pity from the Skies. 
What wonder if they think ſome Powers controle, 
And Gods with Mzighty Force do rule the Whole? 
Bur farther; Powerful Gold, firſt rais'd his head, 
And Braſs and Silver, and ignoble Lead, 
When ſhady Foods on lofry Mountains grown, 
Fel ſcorching Fires, whether from Thunder thrown, 
Or elſe by Man's Defign the Flames aroſe, 
Who burnt the Neighbouring W oods to fright their Foes: 
Or elſe delighted all with fraeful grounds, 
They ſought more Meadows, and enlarg'd their Bounds; 
Or greedy to increaſe their Store of Food, 
And take the Beaſts, they fir'd the ſheltring Wood ; 


For chus Men hunted, whillt no Ners were found, 2 
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Nor Forreſts trembled at the bar4ing Hound : 
What ever 'twas that gave theſe Flames their Birth, 
Which _ the towring Trees, and ſcorcht the 
Euth, | 
Hot Streams of Silver, Gold, and Lead, and Braſs, Þ | 
As Nature gave an hojlow proper place, c 
Deſcended down, and form'd a Gliztering Maſs, 
This when unhappy Mortals chanc't to ſpie, Y 
And the gay Colour pleas'd their Childiſh Eye ; - 
They dug the certain Cauſe of Miſery. 
And then obſerving that it ſhew'd the Frame 
And Figure of the Hollow whence it came ; 
They thought, theſe melred would with eaſe receive 
Whatever ſhapes the Arzi# pleas'd to give; 
Or drawn to breadth, or take the heenefb Edge, 
And fo the Hook be fram'd, ar ſubtle Hedge, 
Or other Inſtruments, all apt, and good 
To cut, or cleave, or ſcrape, or hollow Wood. 
But Gold they try'd in vain, the Meral Broak, 
Or the ſoft Edoe was turn'd at every ſtroak ; 
Thy they contemn'd, the blunted Gold deſpis'd, 
And feeble Silver z Braſs alone was priz'd. 
But now the feeble and the uſeleſs Ore | 
Gets all the Honour, Braſs is priz'd no more. 
Thus Time doth change the Dignity of Things? 
For ſome He bears away with ſwifteſt Wings, 
And hurls into Contempt ; brings others forth, 
And gets them new, and ſtill preſerves their worth. 
Whilſt Crue/ty was not improv'd by Ar:, 
And Rage not furniſh't yet with Sword nor Dart; 
With Fiſts, or Bowgbs, or Stones the Warriors fought, 


| Then Braſs appear'd and Iron fit to wound, 
| 7 2 


Theſe were the only weapons Nature taught : 
But when Flames burnt the Trees, and ſcorch'c the Ground, 
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Braſs firſt was us'd becauſe the fo fter Ore, 
And Earth's cold Veins contain'd a greater-ſtore : 
Thus Braſs did plough, and Brazn Trumpets ſound, 
Their Weapons Byaſs, and Braſs gave ever y wound; 
Thus army'd, they did invade their Neighbours Field, 
And took his Beaſts; ; to 4Arm'd the Naked yield. 


At lat, the melting down the rigid Maſs, 
Made Iron Swords, and then deſpisd che Braſs : 
Then they began to plough with ton Shares, 
And Ton Weapons only us 'd in Wars. 


Thus Men Grit learn't to ride a ſingle Horſe ; 
And whilſt their fteddy Left-hands rul'd the Courts, 
Their ſtronger Righe-hands fought ;, before they knew, 
Or brought to Wars a Chariot drawn by Two : 
Then Four were joyn'd, and then the armed Cars, 
And Caftled Elephants were brought to Wars; 
The Moors firſt taught thery to endure the Blows, 
And break the Ranks and Order of the Foes. 
Thus Rage invented till new Arms for Fight ; 
New dreadful Weapons ſtill, and fit to fright. 


Some train'd the furious Bul, and fome the Boar 
Before the Parthian Ranks did Lions roar, 
With armed Guides ſent our to feour the Plain, 
And fright'their Foes ; bur theſe Deſigns were vain : 
Becauſe when hor in Fight, they fiercly fall - 
Qan ercber fide, and Common Foes to All, 
Confusdly Enemies, or Friends engage ; 
Shaking their dreadful Heads, and fir'd with Rage. 
The Horſes frighted with the dreadful Roar, 
Ran ofre the Plain and would obey no more; 
The Beaſts leapt on their Friends, and tore their Face ; ; 
7: c {eiz/'d behind, and with a rude embrace, + 

hey bore their wiondring trighwd Friends to Ground, 


Whilk 
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Whillt Teech and cruel Paws did doubly wound. 
The Bulls grew wild, and with deſtruQtive Force 
| They zo, or rod the Men, and gor'd the Horſe. 
Whole Ranks and Troops fell by the furious Boar, 
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Their Arms, et whole, bluſht with their Maſter's Gore; 


For tho the Horſes tyrn'd, tho oft did rear, 
And ſtand alofr, and paw'd the yielding Air 3 
Yer all in vain they ſtrove to ſhun the wound, 
Their Nerves all cat they ſtruck the ſhaking Ground. 
Thus what ſeem'd tame at Home, grew wid apain, 
And fierce, when ſcouring o're the warlike Plain, 
Their Rage was fni'd by Tumult, Wounds and Noiſe, 
Refus'd to hear their former Maſter's Voice, 

But fled, much miſchief done, as furious Bull, 
When the weak Ax deſcends, nor breaks their Skulls, 
They ſtart, and fright the Prieſt, and bellowing loud, 
Run frantick round, and gore the Pjous Croud. 

'Tis fafer far to ſay, that this was done 

In ſome of all the Worlds, than fix on One : 
Yet { can ſcarce believe but that they knew, 
Before their ſad Fxperience prov'd it true, 

The lils of theſe : but thar the weaker fide 
The various Methods of Confuſion try'd, 

Nor hoping to ſubdue 3 but bring fierce waes, 
And Grief, and Pains upon their ftrouger Foes. 

But more, the Garments by the Ancients. worn, 
Were ſewn with tender Twizs, or pinn'd'with Thorn, 
Before they learn'c to weave: the Wheel, the Round, 
Whilſt rigid Iron lay within the Ground, | 
Were all unknown; thoſe things did firſt begin 
When that appear'd, and Men learn': firft to Spin: 
Becauſe the Wits of Men are finer far, 

And fitter to invent than-Womens are ; 
Till 1aught and jeer'd ar by the rader $wains, 
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They taught the Women, and manur'd the Plains, 
And hardned all their Limbs with rovgher Pains. 


Nature firſt taught them how to plane and ſow ; 
For they obſerv'd that faling Seeds did grow ; 
They faw them fixe, and bound to fteddy Roots, 
Then r5/e, and ſpread, and promiſe Noble Fruits : 
Then ſome began to graft, and til the Field, 
And found the Trees a better burthen yield, 
When dreft with Care, and in a richer Soyl ; 
The Fruits increaF, and did reward their Toil : 
They forc't the camnbring Wood to narrow bounds, 
Ealarging ſtill their Corn, and Paſture Grounds: 
The Tyrant Wood, that all the Plains did fill, 
Woas now confin'd unto the barren Hill ; 
And left the Vales to Olive, Corn, and Wine, 
Thro which /mooch Streams in fair Meanders twine ; 
Now kiſs the tender Roots with wanton play, 
Now flow again, enriching all their way : | 
Such beauteous Pride did all the Vallies ſhow, 
So taking pretty, as our Gardens now, 6 
Where Fruizful Trees 1n decent Order grow. 


Thro all the Woods they heard the charming Noite 
Of chirpiog Birds, and rry'd to frame'their Voice, 
And imitate. Thus Bird: inftrufted Man, 

And taught them Soups, before their Are began : 

And whilſt ſoft Evening gales blew o're the Plains, 

And ſhook the oli Reeds, they taught the Swains ; 
And thus the Pipe was fram'd, and tuneful Reed ; 


And whilſt the render Flocks ſecurely feed, 

The harmleſs Shepherds tun'd'their Pipes to Love, 
And Amarylls ſounds in every Grove. 

Thus Time, and thus ſagaciow cn produce 

A thouſand things, 'or tor Delight, or Uſe. 
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Theſe charm'd the Swains, and theſe were want to 
pleaſe, 


When Feaſts were done, for then all ſeek for Eaſe. 
Then underneath a loving Marzle's ſhade, 
Cloſe by a purling Stream fupinely laid, 


When Spring with gawey Flowers the Earth had 


ſpread, 

And ſweeteſt Roſes grew around their Head, 
Envied by VVealth, and Power, with ſmall Expence 
They oft enjoy'd the vaſt Delight of Senſe : 
Then laughing merry _Fefts, and Country-play, 
And Tales began, as Once upon a Day : 
Then pleaſant Songs they fang, and wanton grown 
Each pluck?r, and bound his Flowers, and made a Crown, 
And with uneven ſteps they danc's around ; 
Their heavy Leaps ftill ſhook the trembling Ground 3 
Whilſt all the id/e Crowd, that flock*t to view, 
Laught much, becauſe the Tricks ſeem'd trange, and new : 

nd thus they paſt the Day in gay Delight, 
And watch't, and fed their tender Flocks by Nighe ; 
No need of Sleep. that want the Songs ſupply, 
The Noiſe chas d Morpheus from their. willing Eye. 

Theſe ow our wantons uſe, with Toil and Pam, 
They learn to dance in Meaſare ; all in vain. 
For theſe can reap no Foy, no more Content 
Than what theſe Earth-born Swains did firſt reſents 
For whilſt we know no better, but poileſs 
A preſent Good, it doth extreamly pleaſe ; 
The later Good our varyng Thoughts employs, 
And we contemn the Guſt of former Joys. 
Thus Man deſpis'd their ancient eafie Food, 
Their Acorns, and their Apples of rhe V/Wood : 
When Cloarbs were found, and other Coverings ſpread, 
They ſcorn'd their Skins of Beaſts, and Graſh Beds The 


Lo. -— - 
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The Skins of Beaſts, which ſure the f-# that found, 

Not long enjoy'd, but by a treacherous wound 

He fellz fo highly then, the'now defpis'd, 

Contemn'd, negleQcd Skins of Beaſts were priz.d. 
Thus Men did fight for Skins, thoſe rais'd their Cares, 

But Gold and Purple now are cauſe of Wars : 

The fault is ours, for they could only find 

Theſe Skins as Cloaths againſt rhe Cold and VVin ; 

But now what harm, it none go proudly dreſt 

In Cloth of Gold, or an embroid red Veſt; 

Since meaner Garments vield as much defence 

Gainſt /Vind and Cold, as much preſerve the Senfe ? 

Then wretched Man's Endeavours are in vain, 
They fruicleſly conſume their Years in Pain, 

Not knowing how to. «ſe, nor how to meaſure 
Their boundleſs VVi/p, nor height of rea! Plealure : 
This drives them on into a Sea of Cares, 

And the deſtructive Rage, and ſtorms ot Wars. 

The Sun ſtill running round his Yearly Race, 

Shew'd all the Seaſons turn'd by conſtant. cauſe, C 

By certain Order rul'd, and ſteddy Laws. 

Some liv'd in Caſties then, ſome built a Town, 

And Land divided, each enjoy'd bis own. 

Then mighty Ships, driv'n by the labouring Wind, 

Flew o're the Seas, and diſtant Nations joyn'd, 

Whilſt Leagues and Bonds the Neighbouring Towns 
combin'd :' 

Then Letters found, and the Poetich Rage 

Firſt rold the Noble ARions of the Age : 

But all beyond lies hid in diſmal Night, 

And only ſeen by ſearching Reaſon's Light. 

Thus Ships, thus Cloaths, thus W;ne, and Oy! began, 
And Towns, the comforts and ſupport of Man ; 
Bur better'd all, to due Perfe&ion brought, : 
BY 
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By ſearching Wits f rom long Experience caught. 
Thus Time, and thus ſagaciow Men produce 
A thouſand Things, or for Delight, or TT" 
For one thing known, doth +jgorous Light impart 
s, For farther Search, and leads to Height of Are. 
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Thens firſt gave us Laws, and chang'd our Food, 
For Acorns tender Fruit and Corn beftow'd c 
On wretched Man ; each was a mighty Good. 
But then ſhe taught us how-to live at Eaſe, 
She taught the Joys of Life, and ſhew'd us Peace, 
When Epicurus roſe, when He began, 
That Oracle of Truth, that more than Man : 
The fame of whoſe Inventions ſtill ſurviv'd, Wis 
And rais'd an everlaſting Pyramid, 
As bigh as Heaven the Top, as Earth the Bafis wide : 
For He obſerving ſome, that could ſupply 
Contented Nature's Thrifiy Luxury ; 
Happy in Honours, and in Wealth's Embrace, 
And doubly happy in a Noble Race; | 
Still groan'd at home, with Cares, and Fears opprelt 
Each found a ſad Diſturber in his Brealt ; 
Imagin'd ſtreight ſome Fault lay hid in Man, 
Whence this Corruption of the Joys began: 
Becauſe his H/ſþ- is boundleſi, vait his Mind ; 
The Goods ran thro, and left no Sweet hehind ; 
Or elſe ſome ill Opinion till deſtroys 
The entiing Good, and ſtill ſewrs all his Joys : 
my Then 


| | 


| And all that is, or can be fram'd on high, 
| Is mortal, once was made, and once muſt die; 
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Then He, the Mighty He, by powerful Rules, 
And true Philoſophy reform'd our Souls ; 
He purg'd away all vain and empyy Care, 
And raught what Man ſhould hope, what Man ſhould fear 
The End at which our 485ons aim, He ſhow'd, 
And taught an eaffe way to find the Good: 
What we from Chance, or Nature's force may fear, [ 
And taught us how Vavoid, or how to bear, © 
And prov'd that Man is fond vext with Care. | 
For we, as Boys at Night, at Day do feat 
Shadows, as vain too, and ſen/leſs 2s thoſe are; 
Wherefore that Darkneſs that o'reſpreads our Souls, 
Dy can't diſperſe, but thoſe eternal Rules, 
Which from firm Premiſes true Reaſon draws, 
And a deep inſight into Nature's Laws, 

And therefore I'le proceed. Now fince the Sky, 2 


Since this is prov'd, now. ['le go farther on, 
And finiſh this ſo happily begun. 

The various wonders of the lower Air | 
Perplex Mens doubtful thoughts with vexing Care, c 
And make the Wretches bend with /aviſh Fear: 

For Ignorance of Cauſes heaves the Mind 

To Powers above ; as Birds fly high when blind : 
We ſee Efe&#:: But when their Cauſes lic 
Beyond the ken of vulgar Reaſon's Eye, © 
They are aſcrib'd unto the Deiey. 
For cen thoſe few exalted Soy/s that know 

The Gods mult live at Eaſe, not look below ; 

If they look up, and view the Forld above, 

And wonder how theſe glorious Beings move, | 

They are intrapt, they bind their ſaviſh Chain, 

And ſink to their Religiow Fears again. | 
AavTt And © 
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And then the V#orld with Heavenly Tyrants fill, 

Whoſe Force is as ambounded as their VVi/l. 

Deluded Ignorant! who ne're did ſee 

By Reaſons Light, what gan, what caxner be ; 

How A at laſt muſt yield to fatal Force, 

What ſteddy Bounds confine their Natural Courle; 

And therefore Err. If Yu refuſe to fly 

Such thoughts, unworthy of the Nety ; 

But think they af ſuch things as break their Eaſe, 

And oppoſite to Foy, and Happineſi, 

Then thau ſhalt ſurely ſavare, and fancying Rill 

The Gods are angry, fear a coming ill : 

Tho no revengeful Thoughts their Minds imploy, 

No Thir# to puniſh Man diſturbs rheir Joy ; 

Yet thou doſt think their happy quiet Lge 

Still vexc with waking Cares, and violent Rage. 
Nor ſhalt thou viſit on the Sacred Days | 

'Fheir Shrines with quiee Mind, or fing their Praile. 

Beſides, the Imeges, the Forms -that rife 

From their pure Limbs, and ſtrike they Reaſon's Eyes 

And conſtantly preſent the Deities, 


Thoſe Images will ſtill diſturb thy Mind, 


Strike deep, and wound, and leave Deſpair bebind : 
And then how ſad thy Life ? what pungent Cares 
Will vex thy wrezcbed Soul? what anxiow Fears? 
But now to chaſe theſe Phantoms out of Sight 
By the plain Magick of true Reaſon's Light, 
Tho I have ſung a Thouſand Things be 4 


The SubjeF. My Labouring Muſe mult ſing a Thouſand more, 
How Thunger, Storm, and how ſwift Lightning flies, 
Singeing with fiery Wings the wanded Skies ; 

Left Superſtition Jou obierve the Flame, 

If thoſe quick: Fires from /ucky Luarters came, 

Or with fad Omer fell, and how they burn 


Thro 
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Thro cloſe Stones, and waſte, and then return. 
And you, my ſweeteſt Muſe, come 'lead me on, 
I'me eager, and 'tu time that I was gone; 

Come lead me on, and ſhew the Pach to gain 
The Race and Glory too, and crown my Pain. 

Firſt then , the Dreadful Thimder roars aloud, 
When fighting Winds drive heavy Cloud on Cloyd, 
For where the Heaven is clear, the Sky ſerenc, 
No Dreadfy! Thunder's heard, no Lightning (een ; 


But where the Clouds are thick, there Thunder: rile, 


The furious Infant's born, and ſpeaks, and dies, 

Now Clouds are not lo thick, fo cloſe combin'd 
As Stones, nor yet ſo thin, and fo refn'd 

As riling Myts, or ſubtle Smoak, or VVind ; 

For then che upper Clouds, like weighty Srone, 
Would fall abruptly, and come rumbling down 
Or elſe diſperſe like Smoak, and ne're encloſe 
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The hanging drops of Rain, nor Hail, now Snows: 


They give the Crack, as o're a Theater 
Vaſt Currains ſpread are r»ffl/d in the Air, 
Or torn, (for ſuch a Sound is ofren known 
From Thunders crack) they give a mighty Groan ; 
Or as ſpread Cloaths, or Sheets of Paper fly 
Before the Hind, and rattle o're the Sky. 
But Clouds meer not direty ſtill, bur {lide, 
And rudely grate each other's njur d (ide; 
Ard hence that buzzing Noiſe we often hear, 
That with harſÞ Murmurs fills the lower Air ; 
Continues long, bur with a ſofter Sound, 


At length it gathers Strength, and breaks the Bound. 


But more; the Thunder arm'd with pointed Flame, 


May ſeem to ſhake the World, and break the Frame : 


When ere a fierce, a ſtrong, and furiow Wind, 
In narrow, thick, and holow Clouds confin'd, 


Break: 
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Breaks thro the Priſon with a mighty Noile, 
And ſhouts at Liberty with dreadful Voice : 
Nor is this ſtrange, when one poor Breath of Air, 
That ftarts from broken Bladderr, 1ounds fo far. 
But more ; *cis Reaſon too that Noiſe ſhould riſe, 
When v:olent Storms rage ore the lower Skies ; 
For Thouſand Clouds appear, rough, cloſe combin'd, 
And thick, and able to refiſt the Wind : 
Thus Noiſe muſt riſe ; as when the Hoods they wound 
The injur'd Boughs ſigh forth a mournful ſound : 
Theſe Winds do cue the Clouds, and pafling thro, 
With murmuring Sound hill all the Arr below : 
For that the Y#inds may break the Clouds, and fly 
Thro all Refftence in the lower Sky, 
"Tis eafte to diſcover, fince they break, 
And twiſt our Treesz yet -bere their Force is weak. 
Beſides, vaſt waves of Clouds ſeem roll'd above, 
And in confus'd, and tumbling Order move ; 
Th:efe meeting ſtrike, and break, and loudly roar, 
As Bilews daſhing on the trembling Shore. 
Or elſe bot Thunder falls on Rain, or Snow, 
And dies, or hifſes as it paſles thro : 
As when we quench. a glowing Maſs, the Fires 
Fly off with Noiſe, with Noiſe the Heat expires. 
Bur if the Cloud is dry, and Thunder fall, 
A cracking B/aze doth riie, and ſpread ore all; 
As when fierce Fires, preſt on by Winds, do ſeize 
Our Lawre! Groves, and waſt the Virgin Trees, 
_ The Leaves all crackle: She that fled the Chaſe 
Of Phoebus Love, ſtill flies the Flames embrace. 
Or elſe vaſt Hills of Hail, and Rocks of Ice 
May. break, and tumbling rattle thra the Skies : 
For when rough Storms conjojn the parts of Hail, 
Or ſcat;er'd Ice, their weight mult make them fall. 
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Quick Lightning flies when heavy Clouds rufh on, 
And ſtrike, as Szee! and Fline, or Stone and Stone, 
For then ſmall Sparks appear, and ſcatter'd Light 
Breaks ſwifth forth, and wakes the Neepy Night ; 
The Night amaz d begins to baſte away, 
As if theſe Fires were Beams of coming Day. 
And firſt we ſee the Light, and then we hear 
The Nozſes, thoſe but {lowly reach the Ear; 
Becauſe the Images of things do ly 
More fwift than Sounds, and quickly ſtrike the Eye: 
One Inſtance clears it ; for obſerve, and ſee 
When e're a cruel Ax doth wound a Tree, 
The Tree ſtreight ſighs, bur if at diſtance ſhown, 
We ſee the S:roak before we hear the Groan: 
So whilſt rhe Noſe moves ſlow, the winged Light 
Flies ſwiftly on, and ftrikes the diſtant Sight: 
1 Tho both aroſe at once, that moves the Eyes, 
'} Before the flow Tongu'd Thunder ſpeaks, and dies. 
1 But more; a Cloud ſeems fird, a Tempe brings 
Swift erembling Flames upon his dreadful Wings, 
When ſhut within a Cloud, it ſcorns the bound, 
And ftrives to break, and whirls, and tumbles round ; 
And whirling hollows cut the Warry Frame, 
At laſt grows hor, takes Fire, and breaks in Flame : 
For Motion cauſes Heat ;, thus Balls of Lead, 
From Epgines tkrown, have melted as they fled: 
This Wind-prown hot, when loos'd from cold embrace 
O: preſſing Clouds, and gets a larger place, 
It ſcatters ſparks of Fire, which twiftly fly, 
And ſpread quick Ligbenings o're the lower Sky : 
Then the grave Murmur comes, the Light appears, 
Before the heavy Sound can reach our Ears. 
Now this is done, when Cloud lies heapft on Cloud, 
Thence Lighrning flies, and Thunder roars loud ; 


Nor 
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Nor muſt you think this falſe ; becauſe the Eye 
When plac'r below, fees Clouds more broad than hiph : 


' For look, and ſee the /abourmg Winds do bear 


Vaſt Momnrain Clouds, and whirl them thro the 4ir, 

Then labouring Winds do move but flow!y on, 

And as oppreft with burthens, ſigh and groan : 

Or when upon a Mountain's /ofty head, 

We ſee the higher Clouds o're lower ſpread ; 

And tho the Winds all huſh't, they ceaſe to move; 

Yer ſtill che /ow are preft by thoſe above : 

Then you may gueſs their Bulk, how high they rear, 

How vaſt theſe real! Caſtles built in Air: 

How great, how ftrong their Hollows, where the Hind 

Shur up, grows fierce, and ſcorns to be confin'd, 

But roars thro all the Clouds ; as Beaſts diſdain ; 

The Den's Confinement, and the {laviſh Chain ; : 

And roar to get their Liberty again : 

And /ceking way rolls round the watry Frame, 

And gathers numerous Seeds of ſubtle Flame ; 

And theſe it whirls, until the ſhining Streams 

Break thro the Cloud, and ſhew their feeble Beams. - 
Bur more ; theſe glaring Fires, theſe Flames may riſe, 

And fall ro Earth thro all the Spacious Skies; \ 

Becauſe the Clouds hold numerous parts of Light: 

For it they're dry, their Colour's fiery bright ; 

For they muſt catch, and hold deſcending Rays, 

And thus look fiery Red, and often blaze : 

Theſe preſt by #/mds, to narrow place retire, 

And ſcatter Seeds that frame the Glaring Fire. 

But farther ; often Lighming ſeems to glide 

When Clouds grow rare; for as the Winds divide, 

The Clouds muſt loſe their Seeds, thoſe ſhew the Fire, 


Then & But without Thunder filently expire. 
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Their Stroak, their Marks, and ſulphurous Odor ſhows; 
For Theſe are figns of Fire, not Wind, or Rain: | 

Nay oft they burn our Tewns, and Men complain - 
| Of Heavenly Fires and angry Gods in vain, 
Now theſe Celeſtial hres are fram'd above, 

Of Parts refin*d, and Thin, and apt to move : 
Too ftrong to be opposd, they ſcorn a bound, 
And paſs thro cloſeſt Walls, as Voice, and Sound: 
They fly with eaſe thro Srone, thro Gold, and Braff; 
And in one inſtant melt the ſtubborn Maſs. 
Nay oft the Caik entire, the Liquors flow, | 
Becauſe rhe pointed Blames with fecret blow - 
Do widen all the Pores in paſting thro: © 
Which yet the Sz with all his beams, and rage, 
And all his fires can't do within an Age : 
So quick thele parts mult move, fo ſwift they run, 
So much excel 1n force the vigorous Sun. 


] 


Now how this force begins, how Thinder flies Why Thuty- 
With that quzck ſtrengeb, whence theſe fierce Motions —_ 
That break our Towers, and our Towns infelt, (riſe 


Demoliſh Houſes, ruine Man and Beaſt : 
Thar ſplit our Trzes, and rage oreall the Food, 
Ile now explain ; and make my Promiſe good. 
Firſt then, *tis certaiu Thunder ſeems ro fly 
From dark, thick Clouds, and thoſe built vaſtly high : 
For when the ſmiling Heav'en's ſerene and clear, 
Oc thinly Clouded, we no Thunder hear : 
But now e'en Senſe afſures, no ſmiles adorn; 
No Skie's ſerene, whilſt mighty Thunder's born, 
But a thick Cloud o'reſpreads Heavens threatning faak, 
As if the ſhades of Hel had lefr their place, 
And fiil'd the arched Skies, fo thick the Night, 
So dark the horrid Clouds, and fo affrighr. 


Belides, at Sea dark Clouds do otien fall, | 
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As ſtreams of Rowing Pitch, grid ſpread o're all, 


And Storms, they draw behind a dreadful Train 
Of Thunder-cracks, which rage o're all the Main : 
Een we on Ka/:h do ſhake, with terror aw'd; 
We ſeek for ſhelter all, nor peep abroad. 

Well then, theſe Clouds, thar ſpread o're all the Sky; 
Muft needs be :L:ck, and all built vaſtly high ; 

For elſe they could not ſtop deſcending Light, 
Norcheck the Rays, and bring ſo thick a Night ; 

Nor ſuch great Floods, nor ſo much Water yield, 

As {well our Streams, and ſpread o're every held. 

Theſe Hinds, and Fires, when ſpread o're all the Skies, 

Thence Thwmder roars, and winged Lightning flies, 

For l| have taught before, thar Clouds contain 

A mighty ſtore of fire, and much they gain 

From the Sun's heat, and the deſcending Rays : 

Theſe when the #ind hath forc'c to narrow place, 

And ſqueez'd ſome ſparkles from the watry frame, 
And cloſely mixes with the gather'd flame, 

It whirls, and then within the Cloud retires, 

And tumbling fayes there, and poznes the fires : 

This by the rapid whirl, or neighbouring Ray 

b fir'd, for flame is rais'd by either way. 

Thus when the Vind grown hot ſtill whirls around, 
Or when the furzous Flame breaks ore the bound, 
Then Thunder. fit for birth diſſolves the Cloud, 
And ſhews the glaring Fires, and rozrs aloud ; 
The Heavens crack, as it the Orbs would fall, 
And feeble tear and tremblings ſeize or, all : 

Ten Showers, as if the Air was chang'd to Rain, 
Fall twitcly down, and threaten Floods again 3 

So great the Thunder Storms, as it thy came 
From the revengefal Clouds to quench the Flame. 


Far from the darkzed Sky ; and ſwoln with Rain, : 
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Sometimes Externe! Winds the Clouds divide, 

And break wide Caverns in their injur'd fide ; 

Thro theſe the Þnfane Thunder makes irs Way, 

Theſe Winds call forth the Flames, and They Obey, 
And ſometimes too a Wind unkindy flies, | 

But kindles in+ its paſſage thro the Skies z 

Lofing ſome heavy parts it us'd to bear, 

Which conld not /wifth cur the middle Air; 

And gathering others of convenient frame. 

Which jon, and flie with them, and rajſe the Flame: 

As Balls of Lead, when ſhot with -wgheyy force, p! 

Their fubborn, their angentle parts divorce, - 

And /oftned mel: ith* middle of their Courſe. © | 
Sometimes the fury ot the Stroak may raiſe | 

Quick /parks of fire, and make a mighty Blaze ; 


| For by the Stroak ſmall Freams of Light may ſpring 


Both from the ſtriking, and the #9mr'd Thing : 
As from cold Flint and Steel bright Sparks appear, 
They fly the blow, and leap to open Air : 

And thus the Clouds, it of convewent frame, 


| May well be kinded, anddiſfolve in flame ; 


Nor can the Wimds be cold, becauſe they moye 

Throſuch va# ſpace, ſtill rumbling from above z 

For if not kindled by the Flames chey meer, 

Yet ſure they muſt come warm with mingled heat, 
The Thunder's force comes thus : For whilſt it lay 7ze fo 

Cenhn'd in Clouds, it ſtrove to break away ; Thund 

At laſt prevails, and flies with mghey force, 

And hence fo great the ſtrength, fo ſwift the courſe : 

As tnighty weights from ſtrong Bdlifts thrown, 

Which break the Halls, and ſhake the frigbred Town. 
Belades, its parts are ſmall, and quick the blows, 

And therefore meets with Nought that can oppoſe ; 

No ſtops can hinder, and no /erzs can ftay, 
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The cloſeſt Pores will yield an open way : 

And hence it flies with ſuch a mighty force ; 

And hence, {o great the ſtrength, fo quick the courſe, 
Belides, all Heizbrs by Nature downward go ; 

But when that Mozzon is increalt by blow, 

The Sw:iftneff and the Force mult needs increaſe, 

And break whatever dares reliſt, with eaſe. 

. Laſtly, ſince they fo large a Space do run, 

Their Swifeneſi mult increaſe in tumbling down 

For Motiows ſtill encreafing run their race, 

And all by odd proportions mend their pace ; 

Qy all the Seeds dire& their violent courſe, 

And ſtrike one pare with their united force : 

Or elie, as thro the 4ir they {wittly rove, 

Meet pares which ſtrike, and make them ſwifter move. 
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why Thim- And when the Pores receive the ſubtle hire, 


ger melts 
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The force flies thro, the thing remains entire 
But when it ſtrikes the Subſtance, then the Maſs 
Is broaken ; thus it melts rang Go'd, and Braſs : 
Becauſe its parts are thin, and ( wiſtly flie, 

And enter in, and ſoon diſſolve the Tye. 


Why Thin- Now Spring and Autumn Frequent Thunder: near, 


acer fre- 


They ſhake the riſing and the dying Year : 


: 
; eat "ing For Winter yields not Heat enough, the Wind 


Aut. 


Flies Cold : In Summer, Clouds are too refin d. 
But in theſe middle Quarters all concur, 

All caufts þ joyn to make the Thunder roar: 

Becauſe theſe Seaſons Hear and Cold engage, 
Both mecefary Things for Thunders rage ; 

That parts may diſagree, and raiſe a War, 

And Eires, and rapid Whils diſturb the Air. 

For firſt, the Spring within it's bounds doth hold 
The coming Heat, and the retiring Cold, 


And there crore theſe two pars thus oppoſe | 
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When joyn'd, and mixt, muſt frive, and fiercely fpht. 


Bur then io 4utiazn Summer's flames retreat, 
And coming Winter fghts the flying Heat. 
Thcſe are the troubled Seaſons of the Year, 


| The timesthat Elements go forth to War : 


What wonder then, if frequent Thunder flieg, ; 
If frequent ſtorms diſturb che lower Skies ? 


| Since fighting all in doubeful wars engage ; 


Here Heat, and Flames, there Cold, and Haters rage, 
And Hence we know the nature of the Flame, 
And how it works, and whence the fury came, 
But not by reading Thuſcan Books inquire 
The Gods deſign by this Celeſtial fre z 
Objerve the moving flame, and thence preſage 
The K#ndneſi of the Gods, or coming Rape ; 
Or it the Clouds in lucky Quarters (well, 
And Thunder breaks, or with {ad Omen fell. A 
And hence we know, how its quick force doth pals 
Thro clefeft Stones, and melt, or break the Maſs ; 
What drives ſwift Lightning on, what makes it flow. 
And all the harm Celeſtial flames can do. 
For if theſe Bolts were thrown by Gods above, 
Or if they were the proper: Arms of Fore, 
Why do the daring Wicked ſill provoke, 
Why till /iz on ſecure from Thunder's ſtroke * 
Why are not ſuch ſhot thro, and plac't on high, 
As ſad Examples of Impiety, 
That men may fin no more, no more defie ? 
And why doth heedlefi Lightnsng blaſt the Good, 
And break his bones, or cruddle all his blood ? 
Why good and pus men theſe Bolts endure, 
And Villains live, and fee their fall ſecure? 
Why do they throw them o're a deſere Plain, 
Why thro the empty Foods, and toy! in vain ? 
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What? is'e to try their frexngth, or is't in play 

The Wantons ſport, and throw Zove's Bolts away ? 

Oc why the ſenſleſs Rocks they idely wound, 

Why blunt their Fathers Bolts again? the ground 2 
Why doth he ſoffer this ; why nor prepare, 

And keep his uſeful Arms tor times of War 2 

Leſt ſo me Gigantick Impious Rebels riſe, 

And unprovided He ſhould lofe the Skies. 

Why, when the Heaven is clear, no Thunder flies ? 
What, when thics heavy Clouds, fpread ore the Skies 
Doth he deſcend to take the ſurer aim 

At nearer diſtance then, and dare the flame 2 

Why ſtrike the Floods 2 what mean ſuch Boles as theſe ? 
Whar, is't to check the Fury of the Seas ? 

Poor weak delign ! The zroubled Waters roar, 

And vext by Wharling Flames they rage the more : 
Beſide : Thi Fove is willing Men ſhould fly | 
Theſe Bol:s, or not : If willing tell me why 6 
The Thunder is too ſabtle for our Eye : | 
It not, why doth he ſhow the ehreatning light, | 
And why oreſpread the Heavens wich Conds, and | 
And make a noiſe, and give us time for flight ? WD. 
Beſide: How can theſe Flames art once be thrown 
To different parrs ? Or is it never done ? 6 
Doth ove at once throw but a ſingle one 2 

Fond Fancy ! For as Rain, (o Lightning flies 

To many parts at once, and breaks the Skies : 

Befides, why doth he bear the Temples down, 
Thoſe of his felow Gods, and of his owy, - 6 
Why doth He hurt and break the Sacred Stone ? 

\Why break the curious Statue, ſpoyl the Grace, 

And wound with fiery Bolts the Sacred face ? 

Why doth he ſeldom ftrike the humble Plain ? 


Burt blunts his fires on HiYs and Rocks in vain? , 
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And hence *tis known how fiery Hhirl-winds riſe, Fiery 


How they deſcend, and cut the threammumg Skies ; _— 
For often dark and heavy Clouds encreale, 

And P:lar-like deſcend and reach the Sea, 

Whilſt all around the troubled O& an raves, 

Fierce Winds ſtill blow, and raiſe the b9/ing Waves : 

And all the Ships in reach of danger toft, 

Are whirl'd with rapid turns, and wrack'e and loſt : 

This happens when the :umbling Hinds that lay 

Confin'd in Clouds, 20 weak to torce away, 

Did drive it down, for then by ſlow degrees } 

As if ſome Hand, or Arm above did preſs, © 

The Pilar Clouds deſcend, and reach the Seas: 

When this divides, the ruſhing Winds engage 

The Flood, and make the Waters boy!, and rage : 

For then the Fhiriine Winds deicend, and bear 

The thick, tough, heavy Cloud thro all the Air : 

But when they reach the Sea, they break their bound, 

And mingle with the Waves, and P/hirling round 

With dreaful noiſe, the furious Billows riſe, 

And light the Waters with a mighty blaze. - {Air a0hirl 

Sometimes the whirling Wind might whak the Wina: 

And gathering parts of Clouds that wander there, : 
Might holow our it ſelf a watry frame, 

Alllike a Prefer, but without the flame, 

From theſe as Wombs, fierce Hhirl-winds take their 

And Impiouſly torment their Parent Earth : (birth, 

But fince at Land the Hills muſt ſtop their way, 

Theſe Storms are oftner ſeen at open Sea. 

Now Clouds combine, and fpread o're all the Sky, — 

Vhen little rugged parts aſcend on high, | 

Which may be twin'd, tho by a feeble tye, 
Theſe make mal Cloud:, which driven on by Wind 
To other like and h1ttle Clouds are joyn'd, 
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And theſe increaſe by more, at laſt they form 

"Thick heavy Clouds, and thence proceeds a Storm. 
And thus the /ofty Hils may ſeem to yield 

More Miſts and Vapour: than the humble field, 

Becauſe when thin and S::le Mifts ariſe | 

Not zhichned yet, and wander o're the Skies, & 

All roorefind, and ſubtle for our Eyes; 

The 7nd; do drive them to the Mountains head, 

And there the thin and arry Covering ſpread, 

Which thrckning round the Top, there fr{t appear, 

And ſeem to riſe from that, and fill their Air. 
Bur farther on, the Seas give vaſt ſupplies, 

From thoſe. the greateſt ſtores of Vapour: riſe 3 

For Cloaths grow wet expanded near the Shore, 

The drops ariſe, and ſtand in every Pore ; 

And therefore frem the deep ard ſpacious Floods 

Great ſtores of Miſs may riſe, and frame the Clouds, 
Beſides, the Earth, and Rivers, urg'd by heat, 

Do breath ſoft Msts, agd numerous Vapour: fwear, 

Which joyn, and make 2hick Clouds, and op the lights 

And ſtain the Glorious Skies with ſuddain night. 
Beſide, the vigorous Rays with conſtant blows 

Still beat them on the back, and preſs them cloſe; 
Beſide, external Matter gives ſupplies, 

And ſeeds of Clouds, which ſpread ore all the Skies 

For I have prov'd the Maſi immenſe, the Space 

Is infinite, and knows no loweſt place ; 

And how the Atoms thro the Vacuum rove, 

How quick they meaſure Space, and how they move 3 

Slow time admires, and knows not what to cal 

The Motion, having no Account ſo ſmal. 

Well then, no wonder ſuddain Storms ſhou!d riſe, 

And haſty Night ſpread o're the lower Skies, 


Since from the Maſs ſtill vaſt ſupplies are hurld _ 
| : | Thr 
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Thro every. Pore, ani Paſſage of the World, 
Arid linger here, and Joyn 3 or break the Chain, 
| And flie thro the divited Skies again, EY 
| Now fing, my Muſe, how Rain is ſpread o're all, Rai, 
| How watry Clouds are joyn'd, and Showers fall; 
>. Firſt, with the Clouds moilt Streams of Vapours rife 
) From every Thing, and ſpread ore all the Skies, 
| And, as in Man, the Moiſture, Swear, and Blood, 
Grows with the Limbs. increaſing with the Cloud: - 
And oft as Winds do whirl them o're the Main, 
The Clouds, like H/ool, do dip themifclves in Rain, 
To ſhake their Fleeces o're the Earth again- 
The Rivers, Lakes, and Pools, when ftirr'd by Heat, 
Breath forth ſoft Miſts, and oumerous Vapovrs ſweat ; 
Theſe ri/e. and ſet in Clouds; and there combin'd, 
Or by the ambient Cold, or driving Wind, 
And then deſcend, becauſe the Hinds divide 5 
Or elſe the Clouds contraGt their znjur'd fide, 
Or elie the upper Clouds preſs thoſe below, 
And ſqueez the Water out, and make it flow; 

And when the Wind makes thin the watry Frame, 
Or Rays cut thro it with a vigorous Flame, 
The Rain breaks forth, the injur'd Cloud appears 
Like melted running Wax, and drops in Tears. Storms. 
But when the ind with higher Clouds agrees, 
And their united Force begins ro ſqueez, 
When Both do preſs the Cloud ſwoln big with Rain, 
Then Storms deſcend, and beat the humble Plain. 
Then conſtant Shotvers when watry Clouds thac lie 8 Quſlens 


One on another's back, receive ſupply _ 
From every quarter of the lower Sky : 
And when the thirty Earth hath drunk the Rain, 
And throws it up in Vapeurs back again. 
And when the adverſe Sun's bright Beauties ow, 
& C - And Rai%bow. 
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And ftrike 2kick, Clouds, they paint the gawdy Bow. 

And how the other Mereors riſe and fall, 

What ftamps the figur'd Snow, and moulds the Hail, 
And why the Water's Pride and Beauty's loſt, 
When rigorous Winter binds the Floods with Froſt, 
*T is calie to conceive if once we know 

The Nature of the Elements, or bow 

Their fighting Powers muſt work, or what they do, 

And next of Earthquakes. | 
Firſt then, you muſt ſuppoſe the Earth contains 
Some Seeds of Hinds, ſpread o're it's hollow Veins ; 
And there, as well as here, fierce Vapour reigns ; 
And many Lakes, and Pools, and ſpacious Caves, 
And ſecret Rivers there roll boyterous Waves ; 

For Natur?e*s Laws Command, and Reaſon 's prove 
The parts below reſemble thoſe above. 

Theſe things ſuppo#'d 5 when thoſe va# Caves below 
Shall fail, the Upper Earth muſt tremble too ; 

For Hils muſt fink, and from the mighty fall , 
Quick tremblings mult ariſe, and ſpread ore all : 
No wonder this, whilſt Carts go flowly on, 

Or ſwifter Coaches rattle o re the Stone, 

Altho the weizht's nor great, the Hoyſes feel, 

And ſhakg at every jumping of the Vhbee!. 

Or elſe from arched Caves great Stones may fall, 
And ſtrike the under- waves, and trouble all, 
Thoſe agitate, and fhake th' Encloſing Ball : 

For when the Liquour, as Experience proves, 
Is troubled, all the Veſfel ſhakes and moves. 

Beſides, when Winds below with mighty Force 
Againſt refiſting Caves direCt their Courle, 

The Earth that way inclines ; then fixt before 
Our Houſes nod, the higher nod the more 
The hanging Beams ſtart from the zorrering Wall, 


; 
; 
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We flie our Houſes, and we dread the fall. 

And yet ſome think the VVorld will ne'er decay, 

The ſcatter'd Seeds diflolv'd flie all away ; 

Tho theſe few fighting YVinds with eaſe diſplace | 
The heavy Earth, and turn the weighty Maſs. . 
For did theſe ftill ruſh on, no Force could ſtay 

| The coming rurn, all would ſoon decay : 

But fince they preſs but now and ehen, their Courſe 
Now here, now there, now flie with mighty Force, 

And then repell'd, return with weaker wings; 

6 The Earth oft threatens ruin, ſeldom brings, 
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Inclining only from it's uſual. Plain, 
Then turns, and ſettles in ic's Seat again : 
And therefore Houſes nod, and ſeem to fall, 
High, moſt ; low, leſs; the loweſt, leaft of all. 
But more ; . the Earth may ſhake, when ind begin 
(Or rais'd without in 4:r, or bred within, ) 
To rage thro hollow Caves, and whirling round | 
1 Endeavour ſtil|-to force the narrow Bound, c 
At laſt break thro, and leave a gaping wound. 
Thus Z#ge, ths Phanician Towns did fall, 
The greedy Earth gap'd wide, and ſwallow'd all ; 
Befides a thouſand Towns, a thouſand Iſtes, 
Whilſt cruel Eddies dimpled into ſmiles, 
| Have fall'n, all ſwallow'd by the greedy Main, 
' | And poor Inhabitants ſtrove for Life in vain. 
| But if the Vepoyr's cold, too weak the Wind 
To force a Way, if by ſtrong bounds confin'd, 
[t fpread o're all the ores the Earth contains, 
And brings a ſhivering Cold thro all the Veins; 
As when Fro# comes, it brings a trembling Chil, 
And makes our Members ſhake againſt our will ; 
Then Men begin to fear, and wiſely dread, 
And flie the Tewers that nod their threaming Head ; 
Cc 2 Oc 
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 Orelſe they think the Earth will fail, the Ground 
Will gape, and all ſink thro the mighty Found. 

Een thoſe, who think the World mult (till endure, 
Eternal {&1i1l, trom Fate and Age ſecure, 
Yer often wakened by the preſent Fear, 
Start all, and think the Diſſolution near ; 
They fear the Earth will {ink, the World will tall, 
And Ruin and Confuſion ſpread o're all. 

Now I muſt fing, my Muſe, why greedy Sea; 
Devour Ver ſtill, yer near increaſe: 
For it ſeems ſtrange, that Rivers ſtill ſhould flow, 
And run for numerous Years as much as now; 
And tho they daily bring a mughty Store, 
The ſpacious Ocean ſhould increaſe no more, 
But ſtill be bounded with the former Shore : 
And yet it is not ſtrange: for zbeſe, the Rain, 
And all the Moiſture that the Clouds contain, 
Scarce ſeem a Drop, compar'd ro Spacious Seas : 
No wonder then the waves do nere increaſe. 
| Beſides, the Sun draws much, the fiery Ray 
Deſcends and forces many parts away : 
Far Senſe aſſures, that when the buſie beams 
Preſs me;tned Cloths, the Vapours riſe in ſtreams ; 
Therefore from Spacious Seas the Rays muſt bear 
More watry parts, and ſcatter thro the Air; 
But now, tho here and there few parts ariſe, ) 
Yet a vaſt fpaciow Maſs of Water flies c 
From the whole Sea, and {preads ore all the Skies. 
" Beſides, the Winds take ſome, with wanton play 
They dip their A/3ngs, and bear ſome parts away : 
This Senſe declares; for often after Rain 
In one ſhort Night, if 7Find: ſweep o're the Plain, 
The Dirt grows hard, the Ways are dry'd agaio. ; 


| Peſides, as Winds drive on the low- hiog Clouds, þ 
An 
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| And make them skim the Surface of the Floods, 


' Direfted by the angry Dezties 
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They take ſome drops away; and thefe compoſe, we 
And fall to Earth in Hail, in Rgin, and Snowms. 
And fince the Earth is rare, and full of Pores, Buntaies. 
And Faves ſtill beat againſt the Neighbouring Shores, 
As Rivers run from Earth, and fill the Main, 
So ſome thro ſecres Pores return again : i: Fo 
Theſe loſe their Salt, and thro ſmall Chamnels ſpread, 
They joyn where e're the Foruntain ſhews her head; 
Hence Streams ariſe, and fair Meanders play, 
And thro the Valies cut their 1:quid way. 

Now next, why na burns, and why the Flame Why Az 
Breaks forth in #/hirls, and whence the Fury came : 
For ſure *cis fond to think theſe Flames ariſe 


To waſt fair Sic5h, and burn, and ſpoyl 

The Farmer's Hopes and Fruits of all his Toy/ ; 

Whilſt all the Neighbouring Nations ſtood amaz'd, 

Oppreſt wich anxiow Fear, and wildly gaz'd : 

The Heaven al ſpread with Flames they flock'd to view, 

And wonder'd what 'twas Nature meant to Go. 

Well, look about thee then on every fide, 

Conſider, that the #hole's immenſ]y wide ; 

Then view the arched Skies, and ſee how /mal, 

And mean a Portion of the ſpacious All, : 

How lizzle Man, compar'd to Earth's valt Ball; 

This done, you'll find your Fears and Cares decreaſe, 

Your Fealouſies, and Admiration ceale. 

For who admires to ſee a Patient ſweat, 

Or hear him groan, when ſcorche by Fever's Heat, 

Or when the Foor, or Eye is vext with Pains, 

Or any hot Diſeaſe ſpreads o're the Veins ? 

And this, becauſe there lie va# ftores of Seed 

In Heaven, and Earth, all fit, all apt to breed Moe 
uc 


Such ſtrange and wexing Pains: or elſe increaſe 
The noxious Flame, and feed the ſtrong Diſcaſe : 
So you may think the Maff ſends great ſupplies, 
And ſtorcs of Seed thro all our Earth and Shes, 
Sufficient to raiſe Storms, and ſhake the Frame, 
Raiſe /Etna's Fires, and cover Shzes with Flame; 
For That appears, when Se=ds of Flame combine, 
As Rain, and Clouds, when drops of /7ater joyn. 
Ay, bur the Fire's zoo ſtrong, the | [inc too great. 
A vain Obje&:on this, and F:zicy 5 cheat ; 
Thus he that views a River, Mar, or Tree, 
Or elſe what ever 'tis He chance co fee, 
Streight thinks them great, becauſe perhaps he knows 
No larger Streams, no greater Things than thoſe ; 
Yet theſe, and all the ſpacious Skies controle, 
Are ſmall, and nothing to the mighty Whole. 

Now why the Flames break forth : : 


breaks ur. Firſt then, this Z:na's Cave's a mighty one, 


A ſpaciows Hollow, and all arch'd with Stone : 
This ſwells with H/:nds, which whirl, and tumble there: 
( For Wind is nothing el{e but troubled Air, ) 
When Theſe by whirling round: the arched Frame 
Grow hot, and from the Flines ſtrikes ſparks of Flame, 
Then proud and furious too, and rifing higher, 
Break forth at top, in Smoak and Sparks of Fire : 
By the ſame Force &'en weighty Mountains riſe, 
And whirling Rocks cut thro the wounded Skies. 
But more ;, this hollogp fiery Mountain's (ide 
The Sea ftill waſves with impetuous Tide, 
And pailing thro the Pores, the Flame retires, 
The preſſing Waters drive the yielding Fires, 


And force them out; theſe raiſe large Clouds of Sand, 


And ſcatter Stones, and Aſhes o're the Land. 
Ard thus my Muſe a ſtvre of Cauſes brings, 
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For here, as in a Thouſand other things, 
Tho by one fingle Cauſe th? Efe& is done, 
Yet {ince *tis hid, a thonſand mult be ſhown, © 
That we might ſurely hit that /mgl/e one. Y 
As when a Carcaſs we at diſtance view, 
We all the various means of Death muſt ſhew, © 
That in the zumber we may ſpeak the true: 
For whether he was kill'd by ſtrong” Diſeaſe, 
Or Cold, or Sword, tho 'twas by one of theſe, 
We cannot tel}, and thus it muſt be done >| 
In other things; a chouſand Reafons ſhown, © 
When Senſe determines not our Choice to one, 

In Summer Nile o'reflows, his Streams do drown 


The fruitful Egype's Fields, and by alone : I 
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B: cauſe the Mouth of rhat mide River lies | Nas E 


Oppos'd to North; for when the Ereſia's rife 
From heavy Northen Cloud*, and fiercely blow 
Againſt the Streams, thoſe flop, and riſe, and flow : 
For Northern Winds blow full againſt the Streams, 
Their Spring i is South, it boyls with Mid-day Beams, 
Then cuts it's way thro Sun-burnt Negroes Land, 
And hiſles paſfing o're the fiery Sand. 
Or elſe the troubled Sea, that rolls to South, 
Brings heaps of Sand, und choaks the River's Mouth : 
Theie ſtop the headlong Floods, they ſtrive in vain >] 
To force a way, but wearied turn Again, - 
And break their Banks, and flow o're all the Plain. 

Or elſe Rain makes ir (well, the Ezefta's bear 
The Northern Vapours thro the Southern Air, | 
There thickned round the Hills the Rain _—_ | 
Or elſe the Sun melts Ethiopian Snows, c 
Theſe ſwell the River, and the Water flows. 


Next of Averns ſing, and whence the Name, Of Avernd. 


And whense the Rage, and bwrzful Nature came. 


the over: 
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So call'd becauſe the Birds that cut the Sky, 
If o're thoſe Places they do chance to fly, 


By noxious Streams oppreſt, fall down, and die: 
Death meets them in the Air, and ſtrikes them dead : 
They fall with hanging Wing, and bended head ; 


And ſtrike the pos/now Lake, or deadly Field : 
Such Vapours boyling Springs near Cuma yield. 
In Athens, where Minerva's Temple ſtands, 
There never Crow, or boading Raven flies, 
No, tho the Far, and Oily Sacrifice 
Doth tempt his Smell, and call his willing Eyes - 
Not that he fears Mzneroa's vain Pretence ! 
Oc banifht from her Train for an Offence 
No, *ris the noxious Vapour drives him thence. 
A place (as Stories tell) in Syr:a lies, 


Which if a Horſe goes ore, he groans, and dies; 


As if by ſudden ftroak, and violent blaw, - 
He fell a Sacrifice to Gods below : 

Yet theie EffeRs agree with Nature's Laws, 
And ſtrict Obſervers, may diſcern the Caſe : 
Leſt you ſhould fancy theſe the Gares of Hell, 
That there the Smurty Gods, and Manes dwg); 
And thro theſe places draw the wandring Souls, 
As Deer ſuck Serpents from their lurking holes : 
Bat that's abſurd, irrational, and vain, 

Come, underſtand the Cayſe, for ÞIl explain. 


Firſt ; Seeds do lie (as I have prov'd before) 


In Earth, of every ſhape a mighty ſtore ; 

Some Vital parts to Men, prolong their Breath ; 
Some apt to breed Diſcaſe, and haſten Death : 
To other Animals ſome parts are good, 


Same hurt, ſome kill, and ſome give wholſome Food; 


And all theſe different Efe8s ariſe, 
From different Motteny Figure, Shape , and Size. 
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A thouſand hurtful parts thro Eers deſcend, | 
A thouſand paſs the Noſtril3, atid offend , 
A thouſand hurt the Touch, a numerous ſtore 
- Diturb the Eyz, the Taft 2 thouſand more; 
Belides, on Man a thouſand Atoms wait; 
And burtful all, and carry haſty Fate. 
Thus ofren under Trees ſupinely laid, | 
Whilſt Men enjoy the Pleaſure of the Shade, 
{| Whilſt thoſe their loving Branches ſeem to ſpread 
: To ſcreen the Sun, they noxious Arams ſhed, 
From which quick Pazns artſe, and ſeize the Head. 
: Near Helicon, and round the Learned Hill 


Grow Trees, whoſe Bloſſoms with their Odawr kill 
And all theſe hurtful things from Earth ariſe, 
Becauſe the Parent Earth's valt Wombs compriſe 
Thoſe different Stores and Kinds of Poxs nou Secd,; 
Which fitly joyn'd theſe hurtful Natures breed, 

The Snuff of Candles, (this is often knows) 
Offends the 'Noſe with ſtench, and makes us ſwoon. 
Beſides, a thouſand other Things that ſerze C 


- — 


The Soul within, they make their way with eaſe, 
And ſhake the Vital Powers with ſtrong Diſeaſe. | 
So when the Beth's full, go fit, and Ray, | | 
And wanton in hot Baths, ftreight flies away - 
Thy Life, thy Strength, and all thy Powers decay. 
From Char-coal, deadly ſmells the Brains engage, 
If draughts of Water not prevent rheir Rape. 

To thoſe whom Fevers burn, the piercing ſmell 
Of vigorous Wine is grievous, Death, and Hell. 
Belides, obſerve whar parts the Earth contains, 
And how much poys'nous Sulphur fills her Veins : 
; Belides, whilſt Men purſue the hidden ſtore, 
| And dig in Mines of Gold, or Silver Ore, 
What burtful Damps, _ _— Vapours riſe? 
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The wretched Miner o'er the Metal dies, 
What noxious parts from Golden Mines exhale? 
How foon they ſeize, and make the Miners pale ? 


Book VT 


With what quick Force they kill the wreiched Slaves ? 


How foon they bury them in precious Graves ? 
Well then, theſe noxious parts muſt ofren rear, 
And ſcatter Poyſon thro the Upper Atr. 

Thus hureful Parts from the Avernt riſe, 
And with ſtrong Poyons hill the Lower Skies ; 
And Theſe, 8s Birds cut thro the Liquid way, 
Seize them, and then ſome Parts of Life decay ; 
Thus they amaz'd on the Averni fall, 
And there the' Poyſons work, and ruin all. 
For firſt they make them giddy, then their wing 
Grows weak, they fall into the Poyſon's Spring, 
There die, there leave their Soul in deep deſpair, 
Becauſe the Pey/on's fierce, and ftronger there : 
Or ejſe the conſtant riſmg Sereams dilplace 
The Neighbouring Air, and leave an empty ſpace : 
Where when the Birds are come with nimble Force, 
And ſtill endeavour to purſue their Courſe, 
Deceiv'd, they fall, they clap their Wings in vair ; 
For no reſiſting Airy Parts ſuſtain 
Their weight doth force them on the poys now Plain : 
And whilſt they helpleſs in the Vacuwn lie, 
Breath out their Soul thro every Pore, and die. 

In Summer Springs are cold, tor Earth contains . 
Some Seeds of Heat within her hollow Veins 
But when the Heats increaſe, and Vigorom Ray 
Doth-cut a paſſage thro, they flie away ; 
Thus as the Summer comes, and Rays begin 
To cleave the Earth, the Streams grow cold within: 
But Cold contradts the Pores to lefler ſpace, 
And binds the Seeds of Heat with ſtrict embrace ; 


; 
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And thoſe ſqueez'd from the Pores, with nimble wings 
Paſs into lower Webs, and warm the Springs. . 

Near Ammon's Shrine, as Fame hath loudly told, 
A Spring runs hot by Night, by Day "cis cold ; 4 —_— 
This Men admire, and chink, when Night hath fpread | Ammon's. 
Her blackeſt Curtains o'er our ſleepy Head, Temple, 


The Sun below doth caſt his vigorous Beams, 
And pierces thro the Earth, and warms che Streams. 


I Abſurd and vain! For lince the furious Ray, i 
I When roll'd above, it makes our warme# Day, 


And beats the open ſurface of the Sea, 

Can raile bur little warmih; . when roll'd below 

How pierce the Earth, and Leat in paſſing thro ? 

Since Senſe aflures, that when the Rays do bear, j 
1 


$ Our Houſes: yield us a. ſecure retreat, 
{ We lye within, and fcorn the Summer's Hear. 


Then what's the Cauſe ? *T'is this 3 a fpungy Ground; 
And fu'd with fiery Seeds, lies all around; | 
This when cold Nights contra@, the Seeds of Fire 
Squeez'd our, flie off, and to the Spring retire, 

And make it hor; bur when the vigorous Ray 

Peeps forth, and opens them an eaſie Way, | 


To Earth again, and take their former Seat ; 
And thus by D.y it loſes all it's Heat, 

B:{ides, the ater grows more rare by Day, 
It's part divided by the piercing Ray, 

So loſe their Fire : as when the Beams ariſe - 


They leave the cold embrace, and' ſoon recreat = - | 


} 


And warm the frozen Streams with ſoftning kiſs, 
They melt in the Embrace, and loſe their Ice. | 
And ſome Cold Springs light Flax held o'er the 
Streams, 
The Flax rakes Fire, and ſcatters feeble Beams; 


A Torch ts kindled too, the Flames appear, 
d 2 And 
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And riod ar every /ittle Breath of Air ; 

Becauſe the Water Seeds of Heart contains, 
And miny tife from Earth's capacious Veins; 
And cut the Body of the Sereams, and flow, 
T'oo weak td warm the waves in paſſing thro: 
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Beſide, their own quick Force will make them move, 


And paſs the y:elding Waves, and Jjoyn above: 

As little Srreams that cut their ſecret way, 

And riſe up feet ith* Bottom of the Sea, 

Beat off the $2/z, and the refiſting Flood 

To thirſty Sailors prove a mighty good : 

Juſt ſo theſe Seeds of Fire might riſe, and flow, 

And cut the yirldmy Waves, and paſſing thro 

Streight ſtrike, and kindle oily Torch, or Tow : 

Becauſe theſe parts are of convenient F rame, 

Hold Seeds of Fire, and fi: to raiſe a Flame : 
Ths take a Torch but larrh dead, and ſtrive 

To light the Snuff again, and make it live, 

It kindles long before it comes to rouch ; . 

And ſure Experience ſhews a thouſand ſuch, 


Which light at 4;fance, ere they reach the Flame: 


And thus this Fnatarn aCts, the Canſe the ſame. 
Now ſing, 'my Myſe, for *cis a weighty Cauſe ; 
Explain the Magnee, why it ſtrongly draws ; 
And brings rough Iron to it's fond embrace : 
This Men admire, for they bave often feen 
Small Rings of Iron, Six, or Eight, or Ten, 
Compoſe a ſubtle Chain, no ye between : 
But held by this, rhey ſeem to hang in Air, 
One to anocher ſticks, and wantons there ; 
So great the Loadftone's force, fo ſtrong to 'bear. 
| In orderto the Cauſe, mult firſt be prov'd 
A Thouſand Things, a Thouſand Doubts remov'd, 
And long DeduRtons made ; do ou prepare ' 
A ftrict obſerving Mind, and | iſtr Ry Ear. 
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Firſt then, from Objefs ſeen thin Farms ariſe, 
In conſtant ſubtle'Streams, and ſtrike our Eyes: 
Thus Odeurs fly from Gums, a gentle Breez 
From Rzvers flows, and fron the Nep bbouring Seas 
Sharp Salts ariſe, and fret the Shores around. 
Thus all the Air is filfd with murmuring Sound, 
And whilſt we walk the S:rand, and pleas'd to view 


"The wanton Waves, or ſqueeze, and mingle Rye, 


Or Salts, or bitter Ta# our Tongues ſurprize; >! 
So certain tis that ſubtle parts ariſe : +a 
From all, and wander in the lower Skies : c 
And neve: ceaſe to flew, becauſe the Ear : 
And Eye and Noſe, ſtill ſmelt, and ſee, and hear. 

Next I'{l repeat what I have prov before, 
No Compound's perfe& ſolid, free from Pore : 
For tho 'tis uſeful to dire&t our Eye 
Thro all the feerers of Philoſophy, | 
To prove that S9lid Seeds can never joyn } 
Unleſs ſore empry ſpace is left between | 
Yet't hath ic's proper Force in this Defign: 
Then firſt, in Caves the ſubtle Moiſture creeps 
Thro hardeſt Recks, and every Marble weeps: 
And ſweat from every labouring Member flows, 
And ſtubborn kair o er all the Body grows : 
And Nature drives our Food with curious Art 
Thro all the Limbs, encreaſing every part; 
Strong Flames divide the rigid Gold, and Braſs, 
And to a /iquid ſubſtance break the Maſs : 
Thro Silver, Heat, and Cold; and each diſdains 
And ſcorns a Prifon, tho in precious Chains: 
This Sexfe aſſures; into a well-clos'd Room - 
Tae parts of Odoars, Sounds, and Heat wyll come, 
Aad often, as our (ickly Sonldiers feel, 


Well 
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Well then, 'tis cer:ain, as I prov'd before, . 
No Compounds perfe# Solid, free from Pore: 

Beſides, 

The Parts that rife from things, not all alike, 
Nor equally agree to what they ftrike ; 
For firſt, the Beauteous Sun with vigorous Ray 
Melts is. and Ice, and Wax, and hardens Clay ; 
Thus Leather ſhrinks in Fire, but Gold and Braſs 
Difſhive, Flames (often all the rigid Maſs: | 
Thus 7/ ater ſtrengthens Sreel grown weak by Hear, 
But gently ſoften Shins, and boyling Meat : 
Leaves of wild Olives yield a ſweet Repaſt 
To Goats, to Mana rough and bitter Taft + 
'Thus Pigs fly ſweeteſt Odours, rhoie that pleaſe 
And tick/e Man, offend and poyſon theſe ; 
Yet they will rowl in Dung, 1n Filth delight, 


Tho ſqueamiſh Man can {carce endure the fight : 


Beſides, we muſt remember, 
Since Things Compos'd do numerous Pores compriſe, 
Thoſe muſt have different Shape, and different Size : 
In Arimals are various O-g4ns found, 

And each the proper Obj:&s gently wound ; 
Oae Ta#, another Smel, another Sound ;, _ 
Some things thro Szones or Silver, Gold or Braſs, 
Some move thro Hood alone, and others G'aſs : 
And thoſe that paſs the ſame, nor always flow 
With <qual eaſe, and cut their paſſage thro, 
And this depends on the Varieties 
And Difference of Pores in ſhape and ſize, 
Which Things of different Texture ſtill comprize : 
Theſe things thus prov'd,come now [ll {ing the Cauſe 
Explain the Megnet, ſhew thee why it draws, 
Aud brings rough Iron to it's fond embrace: 

Fiſt ; Frem the Magner numerous parts ariſe, 


And 
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And ſwiftly .move, the Srone gives valt ſupplies ; 
Which ſpringing ſtill in conſtane Streams diſplace 
' The Neighbouring Air, and make an Empty ſpace ; 
So when the Steel comes there, ſome parts begin 
To leap on thro the Void, and enter in : 


7 


But ſince they're ewin'd, the formoſt parts muſt bring B 


The latter on, and ſo move all the Ring : 
For parts of Sreel are very ftricly joyn'd, 
Scarce any Compounds are fo cloſely twin'd. 

| No wonder then that when the foremo# ſtrove, 
The other parts ſhould ſtir, and all ſhould move; 
Which till they do, they {tl preſs farther on, 
Until they reach and joyn the willing Stone : 
The S:zeel will move to ſeek the Stone's embrace, 
Or up, or down, or unto any place, 
Which way ſoever lies the Empey Space z 
Not that the heavy Steel by Nature flics, 
But Blows without will force, and make it riſe : 
Becauſe the Air before the Szeel is rare, 
And emptier than it was, and weaker far 3 


And therefore all the Air that lies behind, 
7 Grown ſtrong, and gathering like a ſub:le Wind, 
Muſt force it on ; for {till the Ambient Air, 


Endeavours, ftill contends to drive it near, 

But then alone can move it, when the ſpace 

Is free, and fit to take the coming Mats : 

This hills the Pores , and then with ſubtle Gales 
Drives on the Szee!, as Winds great Ships, and Sails, 
Beſides all Compounds hold ſome parts of Air, 

For every Compound is by Nature rare ; 

This lurking Air, no doubr, with nimble wing, 
And conſtant turns (till whirls, and beats the Ring : 
Bur once determin'd forward, keeps the Courſe 

4 It firſt receiv'd, and that way bends it's force : 
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But more than this, coy Szee! will ſometimes move 

And flie the ſtriving Stone, and ceaſe to love. 

And thus Steel Filings I have often known, | 
In little Brazen Pots held o're the Stone, * 
Will firive, and leap, as eager to be gone; 
Becauſe the little Brazen parts that rear, 

Fill all the Stee/'s ſmall Pores, and fz:cte there ; 
And fo the other rifing S:reams that come 
From Magnets, find no way, no open room, 

And therefore ftrike ; thus flying thr the Bra/ 
They rudely bear, and drive away the Maſs, : 
Which otherwiſe they'd take to their embrace. 

| Beſides, no wonder Thy alone ſhould feel 

The Loadftone's Power, and That move only Steel ; 
For ſome their weight tecures, as Gold, and ſome 

Their Pores, they give the Streams #00 large a room, 
And fo they find an eafie paſſage thro, 

And thus the Subſtance ne're endures the blow. 
But Stee! when brazes parts fill every Pore, 

And ſettle there, when it can take no more ; 
Then 'tis prepar'd to take the ſubtle ſhove 
'The Loadftone's Streams can give, and fir to move. 


A thouſand things beſide, but One to One, 
Agree: Thus Lime will faſten only Szone. 

Thus Glew hard Boards, and we may often view 
The /6/:d Table break before the Glee ; 

Thus pure and Fountain-ſtreams will mix with Fine, 

But Oyl and heavy P3tch refuſe to joyn: 

The Purples Blood gives Wool ſodeep a flain 
*T hat we can never waſh it out again, £ 
No, pour on all the Sea, 'tis all in vain : 

Soulder ignobly weds the Golden Maſs 
ToSilver, proper Soulder Lead to Braſs : 


Nor is there Friendſhip 'twixt theſe two alone, c 


Beſides 


VI. 
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Befides theſe mention'd, there's a Thouſand more, 
But ſtay, whar'need of ſuch a numerous ſtore 2 
Why ſhould 1 waft my time, and erouble thee ? 
Take all in ſhore : "Thoſe Things whoſe parts agree, 
Whoſe Seeds oppos'd to Pores ſecurely lies | 
The Union there is ſtrong, and firms the Tie # 
Others by Rings and Hooks are joyn'd in one, 
This way combine the loving Steel and Stone. 
What drives a Peſtilente, ſwoln big with Fate, 
To waſt, and lay a Nation deſolate. 
| Fveprov'd, thatnumerous veal parts do fall 
The 4ir, ſo likewiſe numerous thoſe that kill + . 
Theſe Poyſ6vnzs (whether from the threatning Skies 


Now next I'll fing, what Cauſes Plepues create; —_ 
J 


Like Clouds they fall, or from the Earth ariſe, 


When ſhe's grown purrid by the Rains, or ſweats 

Such noxious Vapors preſt by ſcorching heats) 

Infe the lower Air, and hence proteed 

All raging Plagues, theſe all Diſeaſes breed. 

A Traveller, for every Place he ſees, 

Or hazards, or endyres a new Diſcaſe, 

Becaule the Air or Warer diſagrees. : 

How different is the Air of th' Britiſh Ifle 

From that which plays upon the wandring Nile? 

What different Ait doth Poriew Snows embrace, 

From that which fans the Sun-barnt Indians tace ? 
Beſides, Mens Shape or Colour diſagrees, 

And every Nation hath its own Diſeaſe: 

The Lepers only are to Egype known, 

Thoſe Hhetches drink of Nilus ſtreamalone : 

Athens, the Muſes Seat; and chiet. delight, 

Oftends the 'Feer, Achaia hurrs the ſighs : 


, And thus in every Land a new Diſcaſe, 


New Pains on all the o+ber members ſeize, 


Ee And * 


And different Air is ſtill the Cauſe of theſe, 
Thus often when one Countrey's Air is blown 
Into another, and forſakes it's own ; 


Tt fpoyls the wholeſome Air where e're it goes, 


And makes all like ie elf uohir for Us : 

Thence Plague: ariſe, and theſe deſcend and paſs 
Into our Fountains, tender Corn, or Graſs, 

Or other food, or hang within the Air 

Held up by fatal wings, and threaten there ; 

So whilft we think to /ive, and draw our breath, 
Tboſe parts muſt enter in, and following Death : 
Thus Plagues do often ſeize the labouring Ox, 
And rgging Rot deſtroy our tender Flocks. 

And thus the Thing's the ſame, if Winds do bear 
From o:her Countries an unuſual Air, 

And fit to raiſe a Plague, and Fever here, 

Or it we zravel all, /and ſuck it there. 


The Plague A Plague thus rais'd laid learned Athens waſt, 


, of Athens. Throevery Street, thro all the Town it paſt ; 


Blaſting both Man and Bea# with poys'nous Wind, 


Death fled before, and Ruin ſtalks behind. 
From &2ypt's burning Sands the Fever came, 
More hor than thoſe that rais'd the deadly flame ; 
The Wind that bore the Fate went ſlowly on, 
And as it went was heard to figh and groan. 
At laſt the raging Plague did 4thens ſeize, 
The Plague, and Death attending the Diſeaſe : 
Then Men did die by heaps, by heaps did fall, 
And the whole Ciry made one Funeral. 

Firſt, fierce unuſual beats did {c'ze rhe Head, 
The glowing Eyes with Blood:-ſhot beams lookt red, 
Like blazing Stars approaching Fate foreſhow'd ; 


The Mouth and Jaws were fill'd with clotted Blood, 
The Throat with Ulcers, the Tongue could ſpeak no _ e, 
| fan's 
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But overflow'd and drown'd in purrid gore, 


Grew uſeleſs, rough, and ſcarce could make a Moan, 


And ſcarce erjoy'd the wretched power to groan. 


Nexr thro. the Faws the Plague did reach the Bregft, 


And there the Hearr, the Seat of Life, pallet ; 
Then Life began to fail, ſtrange Rinks did come 
From every putrid Breaſt, as trom a Tomb; - /:\ 
A fad preſage that Death prepar'd the Room 
The Body weak, the Mind did ſadly wait, 

And fear'd, but could not flie approaching Fate : 
To theſe tierce pains were joyn'd continual Care, 
And fad complamings, groans, and deep deſpatrr ; 
Tormenting, vexing Sobs, and deadly Sighs, 
Which rais'd Conuwlfions, broke rhe vital Ties 
Of Mind and Limbs, and fo the Patient dies. - 


/ 


” 


; 


Yer rouch the Limbs, the warmth appear'd not gews 


It ſeem'd bur little more'than narural heat ; 

The Body red with Ulcers, ſwoln with pain, 

As when the * Sacred fire ſpreads o're the Veins; 
But all within was fire, fierce flames did burn, 

No Cloths could be endur'd, no Garments 'worn ; 
But all (5 if rhe Plague, thar f1'd their Blood, 
Deltroy'd all Vertue, Modeſty, and Good,) 


Lay Naked, wiſhing till for cooling Air, 


Or ran to Springs, and hop'd to find it there : 
And ſome leapt into Welb, in vain; the Heat 
Or ſtill zncreaſt, or ſtill remain'd as yreits 
In vaio they drank, for when the Water came 
To th' burning Breaſt, it hiſs d before the flame z 
And thro each mouth did i{treams of Vapours riſe, 
Like Clouds, and darkned all che ambiente Skies ; 
The pains continual, and the Body dead, 
And ſenſlefs all, bales the Soul was fled ; 
Phyſicians came, and ſaw, and ſhook their Head: 
Ee 2 
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No Sleep, the pain'd and wearied Mans delight ; {2TH 
The fiery Eyes, like Stars, wak'd al the n:gbe, An 
'*" Beſides, a thouſand Symproms more did wait, Th 
And told fad news of coming hefty Fate: _ Fer 
Diftrated Mind, and fad and furious Eyes, Tt 
Short breazb, or conſtant, deep and hollow /; fight; Th 
And buzzing Ears, and much and frothy ſwear Tt 
Spread o're the Neck; and Spizzle thin with heat, Tt 
Bur ſalt and yellpw, and the Jaws being rough, An 
Could hardly be thrown up with violent Covgh : Dil 
[The Nerves contracted, ſtrength in Hands did tail, Nc 
And Cold crept from the Feee and ſpread o're all : Ne 
And when Death eame at laſt,” it chang'd the Noſe, \ Ne 
And made ir ſparp, and preſt the Neſtrils cloſe; | Te 

, Hollow the Temptes, forc'd the Eye- Balls in, , Fo 
And child, and bardned all, and ftretcht the Skin. Ar 
" They lay not Jong, but ſoon did Life reſign, | E\ 
The Warning was but ſhort, Eight days, or Nine. An 
If any livid, and ſcap'd the fare! day, | 
And if their Loofneſt purg 'd the Plague away, c Ex 
Or Ulcers drain'd,” yet they would ſoon decay ; Pa 
Their weakneſs kill 'd them; or their Poyſor'd blood, 7 Nt 
And Rirength,' with horrid pains thro Noſtrils flow'd. Ne 
Bur thoſe that felt no Flux, the ſtrong Diſeaſe Tl 
Did oft deſcend and wretched Members ſeize ; 
And there it rag'd with cruel pains and ſrmare, W 
T'oo weak to kill the Whole, it took a Part: On 
Some loſt their Eyes, and ſome prolong'd their breath Ar 
By loſs of Hand, ſo ſtrong the fear of Death, | Sei 
The Minds of ſotne did dar k Oblivion blor, Ti 
And they their Aion, and themſelves forgot. Or 
"And tho the ſcatter'd Bodies naked lay, | Str 
Yet Beaſts refus'd, the Birds fled all away, c Ne 
And us'd their I; ings to ſhun their calie Prey, A 
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| They fled the #ench ; whom Tyrant hunger preſt, 
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And forc'd to taſt, he prov'd a wretched Gueſt, 
The price was Life, it was a cot Fealt. 

Few Birds appear'd, no wing could ſerve for flight ; 
The Bea#ts ſcarce dar'd to truſt themſelves to Nighe ; 
The Plague walkt thro the Woods, int every Den 
They lay and figh'd, and groan'd, and <'d like Men. 
The faithful Dogs did lie in every Street,” 

And dy'd at their expiring Maſters feer, 

Diſorder'd Funerals were hurried on, | 
No decent Mourners, and no friendly groan : © 
Neglefing others Fates all wept their Own. 


' No common Remedy did Health impart 


To all, Phyſich, was grown 4 Private Art : | 
For that which gave to One freſh vigour, eaſe, 
And health, and ſtrength, and conquer'd the diſeaſe, 
E'en the ſame thing, with equal Art apply*d. 
Another took, and by the Phyſick dy'd. 
All the Infe&ed lay in deep deſpair, 
ExpeCting coming Death with conftant fear 
Pale Ghoſts did walk before their Eyes, and fright, ' 
No dawning Hopes broke thro their diſmal Night, 
No thoughts of Help. This was a grievous lll, 
This ſharpn'd. the Plague's rage ; theſe fears did kill 
Belides, the fierce Infeion quickly ſpread, 
W hen one poor Wretch was faln, to otbers fled ; 
One hil'd, the Murderer did caſt hn Eye | 7 
Around, and if he ſaw a Witneſs by - 
Serz*d him for fear of a Diſcovery. 
Thoſe /rerches too, that greedy to live on, 


j 


_ Or fled, or left Iyfefed friends alone, 


Streight felt their puniſhment, and quickly found 
No flight cauld ſave, no place ſecure from wound, 


A ſtrong Iife&ion all their walk attends, 
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They fal as much neglefied as their Friends ; 
Lake rotten Sheep they die in wretched ſtate, 

And none to pzzy, or to mourn their Fate. 
Thoſe whom their Friends complaints, and pircous crits 
Did force to come, and (ee their miſeries, 
Receiv'd the fatal and infe&eis breath, 
1 innocent Miurderer He that gave 'em Death. 
'This kind of Death was beſt ; fo Men did chooſe 
(A wretched choice) this way their Life to' loſe ! 
Sathe- rais'd their Friends a Pile, that Office done, 
Return'd, and griev'd, and then prepar'd their own : 
A treble miſchief thi, and no Relief, 
Not one but ſuffer'd Death, Diſeaſe, or Grief. 
* The Sheperd midft his flocks reſign'd his breath, 
Fl infeted Plowman burnr, and ſtarv'd to Death ; 
By Plagae and Famine both the. Deed was done, 
The Plowman was too Ftrong to yield to One. 
Here dying Parents on their Children caft, 
There Children on their Parents breath'd their laſt. 
Th infe&ted Plowman from the Country came, 
He came, and brought with him additional flame. 
Men flockt from every part, all places fill'd ; 
Where th' Croud was great, by heaps the Sickneſs kilkd. 
Some in the.Szreets, ſome near the Fountains lay, 
Which quench'd their flame, but waſhr their Souls away: 
And ſome 1n publick; halt alive, balt dead, 
With filthy Coverings o're their Members ſpread, 
Did lie and rot ; the Skin, the poor Remains 
Of all the Fleſp, the ſtarting Bones contains, © 
All cover'd o're with Ulcers, vext with Pains. 

Death now had fall'd the Temples of the Gods, 
The Prie#s themſelves, no Beaits no Altar loads, 
| Now no Religion, now no Gods were fear'd, 
Greater than All the Preſent Plague appear'd : $7 
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All Laws of Burial loft, and all confus'd, 
No ſolemn Rites, no decent Order us'd ; 
Bur as the Stare of Things would then permit, 
ſes Men burnt their Friends, nor look on Juſt, and fit :* 
And Want and Poerty did oft ingage 
A thouſand Ads of Violence, and Rape. 
Some _(O imperiow Want |) a Carcaſe ſpoyl, 
And burn their Friend upon another's Pile 3 
And then would ſtrive, and fight, and ſtill defend, 
And often rather die, than leave their Friend ; 
The Orher loſt his Pile by prous Theft, 
A poor pofleffion; All that Fate had lefr. 
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NOTES 
WON 
The Firit Book, 


E need not look far for a reaſon for the 
Invocation , the Practice of the Pers is 
obvious, and the Wantonhteſs of the 

Epicuredns is as notorious. Epicuris is obſerved by 
Diomſius, Biſhop of Alexandria, to fill his Book with 
Oaths and Adjurations : *  Opres 5 4 op ruTptss Ky» 
elss 7ols £178 BiE ao ſyeige » ouvus Th FVEws 
fact Ale, 2 rm Ale OG opuay Tus Wſurzayopras, x 
Teis 8s Nankgorr, megs Tws wav. He inſerts many 
Oaths and Adjurations in his Books, ſwearin? often 
and adjuring hu Readers by Jupiter and all the Gods: 
And we may hnd Lucretis too ſometimes of this 
humour : Bur I rather beljeve, that like a Poez, and 
according ro the Principles of his Philcſophy, he 
applics himſelf ro Venus, that is, the common natu« 
ral appetite ro Procreation ; which nevertheleſs he 
treats as a Goddeſs, and vives her all her Titles, as 
if really he expected ſome affiftance ; yet even here 
he ſhews his Spight to Religion, and ſcatters. bitter 
reflections on the then Faſhionable Devotion. And 
had he fſtopt here, had he not propos'd Principles 


p— 00" SITY —_— . td. - PLY 2 OR 


# Euſcb, Prep. bb. 74 cap. x7. - 
(4) © of 


NOTES. 
drawn from the Happineſs of the Deity, 


of Irrehgion dra 
which therefore muſt be univerſal, and againſt all 
Religion under whatſoever denomination ; he might 
have been read with much Profir, and Satisfaction, 
as an excellent Satrit againſt che Heathen Worſhip, 


for he ſeverely ſcourges the Mad Zeal of Men- 
facrificers: and tho perchance he hath not pro- 
p3s'd a true Inſtance in Tphigenia, yet Hiſtories, both 
Sacred and Profane, of tormer and preſent Apes, 
give us too many ſad Relations of ſuch Crueliics, 
Bur ſince he openly declares that the Delign of his 
Writing is to free Mezn from the Fears of that Hea- 
venly Tyrant, Providence, "and induce perfc& Sere- 
nity, that boaſted *Amzggfia of Epicurus, and in 
purſuit of this, endeavou:s to maintain the great 
Diate of his Maſter, Nikhil beatum, niſi quod quie* 
team ; Nothing is happy but what is ſupinely idle 
and ar caſe; I ſhall examine his vain Pretenſtons, 
and in order to it preſent you with a Summary of 
the Epicurean Religion. 

It any Man conſiders the Inconſiſtences that are 
in the Epicurean Notion-of a Deitz, how the Artri- 
butes difagree, and how the very Being thwarts all 
their other Philolopby, he will eafily agree with 
Tuly, and admic his Ceniure to be true, Verbs po- 
nunt, Re tollunt Decs: In Words they afferc, but in 
Efte&t they deny a GOD: which is ſeconded by 
Dionyſius in Euſebinus, * &M\d! Tem wiv TegJumney Gn 
a47% Ty Eotexress Savariy nmamTIngy; "Afuraicg 
ws wn exoin T89* imp nv, "AND dyas, tevd; ave 
Ts dyuma wy 19 Teegrwaz AO iCoyexn 
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NOTES. 


ouds. "Th evident that after Socrates was put ta 
death, being afraid of the Athenians, chat he might 
nt ſeem what really be was, an Atheiſt ; he faſhioned 
ſome empty ſhadows of fantaſtical De nities' But fince 
Antiquity hath but three Atheiſts on record, why 
ſhould we increaſe the Catalogue? He therefore 
afferts a Divine Nature, and proves it from the 
common conſent of Mankind ; which doth not a- 
riſe from any Innate Idea's, as Gafſendus phraſes it, 

thoſe being altogether ſtrangers to his Hyporbefis : 

for every Jdea is a Mode of Thinkzng, and no Thought 
can ariſe , according ro the Epicurean Principles, 
but from a previous Image; and therefore Lucretius 
makes the Caule of this General Conf#nt to be the con- 
ſtant deflus of Divine [mages, (a) which ſtrike the 
Mind: And Ateicus the Platom# (b) aflerts it to 
be the common Do&trin of the Garden, Ts 657i- 
ove drrejpoles Toy Rwy Tels werngoy —_— d.34- 
Soy TexTias Helis, That the. good Emanations 
from the Gods bring great Advantages to thoſe that re* 
ceive them : To this Demacritus his Prayer, azawy 
eorwy WET ev, That he might receive good Images, 
and (c) Cicero agrees, and I hope Gafſendus his bare 
denial cannot ſtand in competition wich all theſe. 
This Divine Nature 1s brancht out into many, his 
Gods are' numerous, and even exceed the Catalogue 
of Apolodorus ; and this he gathers from that ioyoula, 
which muſt be in the Univerſe, $i enim mortalium 
tanta multitudo, immortalium non minor, & fi que in- 
terimant, tem que conſervent, Infoita, Their Sub- 


WA ——— — 


pI ———— _ 


(2) Plutarch de Placitis Phil, bb. 1. cap. 7. (b) Euſebins prep. 
Ib. 25. © De Nat. Deorum bib: 1. ſefF, 107. 


(a2) ſtance 


NOTE S. 
tance is not immaterial ; and Veleius reprehends 
Plato for his dawwuany, as inconliftent- with Senſe, 
Prudence and Pleaſure, and yet he cannot allow -it 
to be a Coalition of Atoms, for thar would deſtroy 
their neceffity of Being, and infer Diſcerprbility; but 
they have guafi corpus, and quaſi Janguixem, a Fancy 
perchance receiv'd from Homer, | 


Oy 5» 81 Tv To", © myze” a; 29m Giver 5 
Torsx' dyaiporss © x, Advani ygnior ). 


They drink no Wine, they eat no common Food, 
And therefore nam'd Immortal, void of Blood. 


They are of the Figure of a Man, That ſeeming 


the moſt beautiful, and the only receptacle of Rea- . | 


ſon, without which the Gods cannot be vertuous, 
nor happy : Their Knowledge nfinite, and bound- 
leſs; for FVeleins in Tuly, to confure Pythagoras, 
| boldly enquires Cur quidguam ignoraret Animus He- 
ming, fi efſet Dew? Eahe and quiet is their Lite ; 
and therefore unconcerned with the affairs of the 
World ; for being full of themſelves, why ſhould 
they look on others, or trouble their Minds with 
the conſideration of leſs Perfetion, when they can 
expect no advantage nor addition to their Happi- 
neſs: yet theſe Glorious Beings are to be reverenced 
for the excellency of their Nature. Our Piety and 
Relrgion muſt .be Heroical, not forced by Fear, or 
raiſed by Hope : Intereſt muſt not bribe, nor Ter» 
ror aftright us to our Duty ; but our Devotion 
muſt be free, and ynbyafled by che ſallicitations- af 
the One, or the impulſe of the Other. Theſe, in 

| Fe ſhort, 
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NOTES: 


ſhort, are Epicurus his Deities, and this is the Sum 
of bis Religion: A ſufficient Inftance, that Men 
may dream when they are awake, and that abſurd 
Fancies are not only the conſequents of Sleep. Let 
vs look on the Favourers of theſe Opinions, and what 
gre they but exaCt Images of Timon's Philoſophers? 


"Aydewrrai xevens dinou?} FuTAgOr de Kos. 
Men, Caks of vain Opinion full, 


For, as Tl long ago obſerved, *tis their uſual Cu* 
ſtom to avoid Difficulties by propobng Abſurditiess 
that the /e/s may not be diſcerned, whilft all Mens 
Eyes are on the greater. For firſt, not to require 
an Explication of their unintelligible quaſi corpus, 
and quaſi ſangus, it is very ealie to, be prov'd, and 
a diret Conſequence from their eftabliſhed Prin- 
ciples, that the Matter of the Deities is perfe&ly like 
that of our Bodies, and fo diſcerpible; nor can 
they find any ſecure retreat for their Gods, beyond 
the reach and power of troubleſome Atoms, which 
ſcattering every where muſt diſturb their eaſe, de- 
ſtroy their quier; and threaten a diflolution. | For 
lince the Images that flow from them, move the 
Mind, which they aflert Matersa!, thoſe muſt be 
Body, Tangere enim & rangs ſme corpere nulla pote#t 
res, And lince 'tis the Nature of Body to reſiſt, the 
greater and heavier the Atoms are, the ſtronger and 
the more forcible will be the ſtroak on the Divine 
Subſtance ; and conſequently in rhis diflolution of 
Worlds, in theſe mad whirls of Matter , unleſs 
they remove them beyond the infinite Space, their - 
Deities muſt be endangered : for they are not = 
£ 


NOTES. 
feft Solids, and above the power and force of Im- 
pulſe, ſuch combinations being unfit for Senſe, or 
Animal Motion. And thus the Epicureans muſt ne- 
ceffarily fall into that abſurdity, for which Velleius 
laſhes Anaximander, Nativos eſſe Deos, C3 longis in» 
tervally orientes © occidentes. But fince they offer 
as a reaſon, that Immarteriali:y is inconſiſtent with 
Senſe and Prudence, I ſhall conſider thar in it's pro- 
per place; and now examine how Omniſciency can 
agree with their Gods.” Lucretins in bis Fifth Book 


asks the queſtion, How the Gods could have thoſe 


Ideas of Man, Sun, Moon and Stars, before they, were 
form'd? From whence tis eaſily concluded, that 
they imagine the Dzivinei|Perception ariſes from the 


fame Cauſes that Man's doth, viz. from fome ſubtile | 


Images that flow fromthe ſurfaces of Things, and 
enter at the Sen/es. Now it had been an attempt 
worthy the ſoftring Wir of our Poer, to have de- 
ſcribed the paſſages of theſe Images; how they 
reach the Happy Seats entire, how theſe light Airy 
things are undiſturbed by the, rapid whiris of Mat- 
ter, and how at laſt they ſhould all conveniently 
curn round, and-enter at the Eyes of the Deity. For 
3f ours can aſcend: thither, why not the Forms of 
theſe things, that lie ſcatter'd through the inhaite 
Worlds reach us? No, their Gods muſt be as 
ſenſleſs, as they are careleſs; no intruding Images 
muſt difturb their thoughts, or turn them from the 
contemplation of their Happy Selves; no doubt their 
Eaſe will ſcarce agree with fuch troubleſome agita- 
tions, and like the ſoft Sybarate, ſhould the Image 
of a Man digging incroach upon them, they muſt 
rtly undergo a jny446. 


NOTES. 


As for the Figure they pleaſe to allow them, we 
muſt needs acknowledge it. a wonderful chance, that 
Man (for that's the moſt proper Opinion ) ſhould 
{ much reſemble the Divine Nature; but I had 
rather believe all the 4dulteries in the Poets, than that 
Man was made after the Image of the Dezsey with- 
out his Dire&jom, Belides, what need of all theſe 
Members ? Why mult they have Eyes, unleſs they 
have a Looking: laſs in their Hands? Why Mouth, 
and Teeth, which will never be imployed 2 and why 
doth not that fancied iovvoulz in the Univerſe, re» 
quire Immortal Men, and Immortal Bealts ? for that 
would make the Equability more perfect, Theſe 


| are abſurdities fit for the Credulity of an Epicurean, 


beyond imagination had not theſe Men abetted 
them, and made good to the utmoſt that ſevere Re- 
flection of Tully, Nihil et tam abſurdum quod non als- 
qus e Philoſophi aſJerat. 

Now I come to conſider, whether Provzdence 1s 
inconſiſtent with the happineſs of the Dezey. 


#. 3.4 at. 
For whatſovere's Divine, mult live in peace. 


And here the Epicureans are preſt with the Con- 
ſent of Mankind, there being no Nation but hath 
ſome ſhadow of Pery, which muſt be founded on the 
Belief of Providence, "That being the Baſis of all Na- 
tural Religion, The Stoicks took the Notion of their 
Ilywvud)O- vorgs x, nvgdIus, their Intelligent and 
Biery Spirit, trem the excellent order and difpoſition 
of the Univerſe. The NF; Mind of Anaxagoras is 


| ſufficiently known. Nor was Ariſtotle an Enemy 


ro 


NOTE Ss. 
to Providence, tho, as *rwas generally thought, and 
as Atticus the Platoniff words it, weyet EnAnvis c7- 
ous + Mioy a Nord he Khgps wiew meryedget Tit 
Ts 218 Nornyos©, confining Providence within the Moor! s 
Orb, he leaves nothing below to hy direQion, and com- 
pares him to Epicurus; 7 x; Hagiger Toys nu; n 7% 
x5ous 7 IJdo0 Seton », wnderbay Tegs aun 
xotywriay amAimiiys For 'th the ſame thing to us to 
have no Deity at all, as to have ſuch a one with whom we 
can have no Communicatim. And Athenagoras delivers 
it as the Dodtrin of the Peripatum &eTegvinre myms 
ever romliew TE Legrs ; That Providence takes care of 
nothing below the Skie: And Origen, 6 faarloy Em- 
xves is F Tegvorey aorkwy AgoTiars. Ariſtotle's 
Opinions concerning Providence were ſomewhat leſs im- 
pious than thoſe of Epicurus : Bur Authority will pre- 
vail little with a proud Epicurean, whoſe Talent it 
is to ſcoff ar all beſide his own Se, and underva- 
lue every Man that is not delighted with the weeds 
of his Garden. 

And here ir muſt be obſerved, That as Epicurus 
circumſcribed the Deity wich the Finite Figure of 
a Man: fo he meaſured all his Aftions by the ſame 
Model, and thought an intermedling with the At- 
fairs of the World, would bring. cares, trouble and 
diſtraction ; becauſe he ſometimes obſerv*d a ne- 
ceflary Connexion betwixt rheſe two, in thoſe little 
intervals of Buſineſs that diſturbed his Eafe and 
quiet. A fond Opinion, directly contrary to the 
Conſent of the World, his ewn Principles and Pra- 
Qice, For what trouble can it be ſor that Beiog, 


whom a bare Intuition (for he grants him Omniſcy 


ent ) acquain's with all the /promgs and wheels of 
| N& 
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NOTES 


Nature ; who petfeatly knows the frarhe, ind with 
z nod can dire& and rule the Automatori : For Self- 
{aan neceſſarily infers Omiriporence. For what 
tan determine the mode of Exiſtence in that Being. 
what confine irs Power, what cireumſcribe ir; fince 
it depends on nothing bur it ſelf ? And ſince the 
Deiry is the moſt excellent of Beings; how can it 
want that Amiable Attribute Benevolents ® Will 
not an Epieureart corimend it in the Malter of the 
Garden? Will he not be prodigal in his Prailes, and 
call the Archenian a God for his Philoſophy, ail 
make his numerous Books (Lgertius- calls him #ty- 
wy 27mt]oy) an argument for his *ATSwvig ? 
And are all rhefe commendatioris beſtowed on him; 
becauſe he made himſelf unhappy 2 Or muſt the 
Deity be deprived of that perfe&tion, which is ſo 
lovely in Man, and which all defire he ſhould en- 
joy ; becauſe when dangers preſs; they ſeek for fe- 
lief to Heavenz and paſſionately , expect deſcending 
ſuccotar ? Wri. h ſufficiently declares that the be- 
lief of the Providence, is as Univerſal, as that of the 
bappineſi of the Deity, and founded on the fame 
reaſon ; for, 'as Tully argues, fac imagines efſe quibus 
pulſentur animi, ſpecies qiedam._ duntaxat objicitur, num 
etiam cur beata fit ? cur eterna * And conſequently; 
the /ame Reaſon dictatirg that Providence is an At- 
eribure, requires as ſtrong an aſſent; as when it des 
clares Happineſi to be one, {ince neither can be in- 
ferred from the bare impulſe of rhe Images. Fot 
ſuppoſe the ftroke conſtant, yet what is This (as 
Lucretius would have it) to Eternity * And why may 
not any thing we thick upon; be eſteemed immoral 
on the ſame account ? Suppoſe the Impulſe continual, 
yet what conexior between thar and Happineſs ? So 
(b) that 


10 


NOTES. 
that the Epicurean's Argument recoils againſt him- 
ſelf, and he is fqiled at his own Weapons. 

And now who can imagine ſuch abſurd Princi- 
ples proper to lead any rational Enquirer to Sereni- 


t12 Will it be a comfort to a good man to tell him' 


as (a) Ariſtophanes (peaks, «y?} Zivos & Au 
Bamnte, inflead of Jupiter « VWhirl-wind'rules, when 
*is bis greateſt intereſt that there ſhould be a mer- 
citul Diſpoſer who takes notice of, and will re- 
ward his Piery. Ir. will be an admirable ſecurity 
no doubt for his honeſty, to affure his malicious ene- 
ies," that nothing is to be feared but their own 


diſcovery : And unleſs their Dreams prove trea- 


cherous, or their Minds rave, they are ſecure in 
their villanics, and may be wicked as often as they 
can fortunately be ſo ; gs often as Occaſion invites, 
or Intereſt perſwades. When Common-wealths 


may ' be preſerved by breaking the very Band of 


Society, 73 owidioun F matreia;, as (b) Pob- 
bius calls Religion? when Treaſons may be ſtifled 
by taking off from SubjeRs all obligations, but 
their own weekneſi, to Duty ; and when a Demo- 
cles can fit quietly under his hanging Sword ; then 
thedenial of Providence, then the belief of a World 
made, and upheld by chance, will be a remedy a- 
gainſt all Cares, and a neceflary cauſe of that defired 
"AmagzZia, ſerenity of Mind, 


p. 6. I. 25. 
Nothing was by the Gods of Nothing made. , 


For the confirmation of his abſurd opinions con- = 


—_— 


; ( a) Fa Nebulis, (b) HR. bb, 6, Cap. '54- 


by 


NOTES. 
cerning the Deity, he begins his Phzloſophy with the 
denial of Creation ; and here he is copious in his 
Arguments, but not one reaches his deſign : Far 
tho All things now riſe from proper Seeds, and 
grow by ju# degrees; tho they ſpring: only at cans - 
yenient Seaſons of the Year, yet how doth this e- 
vince that theſe Seeds were not the production of the 
Almighty Word ? But to confute his zmpious Opinuon, 
and demonſtrate that *tis smpoſible, Matter ſhould 
be /e!F exiſtent, that it cannot be {a) aStagi md 999, 
Sifter to the Deity, 28 the Platonifts imagine ; 'cis 
ſufficient to look abroad into the World, and ſee 
that Szones and Mud, are not Beings of Infauite Pere 
feftion : For whatſoever is avzug, as Scaliger calls 
the Deity, can have no bounds ſet ro his excellency. 
For what can hinder the utmoſt perfeRtion in that 
Being which depends anly on it ſelf 2 


. Þ. 12» 0. 29. 
A Void is Space intangible ——— 


The two Principles of Epicurus are Body, and 
Void ; that the former is Senſe ſuthcjiently declares ; 


and the latter is here evidently proved by two (for - 


the others are eaſily eluded) Arguments : The firſt 
is drawn from motion ; the ſecond, from the” par- 
tivg of two flat ſmooth Bodies, 

(b) Plutarch roundly tells us oi a3 ©dAtw, quexal 
Ts Wyre Tadwwy@ mn xwly imyvormy All 
the natural Philoſophers from Thales © Plaro deny'd 
s Vacuum. But (c) Laertius declares, that Diogenes 


F: ) Hierocles de Fato & Provid. ah Io. ' (b) De Placits Phir 
(b 2) Apol- 


NOTES. 
Apoloniates, who lived in the time of Xerxes pros 
nounced, T9 #3» &THegr. ' Void fpace #% infinite, 
' For the Antiquity of that Opinion | ſhall not be 
follicizous, tho the Reaſong are ſtrang, and obvious 
enough ro make it ancient ; for whar is more obvi- 
gus than motion? And how neceſſarily this infers 
a Vacuum, is very eaſily diſcovered. Motion is 
change of Place, which change is impoſfible in a 
Plenum; for whatever endeavours to' change its 
| place muſt thruſt out other Bodies ; and fo it the 
Full be infinite, the Protrulion muſt be fo; if 6- 
nite, the Endeavour is in vain ; and therefore all 
muſt be fixed 'in eternal reſt, and Archimedes bim- 
ſelf- with his Engine would not be able ro move the 
leaſt Particle of | Matter. (a) Cartes propoſes a fo- 
lution, much applauded by his admirers, but a lit- 
tle attention will find ir vain, and weak, and con- 
eraditory to his own ſettled Principles, For when 
any Body moves in a ftrait line, ic muſt give the 
Body char- lies before ir, the ſame determinatian 
with it felf ; and how this derermination ſhould 8l- 
ter, and the Motion prove 'circu/ar, neither Carter, 
Nor | his follawers, have condeſcended to - explain; 
But grant (tha the former reaſon hath proved ir 
impoſſble) rbat there may be ſuch an artendng 


Circle of Ambient Air, yet unleſs it be perfectly 


Mathematical, (a thing very hardly ſuppoſed.) each 
Particle will require another attending Circle, and fo 
not the. leaſt Fly ſtir her wing, unite the whole 
Unzverſe is troubled.  T'o this may be added, that 
*cis unconceiveable how the moſt ſalid Matter (for 
ſuch is his firſt Element) can fo ſoon alter its fi- 


—_— 


—_— cc 


| (s) in the ſeem Part of bis Principles. = 
x cuny 


NOTES. 


pure, or be fo caſily diflolved and fitted to the 
different ſpaces that lie between the lictle Glebules. . 
We fee Gold and Adamant refiſt che roughett ſtroke, 
tis Pains and. conſtant Labour chat muſt diflolve 
them ; haw then can we imagine this Element will 

ield ? But indeed Carres propoſes his Ambient at- 
tending Circle as the only way to ſolve the Pheno» 
menon of Motion in a Full, which he thought 
he had ſufficiently betore evinced : But his Argu- 
ments are weak and ſophiſtical. For in the firſt of 
his Meditgtions, he neyer takes notice of Impe=- 
werrability, in which the very Eſſence of Mar- 
ter conſiſts: and in the ſecond Part of his Princi- 
ples, he miſtakes the notion of a Fiid, and confounds 
Subſtance and Body : Take his own Words. Vacuum au- 
tem Philoſophico more ſumptum, h, & in quo nulla pla- 
ne fit ſubRantia dari non poſſe manifeſtum eſt ; ex eo 
quod extenſio Spatis non differt ab extenſione Corpors : 
Nam 'ctum ex eo ſolo quod Corpus fit extenſum in longum, 
latum, E& profundum, reHe concludamus illud efſe Sub- 
ftantiam, quia omnino repugnat ut nibils fit aliqua ex- 
tenſio: Idem etiam de Spatio, quod Vacuum ſupponitur, 
concludendim—eſt quod nempe cim in eo fit extenſio, 
meceſſario etiam in pſo fit ſubſtantia : For Void doth 
not exclude all Subſtance, but only Body; and Sub- 
flance and Body, are not convertible in the full la- 
tityde of an wiverſal Propofition. 

Secondly, *tis evident, that when two froth 


flat Bodies are ſeparated by a perpendicwar Force, the 


ambient Air cannot fill all the ſpace at orice, and 
therefore there muſt neceſſarily be a Void, and this (a) 


—_—_— —_—y tt. 
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(a) In the 3d of Ten Dialogues. 


Mr. 


NOTES. 


Mr. Hobs a great Plenift, freely confeſſeth would fol- 
low, if the Bodies were infinitely bard; but lince 
Nature knows no ſuch, any Bodies tho perſe&ly 
ſinooth, may be ſeparated by a force that overcomes 
their ſolidity, and yet no Vacuum enſue, A pretty 
Invention, but extreamly agreeable to the Phenc- 
-zron 4 for in the exhauſted Receiver, where there is 


no prop of Under-Air left to ſuſtain it, the lower 


Marble falls in by its 07 weight. Mr. Hobs adds ano- 
ther Argument, which is of no force againſt the 
 Vacuift, but overthrows his own Notion of a Mza- 
terial Deity: Theſe are the Words. He that created 
Natural Bodies, # not @ Fancy, but the moſt real Sub- 
Nance that #;, who being infinite, there can be no place 
empty where he #, nor full where he # not. 

Now the other reaſons of Lucretius are inſuffics- 
ent ; For that drawn from the different weight of Bo- 
dies, would infer imamenſs vacuities in the Air, which 
is two thouſand Mes. (a) lighter than Gold; and 
chat from Rarefation, and Condenſation, is not co» 
gent, tho 'tis the moſt rational opinion, and more 
agreeable to the mind of Ar;/torle, than that which 
is commonly propoſed as his. (b) IIvzydy wv x; 
TW Ts woers ovysſws 6310 dA, uayoy 5 b, 
Nevtran dir amnAey. That # Denſe between whoſe 


parts there is a cloſer 5, That Rare between whoſe Par» 


tacles there u a looſer connexion. 


w— —_ - —— -_ — _— _— 


_ (a) Glifon. de ſubſtantia, c. 26: (b) In Categoria Qualitats 
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Pas. 12. Veal. 15. | 
"This all confifts of Body and of Space. 


This tho particularly deſigned againſt thoſe who 
take Accidents into the number of rea! Beings, yet 
hath a farther reach, and endeavours to overthrow 


I the belief of immaterial Subſtances 5 for an Epicure- 


a perception being nothing elſe ' but Imagination, as 
irifing fromthe ſtroke of a piece of Marter, he had 
no way left to geta notice of any ſuch Being, but by 
ſme deduQion from thoſe appearances, of which 
his Senſes had aſſured him ; thus from Motion he in- 
fers that there is Space ; and zhas being once ſettled, 
he proceeds to the Solidity of Aroms: Now tho the 
very fame method with leſs attention had forc'd him 
to acknowledge ſubſtances immaterial, and to-have 
made the Univerſe more compleat by another kind 
of Beings ; yet 'rwas hard to thwart the Genius of his 
Maſter, to ftart new fears that might diſturb his ſofc 
hours, and amaze himſelf with melancholy thoughts 
of a future State : and therefore to filence the Cla> 
mors of his Reaſon, (for he could not but ſee ſuch 
plain Conſequences) he ſecures Morion as a pro- 


J perty of Marter neceflarily reſulting from Weight, 


and this I take to be the Baſis of the Epicurean 


Atheiſm, which once removed, that Tower of Babel 


which now riſes ſo proudly as to brave Heaven, 
muſt be ruined and overthrown : For if Matter « ſuch 
ls deſticure of that power, the inference is-eafie that 
there muſt be ſome other Being to beſtow it ; this 
cannot be ſpace, and therefore another kind of Sub- 
ance is required; and hence follows all that train of 
Conſequences of which the Epicureans are ſo affraid : 
For he that firſt moves the Matter hath no reaſon to 
| ceale 


NOTES. 


ceaſe from his operation, and ſo muſt ſtill gover 


and dire& ir. And Providence is nothing elie but 
an orderly preſervation of that frame which ir firſt 
raiſed: And if there is ſuch a diretor, how eaſily ir 
follows that He would diſcover his pleaſure unto 
Man, and preſcribe rules how he may be Happy » 
And this makes a fair way for revealed Religion, 
and that neceflarily infers 2 future State : This me. 
thinks is a conſiderable advantage of Natural ' Phils- 
fophy, that it can proceed from ſuch ſenſible Things, 
and plainly ſhews us the 7 adggny 73 058, the in- 
viſible Things of God, in thete his viftible operations : 
now that weight isnot a Property of Aroms, will 
be afterward demonſtrated, and fo another fort of 
Beings proved againſt the Epicurean. 


Pag. 17. |. x. 
The Principles of Things no Force cati break. 


Sextw Empiricus declares, that Epicuru hated the 
Mathematicks,, and we may believe Lucretins follows 
his Maſter ; ſince in his Diſputes concerning the 
indiviſibilicy of Atoms, he propoſes the popular 
argument againſt the known and demonſtrated 
property of Duantity, infinire Diviſibility: For 3s 


long as Marhematicks can boaſt any certainty, that 


muſt be acknowledged to be ſuch. 
I ſhall not engage in this wmeceſſary Controverlie, 
(tho I believe thoſe common Arguments againſt m- 


finite Diviſibility are empty Sophiſms, and a little at- 


rention ( as whoe*re conſiders the method in which 
they are propoſed muſt obſerve) will find chem 
full of conzradi&ions, and founded on abſurdities :} 


for the indiwijibility of an Atom, proceeds not from 
| Nh 


NOTES. 


the /:tzlene/;, but the Solidity : for ſince the Atonis 
are of different figures, ſonie Triangular, fome Square, 
Ge. *T's ablurd ro imagine, that the Mind (by 

which only Atoms are perteived) cannot fancy a 
Diaconsl in the Square, or a Peipendicular ereted co 
the Baſis of the Triangle ; yer from this Mental fo 
the Phyſical Diviſibility of an Arom ( as Cartes pro» 
ceeds) is extreamly weak and dehcientz> That 
there are ſonie /olid Particles, Liicrerzus hath evi- 
dently proved : "Theſe Democritus called por: 
wiyhn, firſt Mapnitides, Epicurus *Ames, a Thy 
&AuToy owpomrra, Atoms from their indiſſoluble Soli- 
dity, bur as (a) Dionyſius obſerves . motmy J1e9p6- 
yidety Gooy 6 pev, Sao a; macs, x Hig Tem arerar- 
Firs, 65 AnuoxeT®,, x wiyieas diva: Tiva; amnues 
vmiAdCty : they ſo widely diſagreed that Epicurus 
made all his Atoms to be leaſts, and therefore inſenſible, 
but Democritus ſuppos' d ſome of his to be very great : 
Heraclides *Oyxxs. : but none of all h's reaſons prove 
them unchangeable. For it Selidity, 1. e. immediate 
Contat were a neceſſary cauſe of indsviſibilsty, it 
would follow, that nb piece of Matter could be 
divided, becauſe the parts that are to be ſeparated, 
enjoy an immediate Contd, and that Conta# mult be 
between Surfaces as large as Atoms, or, at leaſt, 
ſome of their fancied Pares. Beſides, let two hard 
Boazes perfefly ſmooth be Joyned together in a com» 


, mon Superficies, parallel to the Horizontal Plain, and 


certain Experience will affure us, that any force that 
is able to overcome the reſiftance of the ſupporting 


——_— _—— 
et 


(a) Euſebins Prep. kb. 14 cap. 7. 
(c) 
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NOTES. 


Air, will eafily divide them. His other Arguments 
are all wnconcluding : for ſuppoſe the Setds' not eter: 
nal, i. e. diviſible, "tis a ſtrange inference , There- 
fore Bemgs riſe from nothing ,  Gince any Boeay, and 
therefore one of theſe ſolid Particles, is not reduced 
ingo Nothing by divifion, but only into ſmaller parts : 
And the weakneſs of the reſt is fo obvious, that I ſhall 
not ſpend time id declaring it. 

The reſt of the fir# Book, contains a ſucceſful 
Diſpute. againſt Heraclitus , Anaxagoras, and others, 
and concludes with the immenfity of the 41, where 
tho he hath ſcatter'd many things, { as the Motion, 
and Yerght of Atoms, &©c.) which deſerve examinari- 
91, 1 ſhall not diſturb him in the midſt of his Triumphy, 
but only take notice that, p. 31.1. 18. he overthrows 


his own Opinion, concerning the Nature of the Dexy, - 


and makes it ſubje& to the fame difſo/ution with 0- 
ther Compounds 


ws 
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NOTEs 


UPON 
F he Second Book: 


Ps 37. 1. 2T. he alludes_to the (a) aapmay- 
Perouia, the Race of Torches, of the Athenians, 
where the Racers carricd a Lamp, and when they 
bad performed their Courſes delivered it to the 
next ; from whence AauazdiweS a is uſed to fig- 
nihe, to deliver ſucceſſively, and in order, Thus (b) 
Plato : Tevd'ymes uy kiretpvoyres mdides ng.98 my Aches 


| mT + Blov opadidorms ors US dey. Begetting 


and breeding Children, 4s it were delivering the Lamp -of 
Life. 


F1 h T; : 
All have their Motzons from their Seeds, ——= 


When {c) Democritus had given only two Pro- 
perties ro Atoms, Bulk, and Figure; Epicurus be» 
ſtowed a third, Weight : dydrywmn 3 ( no? ) ws aw 
pam xvi cas Ty T8 Gdges FAWN, STE © ximntnadles: 


—_—____ 
_— 


(a) Caſaubon. in Perſium, Sat. 6. (b) ib. 6. de Legions ; 
(c) Ply = ae pe Phileſophorum, % I, 


(e 2) 'Ty 


a, 


NOTES. 
Tis neceſſary that Bodies ſhould be mov'd by theiy Weight, 
otherwiſe they would not be movy'd at all: And belide 
this, he endowed his Atoms with other Motions, 
x7! arzgiſynoy , 5; x7 wml: of inclination, and 
of ſtroak,, which two, laſt, tho preſt with a rhouſand 
peculiar Difheulties , yer becauſe they depend on 
the other Motion x7! xvulu , downwards, which 
proceeds from the Weight, are likewiſe liable to all 
rhoſe exceptions that may be made apainſt vhar, 
Firſt then, that Height is not a property of Atoms, 
is evidently proved from the \difference of Weight in 
Bodies : For take a Cube of Gold, and hollow ir 
half thro, and weigh it againſt a /olid Cake of Hood 
of the fame dimenſion ; that Gold, tho 'ir hath loſt 
all it's Matter, and conſequently halt it's Fergbe by 
the hollow, is ewenty trmes heavier than the Wood : 
trom whence the Conſequence-is natural, and eafte. 
For if Weight were a property of Matter, it would 
be impoſſible that that hollow piece of Gold ſhould 
out-weigh the Hood, becauſe the Wood cannot con- 
tain a ten times greater vacuzty than that Hollow. 
And this Argument, it applied to the Air, more 
ftrongh concludes , ' becauſe that is lighter, eſpecially 
if we conſider that the Air is a Continuum, and not 
a Congeries 'of Particles, whirl'd about without any 
union, and connexion ;, for innumerable Experiments 
almoſt in all Fluids evince the contrary. I ſhall 
paſs by thoſe Dr. Glen bath propoſed, and con- 
rent my felt with oze concerning the Air, which 
may be deduced from the faithful 'T:ryals of the 
Honourable Boyle. The 38th of his Continuation of 
his Phyſico Mechanical Experiments , ſufficiently e- 
vinces, that the exhauſted Receiver is quite void of 
4 WEE oat all 


NOTES. 


all Particles of Air , which evidently proves (as 
little attention to the Experiment _ will diſcover) 
that there 1s Mazus Nexus, as Bacon calls it , in the 
Air, which cannot be but in a Continuum : The ſame 
may be proved in Water from Refra&ion ; for why 
are not the Rays diſturbed, if the Parts are in mo- 
ziou? when Experience tells vs, that a little ſtirring 
with the Finger troubles them. Not to mention, 
that this notion of Fluidity , tho embraced by the 
Plenifts, is inconliſtent with their Hypotheſis, an am- 
bient attending Circle being not to be found in Na- 
ture for each moving Particle, and -to paſs by the 
Difficulties that prels their Opizion, who tancy Ref to 
be the Cauſe of Continuity , ſince two ſmooth Bodies, 
whoſe Surfaces touch, and eternally re/#, will never 


make one Continuum ; my next Argument againſt 


the Eipcureans is drawn from their own Principles. 
For ſuppoſe Weight a property of Atoms, 'tis impoſſi- 
ble the World ſhould be framed according to their 
Hypotheſis, for how could the higher Arom deſcend, 
and rouch the lower, when the Motions of both were 
equal? Nor can that little declination, that »ivnors 
ww Tagiyxaay (which the Epicureans are ſo bold 
to aſlume, contrary to all /enſe and reaſon, and which 
(a) Plutarch declares as the great Charge apainſt 
Epicurns ws ayamoy Team. 2mn xo % Ts wh 
vy7 0, 4s aſſerting a new Motzon without a Cauſe) leſlen 
the Difficulty ; for, as Tuly argues, if all Azoms de- 
cline, then none of them will ever ſtick together, it 
only ſome, hoc efſet quaſt Provincias Atoms dare, que 
refte, que oblique ferantur. Bur grant there could be 


(a) De Anime Procreationg, ex Timas. 
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NOTES. 
a Combination, and grant that Combination (which 
is impoffible) ſhould top i: ſome parts of the Space, 
yet trom the very Natare of Weight, and Motion, it 
follows that the #/orld, according to their Hypotheſir, 
could not be made in that order we now perceive ir, 
For ſuppoſe this quiee Frame ; the Atoms that fall 
on it, as the Laws of Metin in folid Bodies require, 
muſt leap backward ; bur meeting with other deſcend- 
ing Atoms, their Re/ilizion is ſoon ſtopt, and to 
they mult deſcend again, and then ſtriking , return, 
bur not to ſo great a diſtance as before, becauſe 
the velocity of rhe deſcent was leſs : and fo the di- 
Rance till decreaſing , the | Atoms in a little time 
muſt reſt, and only a vaſt heap of Matter, cloſe, 
and moveleſs, muſt lie on that ſuppoſed quiet Framg 
as it's Baſis. 


Pp. 42. 4 18. 
Whence comes that Freedom, &c. 


Since the Epicureans acknowledge the Liberty of 
the Fil, we may take it as a Suppoſition already 
granted, and without any farther proof make uſe of 
it in our Diſputes againſt them : But becaule it is 
of great Conſequence , and is the Foundation of 
Seneca's and Plutarch's Diſcourſes, Cur Bonis male, 
& Malz bene, it deſerves ſome Confirmation. The 
Liberty of the Will is a power to chooſe, or refule 
any thing after that the Underſtanding hath confi- 
dered it, and propoſed it as good, or bad. This 1s 
that 7 ip july of Epifterw , and, as he calls it, 
$250 Btegr, ExmAymy, dmipeumodiey : free , not fab- 
je to Hindrance or Impediment,- and Adrian delivers 
it as his DoQtrine,  @ggaiptay 5d & Zevs vithnou 

| dy 


NOTES. 


Sirara : our Will not Jupiter himſelf can fetter : E- 
aicurus Calls it > ag nuas; and that ſuch a power 
belongs to every Man, is evident from the 

eneral Conſent of Mankind, for every Man finds 
uch a Power in himſelf, and thence proceeds this 
Agreement ; 'tis the Foundation of all Laws, of all 
Rewards and Puniſhments, For it would be very ri- 
diculous for a Prince to command a Srone nat to fall, 
or break it for doing ſo. Orzgen declares, agzns 
idy wiv dvenys 70 Gxtomey, dvinns dums x © Say © 
and Lucian ingeniouſly makes Softrarus baffle Mines, 
after he had granted, that all Men a&t according to 
the determination of Fate, ii *xg5@ immizs yerndern 
mi BexrTia , which ordains every Man's Aftions as 
ſoon as he s born , and the Compaſſionate Philoſopher, 
who would have all Offences forgiven, produceth this 
Argument: s > $x0/]4 &papriyey ama my 4vH 
xyrivaſuaopivoy, for none ſm willingly, but are forced. 
But more, this may receive a particular Confirma- 
tion from every Man's Experience : for lat him de- 
ſcend into himſelf, he will find as great Evidence 
for the Liberty of his Will, as for his Being, as Cartes 


| delivers; tho he is extreamly miſtaken, when he 


tells us in a Metaphyſical Extafie , A quocimgue fi- 
mus, © quantum ille fit potens, quantumos fal- 
lax, hanc nihbilominu in noby libertatem eſſe ex- 
perimur , ut ſemper ab i credends que non plane 
certa ſunt © explorata, poſſmus abſtinere , atque 
ita cavere,, ne unquam erremus: for what doth 
he in this, bur derermine the extent of that Power, 
of whoſe bounds he is altogeyþer ignorant ? and pla- 
ceth this Cogiration beyond his reach, whoſe power 
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NOTES. 
to deceive his infinite, and bis Will equal to his Ahi- 
lity. Bur let us all conſider our ufual Aftions, and 
we {hall find every one a Demonſtration. For let 
thouſand Men think on any thing, and propoſe it to 
my choice, I will embrace, or reject it according to 
their defire , which neceſſarily proves my Libery ; 
unleſs theſe Thouſand or perhaps the whole World, 
were determined to think on the fame rhink I was 
to at. For my part, if any one would take the Biz 
and Bridle of Fate, I ſhall notenvy him the honour : 
nor be very williag to blind my ſelf, to bave the con- 
venience of: a Guzde. 
inendation for Cato to be good, quia aliter efſe non potuit, 
and Lucan agree with him in his Sentence ; [ ſſiould 
rather be' treely ſo. 

This is oppoſed by thoſe who imagine the Soul 
material, and therefore all her Aqions neceſſary ; be- 
cauſe Matter once moved, will ſtill keep the fame 
Motion, and the ſame Determination which it received, 
which muſt needs deftroy all Liberty, ard evidently 
proves the Epicurean Hypotheſis to be inconliſteur 
with it. Others urge Preſcience, and think them- 
ſelves ſecure of ViEtory, whilſt the Deity is on their 
fide. 'The weakneſs of the former Opnion will here- 
after be diſcovered ; and Carzes hath ſaid enough to 
ſilence the latter Objeion : His difficultatibus nos ex- 
pediemus, fi recordemur mentem noſtram eſſe finitam , 
Dei autem potentiam, per quam non tantum omnia, que 
ſant, aut eſſe poſſunt, ab eterno preſcivit, ſed etiam, v0» 
luit, ac preordinavit eſſe infinitam, ideoque hanc quidem 
4 nobis ſatis attingi, at clare © diſtinfe percipiamus 
ipſam in Deo efſe ; non autem ſatis comprehendi, ut vi- 
deamus quo patto liberas hominum aftiones indetermima- 
tas relinquat ; libertatis autem ſatis comprehendi, ut vi- 
+ deamnt 


Let Veleins think i a Com- 


NOTES. 
deamus quo pafto liberas hominum aftiones indeterming- 
tas relinquat. Libertats autem, & indifferentie que 
in nobs eſt, nos ita conſcios eſſe ut nihil fit quod eviden- 
tus & perfeftinus comprebendamus. Abſurdum enim efſet, 
propterea quod non comprehendimus unam rem, quan 
ſeimus ex natura ſua nobu debere eſſe incomprehenſibilem, 
& alia dubitare quam intime comprehendimus, atque &- 


pud noſmet ipſos experimur. 


P. FO. Lt. 
Are infinite, 696. 


The reſt of this Book is ſpent to prove, that the 
Figures of Atoms are very various, that thoſe of each 
ſhape are infinite ; and this laſt is the greateſt abſur- 
diry imaginable. For infinite Atoms muſt fill all the 
ſpace that is ; For if there'is any place that can re- 
ceive another, there may be conceived an addition to 
the former Number, and therefore to ſay it was infinite 
is abſurd : And this proves, that the infpute Atoms of 
Epichrus can be nothing elſe but a vaſt heap of dull 
moveleſs Matter, coexrended witl. the inforite Space. 
And how then the World could be made, how 
theſe various alterations of Bodies, all which 
proceed from motion, *tis difficult ro' be conceived : 
and this likewiſe prefſeth the Hypotheſis of Cartes, 
and his indefinite .Matter, as a little application will 
diſcover. | 

His next delign is to free his Atoms from all ſenſi» 
ble Dualities, which he convincingly performs; _and 
isof late feconded by ſo many Experiments of the 
Hmourable Boyle, that *tis now paſt all doubt. Andert 
we can believe our Senſes, we muſt forſake Forms and 
Quaiities, and allow what FF formerly called ſuch, 
(d to 


—- 
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NOTES. 


to be only Phantaſms arifing from the ſtroke of ex- 
ternal Bodies on our Organs. There is no need 


to diſcourſe of his i»finite Worlds, or the decay of thy, 


thoſe Opinions depending on his abſurd fortuirous 
Concourſe and falling with it, only we may bid any 
Man that is fond of theſe, to look on the face of the 
Forld as it is painted in Hiſtories down from the 
Trojan Wars, (for I preſs not more ancient infalli- 
ble Records) about which time Society farſt began, 
and he will ſee it look as young Now as Then, and its 
Vigor ſtill as great. | 
Another fancy of his is this. Animals, thoſe things 
of Senſe, can ſpring from Senſleſs Seeds, and there is 
no need of any Superiour Principle to Matter, but a fit 
Combination of Atoms can Think, Will, or Remember ; 
and this is endeavoured to be proved, in order to his 
deſign in his Third Book, where he imploies all his 
Forces againſt the Immortality of the Soul, and there- 
fore ſhall be examin'd with ir. And after that [I ſhall 
take off his exceptions againſt Providence, diſcover 
the abſurdities that abound in his explication of the 
Beginning of the Yorld, the Origine of Man, and the 
Riſe of Societies. But ro examine his accounts of 
the particular Phenomena, would ſwell into a Vojume, 
And tho I have made pertinent Colle&tsons for it, it will 
be an unneceſſary Task, his abſurd Opinions being lo 
palpable, and eafie to be diſcovered, and the others 
being excellently confirm'd by the modern Philoſophers 
and agreeable to common Obſervation, 


(HF 


UPON 


The Third Book. 


Ucretius grants the Soul to be a Subſence,diftinCt 
from theſe vifible Members, and divides it into 
two Parts, the Soul, properly fo called, and the Mind, 
which is the governing and ruling Parr, and takes 
the Heart for its proper ſeat, whilſt the Soul is dit- 
fus'd over the whole Body : But theſe ewo are but one 
Nature, and united, becauſe the Mind can a on the 
Soul, and the Soul on the Mind; and therefore both 
are material, Tangere enim & tangs ſine corpore nulla 
poteſt res, and no Aion can be without Touch. This 
Subſtance of the Soul is a congeries, of round ſmooth 
Atoms, and confiſts of four Parts: Wind, Vaponr, 
Air, and a fourth a Nameleſs thing, which is the prin- 
ciple of Senſe. This Soul isnot equal to the Body, as 
Democritus imagined, but its parts are ſet at di- 
Rance, and when preft by any external Objects, 
meer, and jumble againſt one another, and ſo perceive. 
This is the deſcription of the Epicurean Soul, and 
the manner of its ating : And all the Arguments 
they | propoſe againſt its Immortality, endeavour 
likewiſe to evince it material, and that too from the 
mutual ating of the Soul and Body on one another. 
To examine each particular, I ſhall firſt grant it_ 
material, and then conſider the validity of that con- 


ſequence ; ſecondly prove it immarerial, and ſhow that 
| (d 2) an 


NOTE S. 


an immaterial Being can at on a material, and then 
diſcourſe on the validity of that Conſequence which 
infers it to be #mmortal,  becaule *tis Immaterial 

* And here I ſhall admir the diſtinction between 
Soul and Mind, taking one to be the principle of 
Life and the other of Senſe, but cannot allow them 
ro be one nature becauſe of their mutyal aCting, unlets 
the Body too on the ſame account be but one nature 
with the Soul, which Lucre:ius himſelf denies. This 
Mind is ſeated inthe Brain, a thouſand Experiments 
a{ſuring us, that when there happens any obſtruction 
in the Nerves, the Animal feels not tho you cut 
the part-that lies helow the Foppage, and yer the 
Teaſt prick above it, raiſes the uſual pains and convui- 
 ftons. Now ſuppoſe this Mind material, and conſider 
_ that it hath been already-proved, that Matzer is not 
ſelf exiſtent, and therefore depends on another Subſtance 
for its Being ; now I ſuppoſeany Man will grant, that 
'tis as eale to preſerve, as to make a thing ; for Pre- 
ſervation is only a continuing that Being, which is 
already given: And therefore tho the Soul were ma- 
zerial, yer the Conſequence 1s weak, And thus the 
Stoicks, tho they acknowledge nothing but Boay, 
TW 'J wu) neverny Ts % FS 3& 0/0) Aiyeoy 8% £v9; 


5 78 euga] © o TLNNYE au eVergecdut, FI 6Hnuk- 


vewmmvas Kevvs Ll taurlw, F Wiv Tg avsdulwy wes 
FT es mue dYZAY Thws al ab F 5 & ane 
vv Tegs moos mva; eos, And affirm the Soul to 
be generated and corruptible :, yet it ts not deſtroy d as ſoon 
as divided from the limbs, but remains ſome time in that 
fiate ;, the Soul of the vitious and ignorant ſome few years, 


but thoſe of the wiſe and good till the general Conflagration = 


of the Wirld. 
Secondly, that the Sould is immaterial, is evident 
| NALCT 14 "a 
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NOTE S, 


from its operations, for when any external object 

prefieth on the Organ, it can only move it : Now let 

this motion be inward, ariſing from the preſſure of 

the external Obje& ; or let it be an endeavour aue- 

yard, proceeding from the re/ijſtence of the Heart, as - 

Mr. Hobbs imagines; or elſe a lictle trembling of the 

minute parts, as the Epicureans deliver 5 yet what 1s 

ether of -theſe motions to Senſe ? For ſtrike any 

piece of Mazrer, there ariſeth preſently that preſ- 

ſure inward, and the endeavour outward; and yet I 
believe no man accounts a P/orknan cruel for break- 

ing a Szone, or ſtriking a piece of Timber, tho accor- 
ding to this Opinion, he may raiſe as quick a Senſe of 
pain in theſe, as in a Man. Nor muſt any one object 
the different figures and contrivances of Stones, and 
Nerves, for thoſe only make the motion more or leſs 
eaſte, but cannot alter the nature of the Preflure, Be- 
lides, let us take ſeveral round little Baſs, and ſhake 
them in a bag that they may meer, ſtrike and reflect, 
who can imagine that here is any perception ? That 
theſe Bals feel the motion and know that they do fo. 
And indeed the Epicureans grant what we contend 
for, ſince they fly to a fourth nameleſs thing, s. e. they 
cannot imagine any Matrer under any particular 
Sehematiſm fit to think or perceive. But grant that 
fimple apprehenſion could belong to Matter, yet how 
could ir uniie two Things in a Propoſition, and pro= 
nounce them agreeable > How after this conjunction, 
confider them again, and cole&, and form a Syllogiſm ? 
for there is no Cauſe of either of thoſe two Motiens, 
and therefore they cannot be in Matter. For ſuppoſe 
two things propoſed to conſideration, and let their 
fimple preſſure on the Organs raiſe a Phantaſm , this 
Þ the only notion that can be cauſed by the ObjeRs : 
now 


NOTES. 


- now let theſe be: removed, and any Man will find 
himſelf able to confider the Nature of theſe Objes, 
compare their properties, and view their agreement, 
which muſt be a diſtin Motion from rhe former ; and 
this too can be done (everal Hours, Months, or Years, 
after the firſt preflure of the Objedts, and. after the 
Organs have been diſturbed with other Motions, and 
conſequently the firſt quite loſt ; And after all this 
he can joyn theſe zwo ObjeRs, thus compared with a 
ebird, and compare them again, and after that bring 
the two Extreams into a Concluſion ; and all this by 
the ſtrength of his own Zudement, without the help, 
the preflure, or direQion of any external impulſe. 
Beſides, the Epicureans grant they have a Conception 
of Atoms, void and infinite, of which they could ne- 
ver receive any Image and conſequently no cayſe of 
their Conception ; Matrer being not ro be moved, 
but by materjal Images, and thoſe too of equal big- 
neſs with the Corpyſcles that frame the Soul. Other 
Reafons may be produced from the diſproportion of 
the Image of the Qlje& to the Organ, it being impoſſi- 
ble thar'any thing ſhould appear bigger than the Or- 
gan,it Senſe were only the Morzon of it,or of ſome parts 


contained in it ; becauſe it would be able to receive 


no more Motion, than what came from ſome part of 
the Obje# of equal dimenſions to it. Bur I haſten ta 
ſhew, that -an immaterial Being can aft on a mate- 
rial. And here we muſt mind again, that the ſubluna- 
7y Matter is not ſelf exiſtent, and therefore depends 
on ſomething thar is ſo: Now this Being cannot be 
| Mavrer, for all Matter is divijible, and therefore in- 

conſiſtent with neceſſary exiſtence ; now this SubFance, 
as He created, ſo he muſt mwve Matter, for Motzon 1s 


not a neceſſary Mode of ir,as every Man's Senſes will 
| EVINCE, 


NOTE S. 


evince, And 'tis the ſame thing to create and pre- 
ſerve a Being, with ſuch and ſuch a }, ode or Acci- 
dent, as it is barely to create ir. And this infers that 
He can a&t on Matter as much as the Soul now doth, 
and this Action is not any thing diſtinCt. from bis 
Wall ; the ſame Pomwer that created, moves it z and 
that this may be eafily conceived every Man hath a 
ſecret Witneſs in himſelf, and may be convinced from 
his own Actions. Bur let us conſider a little farther, 
and we ſhall find Moron as difficult to be conceived as 


this mode of Afing ; for thole thar define Motion to be 


only a ſucceſſtve Mode of Being in reſpe& to Place, only 
tell us the Efe&# of it, when we enquire after its 
Nature : I ſhall therefore take it for a Phyfical Being, 
and diſtin&t from Matter, as its tranſitions out of one 
Body into another ſuffbiently evince ; and any Man 
may eaſily obſerve how full of contradiftions Cartes 
is, when he treats of this Subject, having determi- 
ned Motion to be only a mode of Matter, Now all the 
definitions of the Philoſophers prove, that we have 
no Idea of this but from its effes ; and therefore its 
manner of A&ing, of Tranſuion, Sc. isas hard to be 
conceived, as the mode of Aion 'in an immaterial 
Subſtance, and yet no Man doubts it. 

Thirdly, there is a great conteſt about Brutes, 
ſome allowing them perception, others aflerting them 
to be nothing but Machines, and as void of all Senſe 
as an Engine. * This latter Opinion is irreconcila- 
ble to their A#1ions, and to that experience we have 
of their Doczl:ry, and the relations ot their Cunning, 
even from thoſe Mens Mouths, which are great ſtick- 
lers for this Fancy : And this ariſes from a common 
Opinion, that it they grant Brazes immaterial Souls 


(as 


(as they muſt do if they allow them perception) the 
Conſequence will be unavoidable, Therefore they are 
Immortal. But to ſpeak freely, 1 could never perceive 


any ſtrength in this Argument; and if I had no. 


ſtronger convictions, I could ſubſcribe to Seneea's 
Opinion. 

(a) Fuvabat de Anime eternitate querere, imo me- 
hercule credere +, credebam enim facile opinionbus magno- 
rum virorum rem graviſſimam promittentium, mags quan 
probantins. For Immateriality doth not infer neceſſi- 
ry of Exiſtence, or put the thing above the Power of 
him that framed it: And therefore Immortality is a 
gifr of the Creatour, and might likewiſe have been 
beſtowed on Matter; and therefore Beats may be 
allowed Subſtances capable of Perception, which may 
Dire&, and Govern them, Md Die, and be Buried 
in the ſame Grave with their Bodies. But we have 
ſuch great evidence for phe immortality of the Mind of 
Man, both from the Diſpenſarions of Providence, and 


_ infallible promiſes, that I could not give a firmer aſ- 


ſent, nor kave a ſtronger ground for my Opinion, if 
the Proofs could be reduced to Figures, and propoſed 
in Squares, and Triangles. 

Beſides the general, he produces many particular 
Arguments, from the different operations of the 
Soul ir; the ſeveral ſtages of our life. He had obſer- 
ved {and wh6 can be ignorant of that) that tho 
both in Childhood, Youth, and old Age the notices 
of external Obje&ts are equally clear and perfect, 
yet at firſt our apprehenſions and our memories are 
weak, our Judgment and reaſon little and very difte- 
rent from the accurate perception of riper Years: 
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NOTES: 
ard thar decays npain, and extream. old Age {lowly 
leads ue hack ro our Swadling Cloths and our Gra- 
dles : To theſe he adds the various Diſtempers thar 
afe incident to Man ; how ſometimes the Mind is 
ulled into a Lethargy, and then wak'd again into a 
Frantick, fit; and how at laſt Death ſteals in upon 
our Life, and wins inch by inch, till it becomes Ma- 
fler of the whole: And hence he infers the increaſe 
and decay of the Mind, and that it is born and dies : 
Now theſe Arguments cannot ſtartle any one that 
confiders the Immertality of the Soul is ndt to be 1n- 
ferred from any Attribute of it's 'own Subſtance 5 
but the will and pleaſure of the Author of it's Be- 
ing ; and therefore did it really ſuffer all thoſe di- 
ſturbances he 1magines, yet who doubts but a FfOor- 
mented Thing may be kepe in Being, ſince the Tor- 
ment it ſelf js not Death: But Natural Philoſophy will 


account for theſe diſtractions. Tf we conlider whar 


Life is, and how the Soul muſt depend on the Body 
as to it's operations: if we diſtinguiſh Lyfe from 
Senſe, "tis notFing elfe but a due Motion, and di- 
geftion of the Humours; and this agrees to Plants 
as well as Senſibles. T'hey are nouriſhr, grow and 


live alike; and an Animal. dies becauſe ſome of 


theſe are either loft, or depraved; for were her 
habirarion gocd and convenient, the Soul would ne- 
ver leave it, ſhe hath no ſuch reluQtancy ro Matter, 
nor is ſo afraid of it's poilutions, as the Plaronifts 
fancy, that ſhe ſhcald be eager to. be gone; but 
when the Body fails, and iz unfir tor thoſe Animal 
Motions, over: which it was her office to, preſide, ſhe 
muſt retire from the Lump of Clay, and go to her 
appointed place: So that the Soul ſuffers nothing 
when the Limbs grow iiſeleſgg- as <ven coftimon 
fe) obs 


NOTES. 


obſervation teſtifies, for a Palſy in. the Arm or Leg, 
doth not impair the Judgment 5; and often when 
the Limbs are feeble, and the Body ſunk to an 
extremity of weakneſs, the Mind is vigorous and 
active, and very Unequal company for the decay- 
ing Matter. And as for the Pain and Torture 
that accompany Death, and make the Tragedy more 
ſolemn, 'tis evident, that ſuppoſe the Soul immor- 
ral, 'tis impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe z ſo that 
This can be no Argument for the Epicureans, which, 
admit the contrary ſuppoſition, can be to eaſily exs 
plained : And here we mult conceive rhe Mind as 


the chicteſt Part of Man, a Judging Subſtance, bu: 


free from all Anticipations and Ideas; a plain Raſa 
Tabula; but fit for any imprefſions from external 
Objects,” .and capable ro make DeduCtions from 
them; in order to this, ſhe is pur into a Body cu- 
riouſly contrived, fitted. with Nerves and Veins, 
and all neceflary Inſtruments tor Anima! Motion ; 
upon theſe Organs External Obje&ts aCt by preſſure, 
and fo the Motion 1s continued to the Seat of this 
Soul, where ſhe judges according to the firſt im- 
pulie, and that Judgment '1s called eicher Pain or 
Pleaſure; fo that the Afion of the Soul is ſtill ani- 
form and the fame ; and the various Pafhons. ariſe 
only from the variety of the ObjeRts ſhe contem- 
plates : But now becauſe ſhe has Memory, and from 
theſe Notices once received can make DeduQions; 
ſhe is capable of ali thoſe 4ffe&ozs which are pro- 
perly called Paſſions, as Griet, Joy, &c. All which 
are As of Reaſon, and are compatible to Brutes too, 
according to their degree of Perception; And be 
fides, fince the Mind makes uſe of the Body in her 
moſt Intellefual Attzons, as is evident from thar "__ 
rineſs 
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ineſs that is conſequent to the moſt abſtrafed Specu- 
ations 3 the diſturbance ſhe receives proceeds from 
the unfirne/s of the Organs, but ſhe works as rationally 
in a Mad-man as in a Sober, in a Fool as in the moſt 
Wiſe, becaule ſhe afts according to the utmoſt Per- 
ſection her Inſirumenrs will permit. 

But becauſe this Notion of a Raſa Tabula will not 
agree With thoſe, who are fond of ſome I know not 
what innate ſpeculative, and Praftical Ideas, it will 
be nece{{ary co conſider the Inſtances they produce. 
The firlt is that of many Geomerrical Figures, for In- 
ſtance a C-:liagem of Which we can make pertect De- 
monſtrations which preſuppoſe an Idea of the Sub- 
ft, tho we can have no Image nor Repreſentation 
of it from our Fancy: Burt in propoſing this In- 
ſtance, they do not attend that theſe Properties 
belong to a Chiliagon : becauſe ir contains ſo mi» 
ny Triangles, which is a Figure obvious enough to 
Senſe. The ſecond 1s that of a Derry, upon which 


_ Cartes his whole Philoſophy. depends; and here he 


grants this to be imperfef, 1. e. really none at all, be- 
cauſe not agreeable ro the Obje&t whoſe Idea it 
pretends to be ; yer this is enough to guide us: in 
our Religion, becauſe the higheſt our Minds can 
reach : But even this we have from Senſe ; from 
the Conlideration of the Imperfeions of all things 
with which we are converſanr, we rye to the know- 
ledge of an All perfe#s o that all the Arrributes we 
can conceive are juſt in oppoſition to what we dit- 
cover here, and therefore according to the diffe- 


rent apprehenſions that Men have entertained of - 


ſuch Things ſo various have been their Notions of 
the Dejty, as is evident from the Heathen World: 
And this makes way to diſcover how we got all thoſe 

(e 2) PAC» 
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particular Notions which we call the Law of Nature, 
and are faid to be written in our Hearts: For when 
Man was firſt created in his perteSt State, withour 
| any prejudice of Infancy or Education, he had as much 
Knowledge as was de{1gned for that order of Crea- 
rures in the Univerſe ; rhe Notions of all things were 
clearly repreſented, and Good and Evil appeared naked, 
and in their proper ſhapes: Theſe Notions have 


been delivered down to us, and from theſe once made 


plain, the Mind neceflarily infers ſuch praRicai rules 
as are called the Law of Nature ; And this Explication 
will give an account of the diverſity of Manners and 
Opinions amongſt Men, and the various Interchanges 
of Barbarity, and Civiliry thro the World. 
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NOTES 


UPON 
The Fourth Book. 


DAG: 1023.1. 1g. And ſhew pale Ghoſts, &c. 
 Aiter he had copiouſly diicourſed of the Nature 
of the Foul, and endeavoured to prove it Moreal, 
he goes on here, and pretends to ſolve Que Argument, 
which ſtill ſeemed to preſs bis Opinion, and that is 
drawn from the various Apparitions that ſometimes 
preſent the Image of our deceaſed Friends, and makes 
ſo lively and vigorous impreffion on the Fancy, that 
we cannot but think them real, and ſomething befide 
naked Imagination: But becauſe he intermixes this 
with his Diſcourſe of the Senſes, and niakes it depend 
on the Epicurean explication of Vifion, I ſhall be obli- 
ged briefly to conſider his Dofrin, and that being 
overthrown, diſcourſe of the Strength of the Argu- 
ment: Well then, not ro trouble him about his 
other Senſes, concerning Viſion he delivers this; Th: 


. ſubtle Images conftantly riſe from the ſurfaces of all Bodies, 


which make an Impreſſion on our Organs,and then the notice 
* communicated to the Soul. To conture this, we need 
look no farther than his own Principles, and conſider 
thar he hath made YYe:ght a Property of Marrer, and 
an Eqdeavour Downward a Neceflary Adjun&t: And 
therefore all Motion Upward is violent, and proceeds 
from External Peeflure, or Impulſe. 


Now 


pO 
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Now any Man knows that the Species are pro- 
pagated any way with <qual Eafe, and we ſee as well 
when the Object is placed below our Eye, as when 
ebove it: But there is no Force to make theſe Images 
riſe, and therefore 'tis impotfible they ſhould. Their 
own Nature oppoſes, the Azr (as all muſt grant) thar 
lies behind the Obje#, is unfit! to give this Impulſe 
to the folid\ parts of the upper Surface, that on the 
fide,to drive it upward : And I believe none will think 
_ thele Images are raiſed by the Air that is perpendicu- 
larto the Superficies ; And this Argument more {tronge 
ly concludes, if we conſider his Explication of Ds- 
ſtance, for there he requir:s thar theſe Images ſhould 
drive on all the Air berween the Obje& and the Eye, 
tho it often reſifts and beats furiouſly againft them, 
which cannot be done,but by a confiderable Force,and 
a greater Sirength than can be allowed thete ſubtie 
Forms, tho riſing from any Boay in the moſt conveni- 
ent Poſition, and when their HFe;zht can affiſt their Mo- 
tzon : Bur more; If tuch Imazes aroſe, it mult be 
granted that the Objet mult ſeem changed every Mr 
ute ; and it would be unpcthible to look upon a Cher- 
7y for the {pace of an huur, and j11.] perceive it bluſh 
with the fame Calour; becante every Image (hat 
moves our Eye, cannot be above one hundred times 
thinner than the Skin of thar Fruit; for | believe any 
Man will freely gran, thar bs Skin {o divided will be 
£00 tranſparent to be percejiv'd : or. if it may ſtill be 
ſeen, ler the Divifim proceed, and at laſt the Abſurdzty 


will preſs, and follow too faſt, and too cloſely; rp be 


avoided: I ſhall not mention,tha: contrary A/inds mult 
diſturb their Images, break their looſe Order, and hin- 
der their paſſage; but only take notice, That 'tis 
impotſible tuch Images, ſhould enter at the Eye, and 
| repreſent 
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repreſent an Objet as great as we perceive it : For 
theſe Images riling from the Surface, mult proceed by 
Parallel Lines; and their Parts maintain as great a di- 
ſtance as the parts of the Body whence they ſprang ; 
becauſe they come trom every part of the Obje&, and 
are commenlurate to it; and therefore cannct be 
prefied cloſer without Pongtranien or Confuſion. But 
ſuppoſe Viſion might be rhus explained, grant every 
one, like the Man in Seneca, had kis own Image ful 
walking before him, yet Imagination and Thought have 
their peculiar difficulrics, 


Pag. 129. 1 3I. 
Theſe paſs the Limbs, &c; 


Tull examining this Opinion, ſays, Tota Res, V: ler, 
mpatoria eft, and adds farther, Duid ef quod mints 
probari poteft, M140 onnium in me incidere Imagines, 
Homeri, Archilochi, Romuli, Numz, Pythagorz, 
Plaronis, nec «a form? qua illi fuerint > quomodo ergo 
i; 2 Let us conlider our Dreams, where the powers of 
Fancy and Imagination are molt obſervable, Theſe our 
Poet Expiains by Entrins Images, which paſs thro 
the Body, and ſtrike the Sou! : How deficient this 1s 
any one may be ſarished from his own Obſervation,tor 
Thae will tell bym, I'hat he dreams of things at a vaſt 
diſtance, and not thought on for ſome Months : Whar 
then? Can the Image paſs thro thoſe large Tracts of 
Air whole and undiſturbed? Are they- not as thin a 
Subſtance as the Epicurean Soul, and as ecafily dif- 
ſolved ? Can they enter the Pores of the Body, and till 
preſerve their Order, and the Aind be accounted 
Mortal for the ſame way of paſſage, and this be uſed as 
an Argument againſt it's Infuſjon : Strange power of 
Pre- 
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Prejudice ! that can blind rhe ſharpe# Eyes, make rhe 
dull and unfit to be moved by theſe thick, and almoſt 
palpable Errors, but perehance there is no Image of 2n 
Abſurdity, and therefore we muſt excuſe rhe Epic: - 
rean : Beſide, ſome things are preſented ro our Imags- 
nations, of which there can be no Image; a Harp 
ſeems ro ſound when it lies filent ii the Caſe, when 
there is no brisk Vibration of the Strings to compel the 
ambient Air, and create a Sound; for Sd doth not 
conſiſt of parts thar fly from the Body, ( as Lucrerius 
imagins ) 'tis only an Agiration of the rigid parts of 
the Air, as a T houſand Experiments can evince, but 
Two may ſuffice ; One is raken from Common Obſex- 
vation : For touch the ſounding Wire of Viginals at 
one end, and the Noife ceaſes, tho the Touch cannot 
hinder the flux of Atoms, from any part, but that 
which it immediately pref{:th : The Orber is known 
ro all, who have heard char a Bel! will not found in 
the Exhauſted Receiver, tho.the paris might there fly 
oft with greter eaſe, they being not troubled with 
any ambient reſiſting Air. 


Pag. 126. |. 2. 
Unleſ? ſhe ſets her ſelf to think, Sc, 


It being demanded why any Man cou'd thinik on 
what he pleaſed,the Anſwer is; That Wages are con- 
ſtantly at hand, but being very thin and ſubtle, rhey 
cannot be perceived, unleis the Mind endeavours; 
which tho prefs'd by all the difficulries propos'd con- 
cerntng Images, yet may receive a farther Examina- 
tion. For firſt, The Mind mult think on the Obje& be- 
fore this Endeavour, elſe why ſhould ſhe ſtrive, why 


apply her felf particularly ro that? and that this Ar- 
gument 


in XX ww und 
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gument is ſtrong againſt the Epicureans, 'is evident 


| from that queſtion which Lucretius propoſeth in his 


kth Book, about the beginning of Ideas in his Dei- 
ties, which I have already reflected on. But more : 
This Endeavour of the Mind 1s a Motion, Nothing be- 
ing to be admitted in the Epicurean Hypotheſis but what 
may be explained by Matter variouſly figured and 
agitated': Now Epicurus hath fettled but Three kinds 
of Motion, x7 5aSulw, wi! mpvynxaMov, and x3! 
Tahyiy and the wo latter neceflarily ſuppoſe the 


former, and therefore it rhat x7! z3vlw cannot be- 


long to the Soul, *ris abſurd ro conclude this Endea- 
vour to be either of the latter : And here it muſt be 
conf{idered, thar the .Epicurean Soul is Material, and 
therefore Weight is a Property of all it's parts, which 
will n«ceffitate this Soul, ro ſubſide in all the Veſlels 
of the Body, as low as poſſible 3 and- therefore it 
cannot actually enjoy this motion, and conſequently 
no Endeavour. 

Here 1 might be copious ( for 'tis an eaſe task ) 
in laying open the weakneſs of the Arguments by 
which he endeavours to prove that our Limbs were 
not made and deſigned for proper Offices and Em- 
ployments ; it would be an endleſs trouble to purſue 
him thro all the Abſurdities which lie in his Opinions 
concerning Sleep, and Spontaneous Motion, for every 
Man hath his own conſtant Experience to confute 
them, and therefore, as Latantius thinks a loud 
laughter the only ſuitable reply ro the former, let 
the others be contented with the fame anſwer ; nor 
binder me in the profecution of the propoſed Argu- 


ment, 


(ft) And 
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And here it muſt be confefled, that a Theoufand of 


theſe Sorics are the genuine. productions of Fear 
and Fancy : Melancholy and Inadvertency have not been 
unfruicful; and we owe many of them to Super/ti- 
rion, Intereft, and Deſign : but to believe all counters 
feit becauſe ſome are fo, 1s unreaſonable, and ſhews 
a perverſneſs, as faulty as the greareſt Credulity, For 


'when' ſuch are atteſted by moltirades of Excellent 


Men, free from all Vanity, Defign or Superſtition, 
who had the Teſtimony of their Senſes for their Afſu- 
Tance, and would not believe ir till after curious ſearch, 
and tryal + we muſt aflent, or fink below Scepriciſn: 
it ſelf, for Prrho would fly a threatning Dog. and 
make his exCuſe ga1emy wy 3Aov7dy dv3gwnas ixdV ver : 
"tis hard to put off the whole Man : And thar there are 
ſuch Stories delivered with alſthe marksof Credibility, 
I appeal to the ColleEtion of M. Glanvil. Let any one 
look on that which is recorded by the Learned Dr. Gale 
in his Notes upon the-fifth Chapter of the Third Secti- 
on of Famblickus de Myſteriis, and then I ſhall give him 
leave to uſe his Atoms and his Motion to the greateſt 
advantage, but for ever deſpair of an explication : 
The Story ſpeaks thus in Engliſh. * In Lambeth lives 
* one Francis Cu/ham, an honeft man, and of good cre- 
* git, this man lay in a very fad condition Four Years, 
* and'Five Months: The firſt Symptom was unuſual 
* Drowfineſs and a Numneſs for three days, which forced 
* him to rake his bed : [n the firſt Month he took lit- 
* tle or no meat or drink ; the ſecond, he faſted Ten 
" days, and often afterward Five, or Seven : He fer 


;* on Raw and Boyled Meat with equal greedineſs, 


5 never moved himſelf in bis Bed, and waked con- 
| * ftanily 
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* ftantly for the firſt years, at laſt never cloſed his 
+ Eyes, but kept them fixt and ſteddy. He made no 
© Articulate Sound, nor took any notice of his Wife, 
$ 2nd Children, nor ſeemed to feel the Knives and 
* Lances of the Chyrurgeons. At laſt given ever by 
* all, he thus unexpeRtedly recovered: In the Hhit/an- 
* Week 1675. He ſeemed to be wakened out of a ve- 
* ry ſound Sleep, and {as he relates it) his Heart, and 
5 Bowels grew warm, and his Breaft freed from that 
* Weight which before oppreſt it, and he heard a 
* Voice which bid him go to Pray, and then he 
* ſhould be well : Paper and Ink being brought, with 
* 2 trembling Hand he writ theſe words, I deſire that 
* Prayers may be mad for me. T'wo Miniſters came, 
* and when they had ſufficiently examined the mat- 
* ter, and found it free from all cheat, they began 
* thoſe Prayers which the Eng/iſh Liturgy appoints for 
* the Sick, and when they were come to Glory be 20 
* the Father, &c. The Sick man ſpake with a loud 
* vaice, Glory be to God an high. And in two days 
* time, his Feet, Hands, and other Limbs, were per- 
* feEtly reſtored: but he couldnot remember any thing 
* that was done to him during all theFourYears : and 
* thisRelation I aflercto beverytrue: Now tho ſuch as 
theſe donor dire&tly prove the Immortality of the Soul, 
yet they ſufficiently rake. off all pretenſions of the 
Epicureans againſt it ; fince they evidently prove, 
That there are ſome ſubrle unſees Subſtances. permanent, 
and durable, and conſequently Immacerial, for they 
Cannot Imagine that any Material Subſtance thin- 
ner than Smoak or Air, can be leſs ſubject gg diflo- 
lution than thoſe ; tho they contradict chemſelyes, 
and prant the Eternal Bodies of their Deities to be 
ſuch. | 
(f 2) Pag: 
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He that would eſtabliſh a Criterion; 1s certain to 
have the Sceprich for his Enemy, and what is more 
uncomfortable, to be unable ro confute him: He is 

_ an Animal uncapable of Convidtion, his folly may be 
expoſed, but to endeavour to bring him to Senſe and 
Reaſon is as wild a deſign, 


w——# fiquis Aſellum 
In campum doceat parentem currere frenis. 


Pyrrho would venture on a Prectpice in ſpight of 
his Senſes; and tho the more Sober are Careful of 
their Lives, yet they are as proof againit Convidi- 
ons ; a perverſe fort of Creatures, born to contra- 
dit, and inſtructed in all the fludied Methods of 
Foolery : Scepriciſm according to their own defnj- 
tion 1s Joya pus ap 1i01]i%h geauyoptiyar , x; rosptyy ; 
He cltect, is Freedom from Aﬀent, and it's end Sere- 
renity. The Principle of the Se is, Tavn noyp 
Abzoy lovy yin Fa, yet this is nor propoſed as 2 
Dogma, for that is an Aﬀent, n my Tea yuall TH 47 Ti 
745 Gao as CHTeuiyay : nor is it laid down as 19 
in it's ſelf, and a real Truth ; bur only in appear- 
ance, and therefore Empiricus prefacerh his diſcourſe 
with theſe words, Te0 wp en ate, Herd; 1h AE» 
Snovjheyay NaCeCait]ar ws YTw; EYo017& ad vloe. 
Kava ws Arysd. And yer they follow their matu- 
ral Appetite tor their preſervation , feck rhe good 
and profitable, and fly the bad and hurful according 
to appearance, for they do not deny but that they 
may 


NOTES. 


' may be warm and c90], and are capable of pain, and 


pleaſure ; yet none, like a dogmatiſt, affirms it 1s as 
vmeggoy, but 7 tauTy, Patyopuroy x; males & mary i AE 
T £avy]s ahtagns., The Lap of their Country, 15 the 
Rule of Zu# and Right, and the Cuſtm? of the Nation 
determines their Re!tgron, 

This is the Fuce of a Sceprick as it is drawn by his 
own Hand, and {ince we hnd it condemned to d:ff- 
dence, there are ſome Reaſons ſure of this unſettled- 
neſs, this #7) : and ſome propoſe Ten, others 
Fitteen, and others increaſe the number ; bur one 
will comprehend them all, and that 1s enough to 
fuine every Science in the World ; *'Tis taken from 
the variety of Opinions about rhe fame things : for 
therecan be no appeal for a deciſion, becaule he that 
would judge, adts by the ſame Faculries that thoſe 
do that are ar ſtrife, and ſo he that loſes the 
Cauſe will be ſtill dis-ſarish-d, ard to invert Seneca, 
Citins inter Horologia quam Philoſophos convenit. This 
difterence riſerh from the various Tempers of Men's 
Bodies, the Diſpoſ1tions of their Organs, and Sirua- 
ton of the Oect : Thus Melancholy and San- 
guine take different- notices f:om the ſame Impreſh- 
on ; Young and Old, Sick and Heal:hy, Drunk and 
Sober do not agree : nor 1s it enough to anſwgr 


_ that ſome of thelc are indifpoſed, whilſt the others 


are in order ; for ſince that Change is nothing but 
an alteration of the Humors, they demand a Reaſon 


why ſuch and fuch a Diſpoli:1on ſhould be more ca- 


pable of receiving Impreſſes from ObjcRs that are 
agreeable ro the nature of the rhings, than another : 
Beſides, they obſerve, that the Complexions of Ani- 
Mals are various, and the Texte of their Organs 


diffe- 
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different : ſo that there cannot. be the ſame refraQti- 
ons in their Eyes, the ſame windings in their Ears, - 


and therefore not the ſame notices from the ſame Ob- 
jets : And indeed did the Scepricks proceed no farther 


. than Senſible Lualities, we muſt acknowledge them 


to be very happy in the diſcovery ; for 'tis certain 
that thoſe are Phantaſms alone,. and thoſe that think 
Hony ſweet, and thoſe that think ir bitter have e- 
qually-true repreſentations of the Obje&, becauſe the 
little parts of Hony a&t upon both their Organs ac- 
cording to their fgure.. 

| Hence they proceed to deny all firſt Principles, and 
ſo are put beyond all poſſibility of ConviQtion, for 
ſill demanding proof after proof, they muſt reel on 
ro eternity withour fatisfaCtion : But this is too long 
a Journey, and too fruitleſs a trouble ro purſue, and 
ſo we muſt rake our leaves of theſe contradiing Ani- 
mals ; who have no other reaſon to deny the clear 
light of Science, but becauſe ſome mens Eyes are too 
weak to look teddy upon it. 
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enceavours to. raiſe a duf?, and blind Mens Un- 
derſtandings; and to ſecure his former Opinion pre- 
tends Objetionsi intermixt with Scofts, againſt all thoſe, 
who upon ſober Principles, and a ftrict ſearch into the 
order and diſpcfttion of Things, were forced ro con- 
feſs this Frame to be the contrivance of ſome Intelligent 
Being, and the Predudt of Wiſdom it felf, And here, a- 
greeable to the Epicurean Principles, he ſuppoſeth Inter- 
eto be the cauſe of all 2d nature, and the only Spring 
of 4&ion, and then peremptorily demands, what ſuitable 
returns Man could make the Gods for all heir labour, or 
what additional happineſi they could receive? Where he 
makes another wild Suppoſition, which will never be 
granted, viz. "That to create, or diſpoſe, is toyl, and trou- 


P AG. 144. Here begins his Impiety anew, and he 


| be to Omnipotence, for ſuch I have proved everv eter- 


nal, and ſe/f exiſtent to be. Now let us look a little on 
Fg immediate Praiſes he beftows on his Epicurks, 


and ask him what Rewards could P:ſterity give bim - 


for bis Philoſophy, how could he receive any benefit 


from. their praiſes, and Commendations > What then 
k 


Was 
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was his God Epicurus a Fool, who loſt his own Eaſe, 
oppoſed himſelf ro ſo many Philoſophers, and Jaboured 


to write almoſt ;nfinite Volumes, when he had no motive 


to enpage. himſelf in all this trouble ? No, Lucrerius 
highly eſteems him for the Benefirs he beſtowed on 
Mankind ; and thus anſwers him{elf, whilſt he. al- 
lows ſingle Benevolence to be n ſtrong motive to Action ; 
And this is allowed by general Conſent, he being hated 
who looks only on bis own Intereſt, and makes that 
the meaſure of all his deligns. And that the/Deity 
1s benevolent - in the highelt degree, is as evident as 
that it is a perfe&tion to be lo : For *cis a [ready pro- 
ved, that infinite perfezon is a necellary conſequence 
of ſ»If-exiſtence, But when he endeavours to prove, 
that zo Be is no good to Man, whar but laughter can 
be returned to {ſuch an. id!e oppolition of common 
Senle ? For it, to be continued in Being 18 ſo great a 
Good, and ſo defirable, as all Men's Wiſhes and 
Endeavours ſufficiencly evince, then ſurely to beſtow 
that Being, is at leaſt an equa! Bleffing. And to 
anſwer his impudent. Dueſtion, How the Deity could 
have his Knowledge ? *tis ſufficient to return , that 
his Method of Knowing is not to be meaſured by ours; 
that he 1s Ommiſcient, that being a Perfe&ion, needs 
not any external impulſe from Images. 


But leaving this, he finds fault with the Contr: 
vance 1t ſelf, and, like that proud King of Arragon, 
could no doubt have mended the Deſign. And here 
tho tis unreaſonable ro demand a particular Cauſe 
and Motive for every Contrivance , fince we are 
not of the Cabiner Council of "AY nor afliſted 
at her Proje#, yet his Exceptions (no doubt the bell 


þ1s labouring Wit could invent) are ſo weak, fo cf- 
'ten 


= 
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ten an dots "p14 0] i fo ealit Y LOU t Principle Z 87 OUrNs 
ded on certain Hiltory, and infallible Record) to 
De ACC 4 cory and there is no need ro rr. dlng A 


particulzr Anſwer, and no fear that any, the meaneſt 
Reader, can ever be {urpritcd with ſuch gT rifles. 
Having, as he imagined, freed the Deity from all 
care and trouble, and kept him in eaſe and quier, 
whi.ſt the /Yorld was naking, he proceeeds to deline» 
nate the Order. And here I cannot imagine a Man 
could a&t more agreeable ro his Principles or de« 
ſcribe Chance better, refolving all Philoſophy , all 
our ſearch, and enquiry into theſe Matters, into a 
naked May be; nay often ſcarce ſtanding within 
the comprebenſs ve bounds of Poſſibility. Burt to paſs 
by all the Contradictions that lie in the very Prin- 
ciples, and beginning of his Hyporheſis, of which I 
have before diſcourſed 3 let us ſuppoſe theſe '3nfi- 
nite Atoms moving in this infaice Space, and grant : 
they could ſtrike and take hold, and ſqueeze out the 
lefler and more agile parts into Seas, Heaven, Moon, 
Stars, &c. I ſhall firſt demand, why this weighty Maſs 
of Earth, as its nature requires, doth not conftant- 
ly deſcend ? Why tixcand fteddy ?. It its anſwered 
( as Lucretius ) that it lies in congeneal Matter, 
and therefore preſſes not, the Quettion ſtill re- 
turns, Why not this congeneal Matter fall, ſince 
it hath Weight, the Epicurean property of Aroms 
hath that other fie Matter ſpread below it? The 
Demand conſtantly returns. Befides, . this Matter 
was ſqueezed our of the Earth by the deſcending 
heavier Particles, and therefore the Maſs may prets 
and deſcend thro it. Well then if this Earth can- 
not be framed, neither any of the other Elements, 
fince, according to his deſcription, the latter de- 


( g) pends 
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on the former; and ſince he refuſes to-ftand 
to any one cauſe of the Motion of the Sun, or Stars; 
it would be endleſs to purſue this flying Bubble, and 
follow him thro all the Mazes of Conceic , and 
Fancy. . 


P. 171. l. 14. 
Then Neighbours, &c. 


Thoſe that endeavour to diſgrace Rel;gion, uſu- 
ally repreſent it as a zrich of State, and a Politick 
invention to keep the credulow in Awe ; which how- 
ever abſurd and frivolous, yet is a ſtrong argument 
againſt the Atheift, who cannot declare his Opinions, 
unleſs he be a Rebel, and a diſturber of the Common- 
wealth :. The Cauſe of God, -and his Ceſar are the 
fame, and no affront can be offered to one, but 
it refleas on both ; and that the Epicurean Princi- 
ples are pernicious to Societies, is evident from the 
account they give of the 7i/e of them. _ Firſt then 
we muſt imagine Men ſpringing out of the Earth, as 
from the Teeth of Cadmus his Dragon, (fratres funge- 
rum, &© tuberum, as Bias called the Athenians, who 
counted it a great glory to be 'Aur7y Svyes,) and like 
thoſe too, fierce, and crue! ; but being ſoftned by 
natural decay, and length of Time, grew mild; 
and weary of continual wars, made- leagues, and 
combinations, for mutual defence and ſecurity ; 'and 
inveſted ſome Peſo with power to overlook each 
mans actions, and to puniſh, or reward thoſe that 
broke, or kept their Promiſes. Now if Societies be- 
gan thus, 'tis evident that they are founded on In- 


tereft alone, and therefore ſelf preſervation is the | 


only thing that obliges Subjets ro Duty; and 
when they are ſtrong enough to live withou the 
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protection of their Prince, all the bonds to Obedience 
are cancelled, and Mutiny and Rebellion will neceſla- 
rily break forth ; for we all know, bow ambitious 
every Man is of Rule, how paffionately he defires i, 
and eagerly follows, tho ten Thouſand difficulties 
attend the purſuit ; What it he breaks his promiſe, 
recalls his former conſent, and aQts againſt the Law 
that was founded on it > Why need he be concer- 
ned, if he hath got the longeſt Sword, and is aboye the 
fear of Puniſhment ; will not a proſpeft of a certain 
profit lead him on to Villany 2 And why ſhould his 
Conſcience ſtartle at wickedneſs, that is attended 
with pleaſure? ſince all the Epicurean Vertues are 
nothing but Fear, and Intereſt, and the former is 
removed, and the /atter invites. Tis true, as Lacre- 
tis ſays, ſtrange diſcoveries have been made, and Plu- 
tarch gives us very memorable Inſtances : Plats have 
been defeated, but as many proved ſucceſiful: And how 
weak that ſingle pretence, how inſuthcient to ſecure 
Government, is evident from the daily Plots, and 
Contrivances, Murders and Treaſons, that diſturb us ; 
tho : all the Terrors of Religion joyn with theſe 
fears and endeavour to ſuppreſs them. And there- 
fore theſe Opinions are dangerous, and deftruftive of 
Societies, and, as Origen ſays of his Purgatory fires, 
#X exudivoy F fs Tusmuy ontnyveiay mow am Wapy, 
ds: % may s yeldorray TM4ov& HAiaorxanie 
a og Thy 4 x7 & war] avormuy KoAd. aWes, 
eis JÞ Te UTgpiruvc aUThS 5 MENTION avapaiuy 
T&s WoHls paCp atwyis Kor cvs xd.v. ous«Mopmes 633 
mop f xgxicg, x; of da avrhs apangariynay Xoow. 
Others tho pretending to better Principles than thaie of 
Epicurus, yet are altogether as faulty in ſtating the riſe 
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of Power ; and more abſurd : For his Opinion is agree- 
able to his other Poſitions, but theirs contradict the 
Creation they aſſert, and the Providence they allow ; 
I mean thoſe that declare the People to be 'the ſpring 
2nd fotmrain of Power, ard that from their conſent 
all the Aurhority of the Governour is derived : Sure 
theſe Men never conflidered the relation berwixr 
God and his Creatures ; and what an abſolute domi- 
'2i0n he hath over thoſe to whom be firſt gave, and 
ſill continues Being. But ler us look on Man un- 
der that circumflgnce, and then how nake«d, - how 
deveſted of all power will he appear ? How unable 
to diſpoſe of himſelf, and ſubmit to the Laws of 
his fellow free Agent ? unleſs he endeavours as much 
as is poſfible to difown the Right of the Dezty, and 
turns Rebel againſt rhe Author of his Being. For how 
can any one ſubmit himſelf ro another, without the 
expreſs permiſſion of him that hath abſolute dominion 
over him? And where is thar Permiffion ? Is it founded 
on Reaſon or Scripture ? Doth Benevolence, or Self-pre- 
ſervation, the two propoſed motives to Society, ſpeak 
any ſuch thing? And doth not Scripture expreſly op- 
poſe this Opinion ? Well then, all Power deſcends from 
above ;, "tis the gift of thar Being to whom it Princi- 
paly belongs, and @ 7s Aids Baomnigs Kings are from 
God, 1s true both in the account of the ſober Hea- 
then, and good Chriſtian : And therefore every King, 
:that ever was, or is, whether he obtains the Crown 
by Succeſſion, or Eleftion, ( except the Jewiſh ) 
| muſt be acknowledged Abſolute: Liberty and Property 
of the SubjeAts depend on his //!, and his Pleaſure 
Is Law; for none can confine or limit that Power 
which God beftows, but himſelf : And therefore .to 
preſcribe Laws to the Governour, to chooſe or refuſe 
him 


NOTES. 


him on certain conditions, is to invade the Preropa- 
tive of Heaven, and rebe! againſt the Almighty. 
Thus whtn God delign'd to limit the Power of che 
Fewiſh Monarchy, he deſcribed Laws himſelf; bur 
{1nce he hath-not fixt any to other Princes, every 
Kzng, as {uch, \for I do not reſpect their paicalar 
Grants to the People, which they are bound to ob- 
ſerve) is Abſolute. 

To free this from all exception, ic muſt be conli- 
dered that the Diſcourte is concerning the Origine 
of Power, which is now {ettled in ſome Perſons, 
and by which Communities are govern'd. The Epi- 
cureans aCt very agreeably ro their impious Princi- 
ples, when they make fear and diſtruſt the only mo- 
tives to Agreement, and the pads to which the ſcaz- 
ter d multitude agreed to be the foundation of the 
Power of the Prince : It being impoſſible for _ 
who had excluded Providence, to find any other O 
riginal : Bur this Opinion as delivered. by them, Ma 
ending upon their other 'abſurd and impieus Phi- 
loſophy mult be weak and irrational; yet ſtill this 
notion 1s embraced, tho not upon the ſame mo- 
tives; Fattion and Ambition propagate that Error, 
which was nothing elſe but innocent Ipnorance in the 
Antients: They conlidered Man as Sing/e, unable 
to live with Security or Comfort, becauſe his fel- 
lows, either out of Pride,- Luſt, or Coveronſneſs, 
would endeavour to rob him of his Enjoyments, and 
his Life too, if it hindred them in the proſecution 
of their wiſhes: 'Thus they ſaw a neceffity of Go- 
vernment, and becauſe it proceeded rom Mans na- 
tural Imperfe&tions, they thought him, that by his 
Wiſdom or his Strength was mott fitted for the de- 
fence and preſervation of others, was as it Were a 
Lord 
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Lord by Nature, and Born a Sovereign: Thus Plu- 
zarch, 3 mpars x xversrr@ vitus Tl out ew 
Ne ourrp T awGery Jurys wp op. de yorvre xT' . gvoy ame- 
N for. Ti the firit and moſt fundamental Law, that 
He that # able to prote, s a King by Nature to him 
that needs Prote&ion : Thus Hiſtorians make the E- 
legion of the #/# Kings to be for their Strength, 
their Wiſdom or their Beauty: And Ariſtotle per- 
emptorily determines that the Barbarians are {laves 
by Nature to. the Greeks : This was innocent e- 
nough in them,. but how can we be-excul'd who 
have ſuch perfe& knowledge of a Creation, who hear 
Wiſdom proclaim that by Her KjngsReign, who made 
it an Article in Edward the 6th's time, and now e- 
very day in our Publick Prayers profeſs that Ged is 
the only Ruler of Princes 2 From whence ?is necel- 


farily inferr'd that he only beſtows the Power, for if 


it came from the multitude, what is more evident 
than that they could make what Condstions they 
pleaſed, ſubject them to an High Court of Fuftice, 
and call them ro an account if they aCt contrary to 
their pleaſure ? It being certain, and confirmed by 
Common Praftice that he that voluntarily parts from 
his 7:ght, may do it on what terms he thinks fit : 
Now if it is certain (and demonſtration proves it ) 
that God is the alone giver of Power, if the Prince 
15, as Plutarch and Menander ſay, *nwv #umluys Ins, 
a living Image of the Deity; if, as Pliny, qui vice 
Det erga hominum Genus fungeretur, 'and every Kip, 
whether Ele&ive or' Succeſſive, Rules by the ſame 


Authority, as 'tis certain they do, becauſe Boeb 


have Power, 'and the People can give them none ; 
then what is more certain than that all Rings which 
. way 


NOTES. 
way ſoever they are inthroned before they have 
made any grants to their People, are Abſolute ? And 
that their Pleaſure is Law, for otherwiſe there 
could be none, that Liberty 'and Property depend 
upon their Will. 


Nam proprie Tellurs herum neq,, me, neq,; illum, 
Nec quenquam ſtatuit Natara 


Nor doth Nature provide more Privileges for one 


than another : And if the Principles are true, and 
the inference naturally follows, as. it doth, becauſe 
the People that cannot beſtow the Power have no 
right to make conditions for its Exerciſe, and fer li- 
mits how far it ſhall extend; and make fuch and ſuch 
agreements for the admiſſion of the Prince ; what 
harm is there 1n this 3znocen: Truth 2 For we diſcourſe 
only of Kings as they firſt are, without any reference 
to ſuch and fuch particular "Communities, where 
they have been pleaſed to limit themſelves ; to grant. 
Priviledges to their Subjects, and ſettle Property ; and 

confirmed all this with Oachs, 2nd engaged their 
Royal Word and Promiſe before God and Man for 
their performarice. 

I ſuppoſe it is granted on all hands chat the King 
is ſupreme, that upon any pretence whatſoever it is 
Treaſon to reſiſt ; and ſo there cari be no fear of 
Puniſhment, no _ upon the King but bis own Con- | 


| ſcience, ſuſficit quod Deum expefter ultorem ; yet 


tho the Law cannot Punzſh, it can dire@:: Tho it is 
not a Maſter, it is a Guide, and ſuch a one, as, be- 

cauſe of his Oath, he is bound to follow : For tha 
the People cannot, He can limit himſelf ; for being. 
a Rational Greature, and intruſted with Power, 
without 
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without any particular Rules for the Guidance of 
it ; his Reaſon is to be his direor, and therefore 
according ro the tempers and particular humors of 


the People, he may make Laws, fertle Maxims of - 


Government , and oblige himſelf to make thoſe his 
meaſures, becauſe his Reaſon aſſures him rhar this is 
the beſt Method for the preſervation of the Society, 
the maintenance of Peace, and obtaining thoſe ends 
for which he was intruſted with this Power. 

And fince Princes muſt die, and Government be- 
ing neceflary, Succeſſton is equally ſo, and therefore 
i may ſeem that every Prince owing his Power on- 
ly co the fame Origmal from which the firſt deri- 
ved it, is at liberty to confirm fuch and fuch 
Priviledges and $mmunities which his Prede- 
ceflors have granted ; yer upon a' ſerious view of 
the preiniſed reaſov, no ſuch” conſequence will fo}- 
low; for ſince the Predeceſſors have found theſe 


Laws agreeable to the tempers of the People, and the 


only way to preſerve Peace, 'tis evident that thoſe 
are Rational; and fince he 1s to uſe his power accord- 
ing to Right reaſon, there is an antecedent Obligati- 
on on him to aflent to thoſe Laws ; and make thoſe 
the meaſures of his Government ; unleſs ſome ex- 
ercordinary Caſe intervenes Which requires an alterati- 
on of theſe Lawg,and then that Method of abrogating 
old, and making new Oaes is to be followed, which 
conſtant experzence hath found Rational: And fince a 
Prince cannet be bound by any tyes but thoſe of Con- 


ſcience, this Opinion leaves all the Obligations poſ- | 


{ible upon him. 
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UPON 
The Sixth Book. 


P43 AG. 196. 1.2 
And SY Y "+4 heedleſs Lightning, &C. 


The laſt Exceptions which he brings againſt Pro- 
vidence, are drawn from that common Obſervation ; 
Good Men are oppre with trouble, and miſery, ſubje& 
to all the rage and vivlence of the Wicked :, whil the 


Impious ſwell with the Glories, and revel in the Delights - 


of Life : This hath been the ſfubje& of many ſo/lici- 
zous Diſquiſitions, Diſputes have been multiplied ; 

and ſome bave been as induſtrious to vindicare the 
Methods of Providerce from all ſeeming Irregularities 
as others to defame rhem. Some have ſent us to 
look for Retribution in anvther World, and indeed 
this is an ealte way of ſolving the Difhcalty, and 
with little pains deducible, from the Immorzality of the 
Soul, which I have already afferted. Bur becauſe ro 
Jook beyond the Grave, requires a fharp and ſteddy 
Eye, I ſhall obſerve the Reaſons of the Philoſophers, 
and propoſe what Plutarch hath excellently delivered. 
And here we muſt take notice, That only that part 
ot the Obje&ion, which concerns the Proſperity and 
[mpunity of the Picked , ſeems formidable , and 
(b) con- 


NOTE S. 


concluding; for all thoſe Men we generally call Good, 
as their own Conſcience will tell mem, deſerve ths 


Affliction which the moſt Miſerable have endured. 
And upon this the Poers, Orators, and Hy iftorians have 


þeag very copious. 


w | Mm [ » A ” 4 ,, 
ToAwsn ytgTHTHY WATOIT 5% HOAV J606 
Kaxoz 1 eu X#v765 EmmANTT&o1 ws, 


I dare to ſay, No Gods aireft thy Whole, 
For Villains preſperous diftratt my Soul, 


fays Ariftophanes: agd Diagaras reſdlyed to be an 
Atheift, as Epicurus delivers, becauſe he did nor fee 
Vengeance fail preſently on the perjur'd Perſon, and 
conſume him : Velleius Paterculus produceth the long 
and quiet Reign of Oreſtes, as a convincing proof that 
the Gods direfted him to murther Pyrrbus ;, and ap- 
proved the Action : And Martial hath contracted all 
the Foree of the Argument into one Epigram: : 


Nullos efſe Devs, inane Culum 
Afr mat Selius, probatque quod ſe 
Fattlum, dum negat hec, wider beatum. 


Seneca in his Treatiſe, Cur mals bene © Bonu ma't 
cum fit Providentia, talks much of the Privilege of 
Sufferengs, that to affict argues Care, and Kindnels; 
and in ſhort, thinks this a great Commendation of 


Yertue, 


Tns of) 9579 7% (yas 9505 Tegmracotley Fonugy Aba | 
To Immortal Powers have ſweat near Vertut | 
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NOTE S: 
But this is nar the way to anſwer the demands 
of an Epicurean, to fatisfie his doubts, who had rather 
be accounted an happy Servant, ' than a miſerable Son of 
the Deity, who would not be fond of Torments, that 
he might ſhew ſpeAacu'um Fove dignum, virum fortem 
cum ma'a fortuna comprſitum : who cannot think thar 
Fears and Jealouſies are the neteflary Produfts of 
Irreligious Opinions ; but makcs {uch the only Means 
ot obraining Happineſs, and perfeCt Serentty of Mind © 
who is moſt delighted wjth the moſt pleaſing Phy- 
fick, and wou'd think him crue! who makes uſe of 
Saws and Lances, when 2. gentle Cordial would re- 
ftore the Patient to his Health ; we muſt therefore 
look for other Anſwers, and Pl/ararch preſents us 
with enough, ſome of which have a peculiar Force 
againſt rhe Epicureans ; who confeſs Man to be a free 
Agent, and capable to be wrought on by Example 
and Precept. - | 
Firſt then, Duickh Vengeance doth hot Wait the 
rwicked that they themſelves might learn Lenity, and be 
not greedy to revenge Injuries on Others : rAG- Tor 
ajavay mn outs Fivai Otm, th the end of good Men 
to be like God, ſays Plato; and Hierocles places the 
Li e ot the Soul in this Imitation ; Here God ſets 
forth himſelf an Example, and any Noble and Ge- 
nerous Mind would rejoyce ro have the Mo# Excel- 
lent for a Pattern of his Actions: Lueretius' follow- 
ed Epicurus, becauſe he thought him ſo, and the reſt 
of the Admirers make his fancy'd Vertues the ground 
of their reſpe&t. This taken by it ſelf, 1 confeſs; 
is but a weak Anſwer, fince one Thunder-bols would 
ſecure them from: doing miſchief, whilſt Mercy and 
Forbearance often exaſperate ; and becauſe God 
holds. bis rongue, they think he is even ſach a one 
(h 2) as 
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NOTE 6s. 


_ as themſelves ; bur if we conſider it as a Conſequent 


of another rehifol that is drawn from the Gooduef 
and Kimaneſs of the Deity, then it proves ſtrong, 
and ſatisfactory. 


The ſecond Reaſon follows, God doth not preſent» *| 


ly Puniſh wicked Men, that they may have time to be- 
come better ;, and here Plutarch brings Examples of 
ſuch whoſe Age was as g/orivus as their Youth infa- 
mous : if Maltiades , ſaith he, had been deſtroyed 
whilſt he acted the part of a Tyrant : if Cimen in his 
Tuce, or Themiſtocles in his Debaucheries, what had 
become of Marathon, Erymedon and Dianium, what 


of the glory and liberty of the Arbenians ? for as the - 


ſame Author obſerves, #9:y at wegaaar avon; pitedy 
Stgepurr £ 5 agyes of ctumira To ogodeoy ty avmais, 
x) Segriigroy, am & one daghegyra; Teiv is m 
{4001107 , x agls5mros 1rv0g tAVeav, great Spirits do 
nothing mean , the ative Pranciples that compoſe them 
will not let them lie lazily at reFt, but toſs them as in 
a TempeFt before they can come to a ſleddy and ſettled 
temper. 

Thirdly, the wicked are ſometimes ſpared to be 
Scourges to others, and execute juſt judgment on Men 
of their own Principles, this is the Caſe of Tyrants 
and outrzgious Conquerors ; ſuch was Phalarss 
to the Agrigentines, ſuch Pompey and Ceſar to the 
Romans, when Victory had made them ſwell be- 
yond their due bounes , and Pride and Luxury fled 


from other Countries upon the Wings of their Tri- - 


umphing Eagles : Such Alexander to the Perſian Soft- 
neſs; and if we look abroad ten thouſand Inſtances 
os and preſs upon us ; Cedrenus Pag. 2 34. tells 

, that when a Monk enquired of God, why he 
ſuftered 
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ſuffered cruel Phocas , : treacherous to his \Erh- 
perour Mauritus , - and an. implacuble Enemy - of 
the Chriſtians , to obrain the Empire, and enjy 
Power as large as his Malice : a. Voice, aopgTes, 
gave this Anſwer tro his Demand, yogve tt ivepy 
7295 mv vattay oo vamunevToy iy Th ma: be- 
cauſe T could find nene mworſe to ſcourge the wicked- 
neſs of the Cirzzens : ard Alaricus declared , un 
Jens mw £46 T0401, \ aNa. 1gJ" FORT, 


yas wort Pao wy \ 2410, "Ame of] Povai- 
X » Xz PLE) & 


&y mebncoy my ; "tis not of my cn accord that I 
attempt ths, but ſomething will nat let me reft, but 
7 uu imme ON , and cries, Go fach Rome : and this 
requires that they {hould nor be only free from 
Puihment, but likewiſe enjoy Wealth, and Power, and 
ail rhe Opporegtaities and Inſtruments of Miſchief : and 
this An{wer is equal to the Olye&on 1n it's greateſt 
Latiude, and "gives Satisfattion to all thoſe numerous 
iittle doubrs which lie in the great Objection as 1t 
was propofed, 


Fourrhly, The impious ar? not preſently conſumed, 
that the Method of Providence may be more remarha- 
ble in their Puniſt;nentg. The Hiſtory of Beſſus and 
Ariobarzanes in Curtius is 2n excellent inſtance of 
this; and am»>ngſt others our Author gives U Us A Me- 
morabie one of Belſas, who having kill'd his Father 


and a long time concealed jr, went one night to 
>upper to ſorne cor whiiſt he was there, with 
his Spear he pulld down a 9paizw's Neſt, and ki 
led the Young ones, and the reaſon of ſuch a lirange 
action being demanded by the Guelte, his Anſwer 
Was, £ 50 1s Wa, Aut tara ]veumy 4 TH azudos 
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NOTE S. 

x) aerebowmy ws amxTewlrrO- F mTees.: do not they 
Fol Falſe Witneſs againſt me, and cry out that Thill d ny 
Father? Which being taken notice of, and diſcover- \ 
ed to the Magiſtrate, the Truth appeared, and he 
was executed. 

A great many other reaſons are uſually mention- 
ed, but theſe are the Principal, and ſuppole rhe Lz- 
berty of the Will ; for if a man follows Face blindly, 
he is driven on, not perſwaded to aCt; if-he is an Auto- 
maton,, and moves by : Wheels and Springs, bound with 
the chain of Deſtiny , *tis evident that Fate is the Cauſe 
of all his miſcarriages, and the Man no more to be 
blamed for wicked aQtions, than a Clock for irregular 
firikings whe the Artiſt deſigns it ſhould do ſo; No 


Exemple can prevail on him, no promiſe entice, no : 

threatnings afiright him 3 being as unfit to rule him- No 

ſelf, or determine his own actions, as a Srone in _ 
0 < 


it's deſcent ; and a piece of Iron may be ſaid ro at 
as freely as a man, it he is led on b Fate, and it's 
motion as ſpontaneoms, if Liberty conſiſted in a bare 
abſence of Impediments. 
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